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THE  CAMEL  TRIBE.* 


JL  HE  Camels^  like  all  the  other  genera  of  this  or^ 
der,  are  provided  with  four  stomachs,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  not  only  live  solely  on  vegetable  food, 
but  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  They  swallow  their 
food  unmasticated.  This  is  received  into  the  first  ktor 
mach,  where  it  remains  some  time  to  macerate  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  by  a  peculi^ 
action  of  the  muscles,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth  in 
small  quantities,  chewed  more  fully,  and  then  swal- 
lowed a  second  time  for  digestion. 

There  are  seven  species,  two  of  which  only  arci 
found  on  the  old  continent,  the  rest  being  confined 
to  South  America.  In  the  lower-jaw  are  found  six. 
front  teeth,  which  are  somewhat  thin  and  broad : 
the  canine-teeth  are  at  a  little  diflance  both  from 
these  and  the  grinders ;  in  the  upper  jaw  there  are 
three,  and  in  the  lower  two.  The  upper  lip  is  di- 
vided. 

*  The  Linnxafi  order  Pegora  commences  with  thii  tribe, 
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THE    ARABIAN    CAMEL,* 

This  species  is  chiefly  found,  in  a  wild  ftate,  m 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  tempe-^ 
rate  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  that,  with  a  fingle  hunch  on 
its  back,  which  we  so  frequently  see  exhibited  in  the 
ftreets  in  this  country.  In  many  parts  of  the  call  it 
is  domesticated,  and  in  carrying  heavy  burthens 
over  the  sandy  deserts,  supplies  a  place  which  the 
Horse  would  not  be  able  to  fill.  The  tough  and 
spungy  feet  of  these  animals  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  hot  climates,  >for,  in  the  most  fatiguing 
journies,  they  •  are  never  found  to  crack.  Theit 
great  powers  of  abstaining  from  drinking,  enables 
them  to  pass  uttwatered  tracts  of  country  for  seven, 
^ight,  or,'  SL&  'Leo  Afrxcamie"  «ayi8,  for  even  fifteen 
^aysi  without  requiring 'arry  liquid.  They  can  dis- 
iJi6vef  w.aterby  thiir  sctht  at  h^lf  a  league's  dis- 
tiiilce,  aftd,  after  a  lohg  abstinence^  will  hasten  fe- 
wards  it,'  long  before  their  drivers  perceiVe  wftere  it 
lies.  Their  patience  tinder  hunger  is  such,  that  they 
^1  travd  many  days  fed  only  with  a  few  dates,  or 
some  small  balls  of  baf ley-meal ;  or  on  the  miserable 
thorny  plants  th^ymeet  with'ih  the  deserts. f 

A  large  CameJ  will  bear  a  load  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  with  this  it  'will  traverse 
the  desertsl.'  When  about  to  be  loaded,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Ihe  jconductor,  they  instantly  *bend  their 


♦  Synontms. — Camelas  Dromedanus.   Iw».— DfomcdaTier' 2?i</^^^ 
Dromedary.  SmeflU^r'^Ax^mi  oif  .One-^(fiic];ie4;  CapUfsU    J*iiut.     %■■« 
SboFw's  Gm,  Zool,  ii.  tab.  x66.«»'^v.  Sluad.  p»  140. 
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knees.  If  any  disobey,  they  are  imtrlediately  struck 
with  a  stick,  Or  their  necks  are  pulled'  down  ;  and 
then,'  ITS  if  constrained,  and  uttering  their  groan  of 
complaint,  they  bend  themaelvee,  put  their  bellies 
on  the  earth,  and  remain  in  this  posture  til!  they  are 
loaded  and  desired  to  rise.  This  is  the  origin  of 
those  large  callosities  on  the  parts  of  their  bellies, 
limbs,  andknees,  which  rest  on  the  ground.  If  over- 
burthened,  they  giro  repeated  blows  with  their  heads 
to  the  person  who  oppresses  them,  and  sometimes 
utter  the  most  lamentable  cries.'* 

They  possess  a  very  great  share  of  intelligence, 
and  the  Arabs  assert  that  they  arc  so  extremely  sen- 
sibleof  injustice  and  ill-treatment,  that  when  tliis  is 
carried  too  far,  the  Inflictor  will  not  find  it  easy  to- 
escape  their  vengeance;  and  that  they  will  retfiin 
the  remembrance  of  an  injury  till  an  opportunity 
offers  for  gratifying  their  revenge.  Eager,  however, 
to  express  their  resentment,  they'  no  longer  retain 
any  rancour,  when  once  they  are  satisfied  ;  and  it  is 
even  sufficient  for  them' to  believe  they  have  satisfied- 
iheir  vengeance:  Accordingly,  when  an  Arab  haa- 
e^cited  the  rage  of  a  Camel,  he  lays  down  iiis  gar- 
ments m  some  place  near  which  the  animal  is  to  pass, 
and  disposes  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  appear 
to  cover  a  man  sleeping  under  them.  The  animal 
recognizes  the  cloaths,  seizes  them  in  his  teeth, 
shakes  them  with  violence,  and  tramples  on  them 
in  a  rage.  When  his  anger  is  appeased,  he  leaves 
them,  and  then  the  owner  of  the  garments  may 
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inake  his  appearance  without  any  fear,  load,  ancf 
I  |;uide  him  as  he  pleases.  *'  I  have  sometimes  seen 
r  them,"  says  M.  Sonnini,  "  weary  of  the  impatience 
of  their  riders,  stop  short,  turn  round  their  long 
neck  to  bite  them,  and  utter  cries  of  rage.  In  these 
circumstances  the  man  must  be  careful  not  to  alight, 
as  he  would  infallibly  be  torn  to  pieces :  he  must 
also  refrain  from  striking  his  beast,  as  that  would  but 
increase  his  fury.  Nothing  can  be  done  but  to  have 
patience,  and  appease  the  animal  by  patting  him  witli 
the  hand,  (which  frequently  requires  some  time), 
when  he  will  resume  his  way  and  his  pace  of  him- 
self."' 

Like  theElcphant,  Camels  have  their  periodical  fit* 
of  rage,  and  during  these  they  sometimes  have  been 
known  to  take  up  a  man  in  their  teeth,  throw  him 
on  the  ground,  and  trample  him  under  their  feet. 

There  is  no  mode  of  conveyance  so  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious as  that  by  Camels.  The  merchants  and 
other  passengers  unite  in  a  caravan  to  prevent  tlie 
insults  and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  These  caravans 
are  often  very  numerous,  and  are  always  composed 
of  more  Camels  than  men.  In  these  commercial 
travels  their  inarch  is  not  hastened  :  as  the  route  is 
often  seven  or  eight  hundred  leagues,  their  motions 
and  journies  are  regulated  accordingly.  The  Ca- 
mels only  walk,  and  travel  thus  from  ten  to  twelve 
leagues  a  day.  Every  night  they  are  unloaded,  and 
allowed  to  pasture  at  freedom. 

When  in  a  rich  country  or  fertile  meadow,  they 
.  -  -g 
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eat,  in  less  than  an  hour,  as  much  as  serves  them  lo 
ruminate  the  whole  night,  and  nourish  them  during 
the  next  day.     But  they  seldom  meet  with  such  pas-  - 
tures,  neither  is  this  delicate  food  necessary  Ibr  | 
them.     They  seem    to  prefer  wormwood,  thistles, 
nettles,  broom,  cassia,  and  otlier  prickly  vegetables,  I 
to  the  softest  herbage.     As  long  as  they  find  plants^  a 
to  bronze,  they  easily  dispense  with  water.     This 
faculty  of  abstaining  long  from  drink  proceeds  not> 
however,  from  habit  alone,  but  is  rather  an  effect  of  ^ 
thttr  structure.     Independent  of  the  four  stomachs  'i 
common  to  ruminating  animals,  the  Camels  have  a  "I 
fifth  bag,  which  serves  them  as  a  reservoir  for  hold- 
ing water.     This  bag  is  capable  of  containing  a  ve: 
large  quantity  of  thut  necessary  element.     Whei 
tlie  G«mel  is  thirsty,  and  has  occasion  to  macerat;e 
his  dry  food,  in  the  operation  of  ruminating,  by  aM 
simple  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  lie  forces  parf^ 
of  his  water  to  ascend  into  his  stomach,  or  even  u 
high  as  the  gullet.     It  is  this  singular  constructioirt 
that  enables  him  to  take  in  &t  one  time  suffii;icnt  t 
serve  for  many  days. 

When  travellers  find  themselves  much  in  want  o 
water,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  kill  a  Camel  fprj 
what  he  contains,  which  is  always  sweet  and  whoIe-'T 
some.  Arifitotle  says,  that  the  Camel  always  dis-J^ 
tarbs  the  water  wiili  its  feet  before  it  drinks  :  if  ll^s 
be  the  case,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  very! 
dubious,  it  Is  done  to  chase  away  the  almost  inna- 
merable  swarms  of  insects  with  which  the  watewoP! 
warm  climates  abound. 

"  Of  all  animals,"  says  tite  Comte  dc  BufFon» 


^f  that  fnan. has  aibjegated,  thef Camels  iare  the^rntJSt 
abject  slaves.  :  With  incr^di^lc  patience:  and.  sub- 
itiissidn  th^  'traverse  the  baming- sands  of  j  Africa 
and  Arabia,  carryhig  burthens  iof  amaaitig^ weight. 
The  Arabians  consider  the  Camei  as  a  gift  feent  from 
Heaven,  a  safcred  animal,  without  whose  issistatice 
they  could  neither  subsist,  traffic^  not*  tnaftel. »:  The 
milk  of  the  Cairtel  is  their  common  food.  They  also 
eat  its  flefh  {  and  of*  its  b^iir  theymalte  garments. 
In  possession  6f  their  Camels,  the  •  Arate  want  no- 
thing, andhfev^  nothing  ttt  fe^r."  In-  oire  d^'they 
tan  perfohn  k  journey  of  fifty  leagues  into'iixe  rfe- 

*    ■        •  ,  -  • 

sart,  #hibh  cuts  off  every  approach  irdiri  di(«r  4tie- 
tnies.  All  the  antiies  in  the  world  would  perish  in 
'ptii-suit  of  a  troop  of  Afttb^.  By  the  {assistance  of 
his  Camel,  an-Arib*  surmounts  all  the  difficulfieaiof 
a  country 'Which  is^eitli^r  covered  with  vef-diire,  nor 
supplied  with  vi^aten^Notwithstanding  the  vigilaftce 
of  his  neighbours,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
strength,  he  eludes  their  pursuit,  and  carries- off  with  ' 
impunity  all  that  he  ravages  from  them.  When 
about  to  undertake  a  depredatory  expedition,  an 
Arab  makes  his  Camels  carry  both  his-  and  their  own 
provisions.  When  he  reaches  the  confines  of  the 
desart,  he  robs  the  first  passengers  who  come  in 
his  way,  pillages  the  solitary  housed,  loads  them 
with  the  booty,  and,  if  pursued,  he  accelerates  his 
retreat.  On  these  occasions  he  displays  his  own 
talents  as  well  as  those  of  his  Camels,  He  mounts 
oife  of  thcf  fleetest,  conducts  the  troop,  and  obliges 
them  to  travel  day  and  nighty  without  almost  either 
•  stoppings  eating,  or  drinking  ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
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he  often  performs  a  journey  of  threie  hundred  leagues 
in  eight  days.^'** 

With  a  view  to  his  predatory  expeditions^  the 
Arab  instructs,  Hears,  and  exercises  his  Camels.  A 
few  days  after  th6ir  birth  he  folds  their  limbs  under 
their  belly-,  forces  them  to  remain  on  the  ground, 
and  in  this  situation  loads-  them  with  a  pretty  heavy 
wei^t,  which  is  never  removed  but  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  it  by  a  greater.  Instead  of  allowing 
th^n  to  feed  at  pleasure,  and  to  drink  when  they  are 
thirsty,  he  begins  with  regulating  their  meals,  and 
makes  them  gradually  travel  long  journies,  diminish- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  their  aliment. 
When  they  acquire  sohie  strength  they  are  trained 
to  the  course,  and  their  emulation  is  excited  by  the 
example  of  horses,  which;  in  lime,  renders  them 
not  only  fleet,  but  more  robust  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  In  Egypt  their  value  is,  according  to 
their  goodness,  from  two  to  five  hundred  livres. 

The  saddle  used  by  the  Arabs  is  hollowed  in  the 
middle,  and  has  at  each  bow  a  piece  of  wood  placed 
upright,  or  sometimes  horizontally,  by  which  the 
rider  keeps  himself  on  his  seat.  This,  with  a  loiig 
pocket  to  hold  provision  for  himself  and  his  beast,  a 
skin  of  water  for  the  rider  (the  animal  beiftg  others 
wise  well  supplied)  and  a  leather  tiiong,  are  the 
whole  of  the  equipage  that  the  Arab  traveller  •stands 
in  need  of,  and  with  nothing  niore  than  thesfc'he  is 
able  to  cross  the  desarts. 


L--  •         .1 
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_  The  pace  of  the  Camel  being  a  high  trot,  this 
mode  of  travelling,  to  those  unused  to  it.  is  fatiguing 
to  excess :  the  loins  are  broken;  the  hands,  soon 
galled,  become  very  painful,  and  the  burning  air, 
which  is  divided  with  rapidity,  impedes  the  breath, 
so  as  almost  to  induce  suffocation. — Perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  journey  that  w^as  ever  made  on 
Camels  was  that  mentioned  by  M.  Sonnini.  A  Be- 
douin Arab  travelled  from  Cairo  tq  Mecca,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  leagues,  in  five 
4ays  :  this  journey  usually  occupies,  with  the  cara- 
van of  pilgrims,  above  a  month. 

When  the  traveller  is  not  in  haste,  or  when  he 
apcompanies  a  caravan,  the  progress  of  which  is  al- 
ways slow  on  account  of  the  Camels  of  burthen,  a 
kind  of  covered  litter  is  fixed  on  one  of  these  animals, 
in  which  he  is  tolerably  at  his  ease,  and  where  ht 
may  even  deep  if  he  chnses.* 

The  drivers  of  the  loaded  Camels  have  each  a  stick, 
which  they  use  sparingly,  if  occasion  requires ;  and 
those  who  ride,  whip  their  animals  with  a  long  strap 
of  leather,  at  the  same  time  urging  them  with  a  click- 
ing of  the  tongue,  the  saixie  as  the  Europeans  use  to 
their  Horses.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Pennant 
and  some  other  v^^riters,  that  Camels  may  be  made  to 
go  more  freely  by  whistling  to  them  ;  this,  however, 
19. a, mistake;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  wj^o  own  im- 
.  tn$0se  numbers  of  Camels,  not  only  never  whistle 
themselves,  but  it  even  gives  them  pain  to  hear  any 
others  do  it.t 

•  Sonnini.  ii.  103.  f  Ibid.  ii.  105. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  loaded  Camels  were  made 
to  cross  the  Nile,  attracted  the  particular  attention 
of  Mr.  Norden,  as  extremely  singiilar  :  a  man,  he 
says,  swam  before,  with  the  bridle  of  the  first  Camel 
in  his  mouth  ;  the  second  Camel  was  tied  to  the  tail 
of  the  first,  and  a  third  to  the  tail  of  the  second  : 
another  man,  sictingon  a  truss  of  straw,  brought  up 
the  rear,  and,  by  his  directions,  was  employed  in 
keeping  the  second  and  third  Camels  in  their 
course.* 

Camels  were  formerly  taught  to  use  some  awk- 
ward dancing  gestures  for  the  amusement  of  the  po- 
pulace, to  whom  they  were  exhibited  for  money. — ■ 
In  this  acquisition  they  had  to  undergo  an  ordeal 
similar  to  that  horrid  one  which  is  even  yet  adopted 
with  the  Bear.  Whilst  very  young  they  were  put, 
for  about  half  an  iiour  at  a  time,  into  a  kind  of  stove, 
the  floor  of  which  was  made  hot  by  means  of  fires 
beneath  it  :  a  drum  was  beat,  and  the  tortured  ani- 
mals, fro. n  excess  of  pain,  lifted  their  legs  in  quick 
succession  one  after  another.  Being  accustomed  to 
this  exercise,  at  stated  times,  for  near  a  year,  they 
were  presented  to  the  public,  and,  from  a  natural 
association,  whenever  the  noise  of  the  drum  was  re- 
peated, which  invariably  accompanied  their  former 
tortures,  they  always  commenced  the  same  unnatu- 
ral motions.f 

It  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  in- 
troduce Camels  into  our  West  India  islands.  The 
people  were  unaccustomed  to  their  habits  and  raan- 
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ner  of  feeding ;  arid  thfe, .  together  with  the  insects 
called  Chigoes,*  insinuating ,  themselves  into  their 
sofl  feet,  and  producing  inflammations,  and,  at 
length,  painful  ulcers^  seem  to  hpve'rendered  them 

totally  unfit  for  service. t 

The  flesh  of  the  Camel  is  dry  and  hard,  but  not 
unpalatable.  It  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  that,  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  it  was, 
not  long  ago,  forbidden  to  be  sold  to  the  Christians. 
In  Barbary,  the  tongues  are  salted  and  smoked  for 
exportation  to  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  they 
form  a  very  good  dish.  The  hair  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  serving  for  the  fabrication  of 
the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs^;  and  leather  is 
made  of  the  skin.  Ih  the  materia  medica  of  China, 
the  different  parts  of  the  Camel  occupy  a  conspi- 
cuous place :  the  fat  is  calledthe  oil  of  bunches, 
aiid  the  flesh,  the  milk,  the  hair,  and  even  theirdung, 
afe  admitted  into  the  prescriptions  of  the  Chinese 
physicians.  ?       :  . 

THE  lamaJ.  * 

...  .         •. 

•  This  animal  inhabits  the  high  mountains  of  Peru, 
Chili,  and  other  parts  6f  South  America.  Its  heigTit 
is  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  its  length,  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail,  near  six  feet.  The  usual  weight 
is  about  300  pounds.  The  back  is  nearly  even,  and 
instead  of  a  hunch  there  the  animal  has  a  protube- 
ranee  on  the  breast.     The  head  is  small,  with  fine 


' :  *  Pulex  Penetrans  of  Linnaens,  fee  vol.  Hi^ 
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black  eyes,  aaid  .tlie  neck  is  very  long  and.arched. 

The  genecal  fihape  is  that  of  a.  Camel  withoiit  the 

dorsal  protuberance*     In  it  wild  state  the  hair  of  .the 

I/ama  is  long  and  coarse  ;  but^  whenidomesticaied^ 

it  becomes  short  and. smooth  :.  the/Golour.  is  white) 

grey,  and  russet,  disposed  in  spots.  ■ 

.TheLamaismiidj  gentle,  and  (Actable,  and  used  in 

fioany  parts  of:  South  America  -for  the  carrying  of 

builhen&  'In  the  Spahi^settlements,  before  the  iti^- 

troduction  of  mules,  it  'was  ecn|Joyed  in  |)loughing 

of  land.    These  animals  go  bnth^frjoornj^s  with 

great  gravity,   and  nothing    can^iiij^uce' them  to 

change  their  pace^ .  Likei  tte  Oamd,  tb^  lie'  down 

to  be  loaded  ;  and,  when  they"Br4  wearied  j  no  blows 

.will  provoke  them  toiMrocewi*    Their 'disposition  isf 

indeed  so  capricious;  that  %mdtitnts^  whenthey  are 

struck,  they  instantly  He^wn,  and  caresses  only  will 

induce  them  again  to  rise.  'When  provoked^  they 

have  no  other  mode  of  i  avenging  themselves  but  by 

spittingy  and  they  have  the  power  of  ejecting  their 

saliva  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  tea  yardit  k  this  i^^of 

such  a  'coft-odirtg  quality,  tfeat  if  k  felfe  (jtt'ihe  ^in, 

it  raises  ail  ittibing,  and  GinkseS'^mei  itf^ifee  of  in- 

flammati^;"^  ;     .,    ;  f-       >;; ' 
< 

They  are  employed  in  trftrisporting  t1^  rich  ores 
out  of  the  mines  of  Pbtoisi.  '  In  tlieir  'joumies,  they 
will  sometifties  walk  four  orfivfedays  successi vely  be- 
fore  they  seem  desirotfs'oi  Teji6^e  ;•  hhti  t!il^  then 
rest  spontMiiefeu^^  ■t^?^eniy^-br''thh^^^  {t6^s;  ' before 
they  resub^ti'ftkiP\bil.     Sotrietimes/ 1^^^ 
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inclined  to  rest  a  few  minutes  only,  they  bend  tlieir 
knees,  and  lower  their  bodies  with  great  care,  to  pre- 
vent their  load  from  falling  ofFj  or  being  deranged  : 
when,  however,  they  hear  their  conductor's  whistle, 
they  rise  with  equal  precaution,  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  In  going  along  in  the  day,  they  brouzei 
where\  er  they  find  herbage,  and  generally  spend  the 
night  in  chewing  the  cud.  If  their  masters  continue 
to  abuse  them  after  they  are  determined  not  to  rise, 
they  are  said  sometimes  to  kill  themselves,  in  their 
rage,  by  striking  their  heads  alternately  from  right 
to  left  on  the  ground.* 

When  among  their  native  mountains,  they  asso- 
ciate in  immense  herds  in  the  highest  and  steepest 
parts,  where  they  frequently  climb  rocks,  along 
which  no  man  would  dare  to  follow  them  ;  and, 
while  the  rest  of  a  herd  feed,  one  of  them  is  always 
stationed  as  a  centinel  on  the  point  of  some  rock. 
When  this  animal  observes  any  one  approach,  it  gives 
a  kind  of  neigh,  and  the  herd,  taking  the  alarm,  run 
off  with  incredible  speed.  When  they  have  gone  to 
a  considerable  distance  they  stop,  turn  round,  and 
gaze  at  their  pursuers  till  they  come  near,  and  then 
they  set  off  again.  They  out-run  all  tlie  dogs,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  niode  of  killing 
the  wild  animals  than  with  guns. 

In  the  year  155S  one  of  these  aninuls  was  brought 
alive  from  Peru  into  Holland. 

,  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  said  to  be  as  good  as  mut- 
ton.    The  wool  or  hair  lias  a  strong  and  unpleasant 
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fcrneil,  but  is  of  considerable  use  to  the  Indians,  who 
weave  it  into  cloth.  Of  the  skin,  which  is  very 
compact,  they  make  shoes,  and  the  Spaniards  use  it 
for  their  harness. 

Their  growth  is  exceedingly  quick  ;  being  capa- 
ble of  producing  at  three  years  old,  and  beginning 
to  decay  at  twelve. 


THE  MUSK  TRIBE. 

THE  animals  of  this  tribe  have  no  horns.  Irt 
the  lower-jaw  are  eight  front-teeth  ;  and  in  the  up- 
per-jaw two  long  tusks,  one  on  each  side,  which  pro- 
ject out  of  tlie  mouth. 

THE    THIBETIAN    MUSK.* 

The  present  species,  the  principal  one  of  the 
tribe,  is  destitute  of  horns.  The  ears  are  somewhat 
large,  the  neck  thick,  and  the  hair  on  the  whole 
body  long,  upright,  and  thick  set.  Each  hair  is 
undulated,  the  tip  ferruginous,  the  middle  black, 
and  the  bottom  cinereous.  The  limbs  are  very  slen- 
der, and  of  a  full  black  colour;  and  the  tail  is  so  short 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  length  of  the  male  is 
about  tliree  feet,  and  that  of  the  female  about  two 
feet  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  average  weight  is  from  , 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  Thibetian  Musk  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
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Asia,  and  is  found  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  o( 
Thibet.  It  lives  retired  among  the  highest  and  rudest 
mountains.  Except  in  autumn,  it  is  a  solitary  animal } 
but  at  this  season  largeflocks  collect  in  order  tochange 
their  place,  being  driven  southward  by  the  approach- 
ing cold.^^  During  this  migration  tbe-peasants  lay  in 
wait  for  them,  and  either  take  them  in  snares,  or 
kill  them  with  arrows  and  bludgeons.  At  these  times 
they  are  often  so  meagre  arid  languid  from  hunger 
and  fatigue,  as  to  be' takeh  without  much  difficulty. 
They  are  gentle  and  timid,  possessing  no  weapons 
of  defence  except  their  tusks.  Their  activity  is  very 
great,  and  they  are  able  to  take  astonishing  leaps 
oyer  the  ti:emen4ous  4;:hasms  of  the  rocks.  They 
tread  so  lightly  on  the  snow,  as  scarcely  to  leave  a 

• 

mark,  while  the  dogs  that  are  used  in  pursuing 
them,  sink  in,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to  desist 
from  the  chase.  In  a  state  of  captivity  they  live 
but  a  very  short  time..  They  feed  on  v*ri6us  veg6- 
tables  of  the  mountains.  ' 

They  are  usually  taken  ill  snar^  ©r  (hot  by  Cross- 
bows  placed  in  their  tracks,  with  a  string -fr€>Th  the? 
trigger  for  them  to  tread  onrand  dischltrgew  Soirie-^ 
times  they  are  shot  with  bows  and  arrows; -' Their 
cha^.  is  extremely  laborious^     *   '     '/ .  :.^-  •   .; 

<  In  an  oval  receptacle  abon^  tbei  size  oil  a  small '^g^^- 
is  contained  the  well-known' dmg  t^\^%us%.  Tbia^ 
hangs  from  the  middle  of  the^  atlltotifdiii, '  and  1*^  pe- 
culiar t9  the  male  animal.  A  lull-grtf^  liial^ '  will 
yieki  a  drachm  and  a  half^  and  an  old  one  two 
drachms.  The  bag  is  fumisbed  with  two  small  ori- 
fices, theone  naked,  and  the  other  covered \vith  ob- 
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Jong  hairs.  Gmelin  tells  us,  that  on  squeezing  this 
bag,  he  forced  tlie  musk,. Jjirough. the  apertures,  in 
the  form  of  a  brown  fatty  matter.  ITie  hunters  cut 
off  the  bag  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but  often  adulterate 
the  contents  by  mixing  them  with  other  matter  to 
increase  their  weight.  The  musk  is  even  frequently 
taken  entirely  ouf:,  and  a  composition  of  the  animal's 
blood  and  liver,  (for  the  musk  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  clptt^d  blood)  is  inserted  in  its  stead  ; 
but  when  the  bags  are  opened  the  imposition  may 
be  immediately  detected.  The  deceit,  however, 
most  commonly  practised,  is  that  of  putting  into  the 
bags  little,  bits  of.  lead  in  order  to  augment  the 
weight. — ^The  animals  should  be  found  here  in  great 
number,  for.Tavemier  informs  us,  that  in  one  jour- 
ney hecollecte4.7673  mwsk  bags. 

It  is  g^erally.assfart^,>th^t  tvj3^  the  musk-big 
is  first  opened,  OO;  powerful  an  pdqur  comes  from  it> 
that  every  person  present  is  obliged  to  cover  his 
mouth  and  nose  with  several  folds  of  linen,  and  that, 
iK>twithstanding  this  precaution,  the  blood  wiUvfre- 
quently  gush  from  the  nose.  When  the  musk  is 
fresh,  a  very  small  quantity  in  a  confined  place  is  in- 
supportable :  it  causes  giddiness  in  the  head,  and 
hemorrhages,  which  have  sometimes  proved  fatal. 

Besides;  being  of  use  oa  iiccount  of  the  musk  they 
produce,  the  iskins  gf  these  ammals,  in  many  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  foun<fc  are  uaed  as  winter*^' 
cioathing.  The  Russians  scrape  off  the  hair,  and 
have  a  method  of  preparing  the  leather  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  as  soft  and  shining  as  s^^c  ;  this  they  adopt  as 
part  of  their  summer-dress.  .       .      :.  ^ 
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THE  DEER  TRIBE. 


THIS  is  an  active  tribe,  inhabiting  principally 
wild  and  woody  regions.  In  their  contentions,  both 
zmpng  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  animal 
^  creation.  Deer  not  only  use  their  horns,  but  also 
•strike  very  furiously  with  their  fore-feet.  Some  of 
the  species  are  used  by  mankind  for  draught.'  The 
flesh  of  the  whole  tribe  is  wholesome,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  kinds,  under  the  name  of  venison,  is 
accounted  particularly  delicious. 

The  horns  are  solid  and  branched.  They  are  re- 
newed  every  year ;  and  while  young  are  covered 
with  a  skin,  which  is  extremely  vascular,  and 
clothed  with  a  fine  velvet  fur,  that  dries,  shrivels, 
and  falls  off  when  the  horns  have  attained  their  full 
size.  There  are  eight  front-teeth  in  the  lower-jaw. 
In  general  this  tribe  is  destitute  of  canine-teeth, 
but  sometimes  a  single  one  is  found  on. each  side  in 
the  upper-jaw.    . 

THE    ELK.* 

The  Elk,  or  Moose-deer,  is  found  in  Europe^ 
America,  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Japan  ;  but  it  is  met 
with  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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l)Oth  continents,  where  it  frequents  the  forests. 
It  is  often  larger  than  the  Horse,  both  in  height 
and  bulk ;  but  the  length  of  the  legs,  the  bulk  of 
the  body,  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  and  uncom- 
mon length  erf  the  head  and  ears,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  tadl,^  render  its  form  very  awkward. 
The  hair  of  the  male  (which  far  exceeds  the  fe- 
naie  in  size),  is  black  at  the  points,  cinereous 
m  the  middle,  and  at  the  roots  perfectly  white. 
Timt  of  the  fenoale  is  of  a  sandy-brown,,  but  whitish 
under  the  throat,,  belly,  and  flank..  The  upper-lip 
36  square;  very  broad,  deeply  furrowed,  and  hangs 
mmch  over  the  mouth ;  the  nose:  is'  broad,  and  the 
nostrils  extremely  large  and  wide.  The  horns, 
which  are  found-  only  on  the  males,  have  no  brow- 
antkrs,  and  the  palmff  arc  extremely  broad. ,  They 
are  ^ed  annually,  and  some  have  been  seen  th^ 
wei^ied  upwards  of  sixty  pounds^ 

The  legs  of  the  Elks  are  so  long,  and  their  necks 
so  short,  that  they  cannot  graze  on  level'  ground, 
Uke  other  animals,  but  are  obliged  to  brouze  the 
tops  of  large  plants^  and  the  leaves  or  branches  of 
trees. 

In  dl>  their  actions  and  attitudes  they  appear  veryi 
ancouth,  and  when,  disturbed  never  run,  but  only 
make  off  in^  a  kind:  of  trot,  which  the  length  of 
their  legs  enables  them:  to  do  with  great  swiftnesi^ 
and  apparently  with  much  ease.  In  their  common 
walk  they  lift  their  feet  very  high,  and  they  are 
able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  step  over  a  gate 
five  feet  in  height. 

I'heir  faculty  of  hearing  is  supposed  to  be  more 
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more  acute  than  either  their  sight  or  scent^  which 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  kill  them  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  as  the  Indians  have  then  no  other  me- 
thod of  doing  it  but  by  creeping  after  them 
among  the  trees  and  bushes,  till  they  get  within 
gun-shot.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  is  so  hard 
frozen  that  the  natives  can  go  upon  it  in  their 
snow-shoes,  they  are  able  frequently  to  run  them 
down,  for  their  slender  legs  break  through  the 
snow  at  every  step,  and  plunge  them  up  to  the 
belly.  They  are  so  tender-footed,  and  so  short- 
winded,  that  a  good  runner  will  generally  tire  them 
in  less  than  a  day ;  there  have  been  some,  however, 
that  have  kept  the  hunters  in  chace  for  two  days.  On 
these  occasions  the  Indians,  in  general,  take  with 
them  nothing  more  than  a  knife  or  bayonet,  and  a 
little  bag  containing  implements  for  lighting  a  fire. 
When  thepoor  animals  are  incapable  of  further  speed, 
they  stand  and  keep  their  pursuers  at  bay  with  their 
head  and  fore-feet ;  in  the  use  of  the  latter  of  which 
they  are  so  dexterous,  that  the  Indians  are  generally 
obliged  to  lash  their  knives  or  bayonets  at  the  end 
of  a  long  stick,  and  stab  the  Elk  at  a  distance.* 
Some  who  have  neglected  this  necessary  precaution, 
and  rashly  attempted  to  rush  in  upon  them  have 
received  very  serious  blows  from  their  fore  feet.f 
When  wounded  they  sometimes  become  furious, 
rush  boldly  on  the  hunters,  and  endeavour  to  tread 


•  They  will  kill  a  Dog,  and  sometimes  even  a  Wolff  by  a  single 
blow  with  one  of  their  fore -feet. 
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them  down  :  in  this  case  the  men  are  frequently 
compelled  to  leave  their  outer-garments,  (on  which 
the  animals'wreck  their  vengeance)  and  escape  into 
the  trees.* 

In  summer  the  Elks  frequent  the  margins  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  getting  into  the  water  in  order  to 
avoid  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  Muskettoes  and 
other  flies  that  pester  them  during  that  season.  They 
are  often  killed  by  the  Indians,  while  they  are  cross- 
ing rivers  or  swimming  from  the  main  land  to  islands. 
When  pursued  in  this  situation  they  are  the  most 
inoffensive  of  all  animals,  never  making  any  resist»- 
ance.  And  the  young  ones  are  so  simple  that,  in 
North  America,  Mr.  Hearne,  saw  an  Indian  paddle 
his  canoe  up  to  one  of  them,  and  take  it  by  the 
poll  without  the  least  opposition,;  the  poor  harmless 
animal  seeming,  at  the  same  time,  as  contented 
along-side  the  canoe,  as  if  swimming  by  the  side  of 
its  dam,  and  looking  up  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
were  about  to  become  its  murderers  with  the  most 
fearless  innocence  ;  using  its  fore-foot  almost  every 
instant  to  clear  its  eyes  of  Muskettoes,  which  at  the 
time  were  remarkably  numerous.f 

Sometimes  the  Indians  assemble  in  multitudes  in 
their  canoes,  and  form  with  them  a  vast  crescent 
towards  the  shore.  Large  parties  then  go  into 
the  woods,  surround  an  extensive  tract,  let  loose 
their  Dogs,  and  press,  with  loud  hallooings,  to- 
wards the  water.     The  alarmed  animals  fly  before 
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the  hunters,  and  plunge  into  the  lake,  where  they 
are  killed  with  lances  or  clubs  by  the  persons  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  in  the  canoes. 

The  Indians  also  sometimes  inclose  a  large  piece 
of  ground  with  stakes,  woven  with  branches  of 
trees,  which  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  botf- 
tom  opening  into  a  second  inclosure  completely 
triangular.  In  the  opening  are  hung  snares  made 
of  slips  of  raw  hides.  The  Deer  are  driven  by  a 
party  in  the  woods,  into  the  first  inclosure,  and 
some  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the 
farthest  triangle,  are  caught  in  the  snares  by  their 
neck  or  horns :  and  those  which  escape  the  snares, 
and  pass  the  opening,  meet  their  fate  from  the 
iarrows  of  the  hunters  directed  at  them  from  all 
quarters.* 

The  Elks  are  the  easiest  to  tame  and  domesti- 
cate of  any  of  the  Deer  kind.  They  will  follow 
their  keeper  to  any  distance  from  home,  and  at 
his  call  return  with  him,  without  the  least  trouble, 
and  wthout  ever  attempting  to  deviate  from  the 
path. 

An  Indian  had,  at  the  Factory  at  Hudson's  Bay^ 
in  the  year  177 7 5  two  of  them  so  tame,  that  when 
he  was  on  his  passage  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort, 
ki  a  canoe,  they  always  followed  him  along  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  and  at  night,  or  qn  any  other 
occasion,  when  he  landed,  they  generally  came 
and  fondled  on  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
most  domestic  animal  would  have  done,  and  never 
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offered  to  stray  from  the  tents.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, possess  these  anirtials  long,  for  he  one  day 
crossed  a  deep  bay  in  one  of  the  lakes,  in  order 
to  save  a  very  circuitous  rout  along  its  bank,  and 
expected  the  creatures  \vould,  as  usual,  follow  him 
round,  but  unfortunately  at  night  they  did  not 
arrive ;  and  as  the  howling  of  Wolves  was  h^ard  in 
the  quarter  where  th^  were,  it  is  supposed  they 
had  been  devoured  by  them,  for  they  were  never 
afterwards  seen.* 

M.  D'Obsonville  mentions  his  having  in  his  pos- 
session, while  in  the  East  Indies,  an  animal  which 
he  calls  a  Moose-deer.  From  the  warmth  of  that 
climate  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  this  was  not 
some  other  species,  but  as  we  have  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  being  such,  we  shall  recite  his  account. 
^^  I  procured  it  (he  says)  when  only  ten  or  twelve 
days  old,  and  had  it  for  about  two  years,  without 
ever  tying  it  up.  I  even  let  it  run  abroad,  and 
sometimes  amused  myself  with  making  it  draw  in 
the  yard,  or  carry  little  burthens.  It  always  came 
when  called,  and  I  found  few  signs  of  impatience, 
except  when  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  near  me. 
When  I  departed  for  the  island  of  Sumatra,  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Law  of  Lauriston,  the  governor-general, 
an  intimate  friend.  This  gentleman,  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  it  about  his  person,  as  I  had 
dpne,  sent  it  to  his  country  house.  Here,  being 
kept  alone,  and  chained  in  a  confined  corner,  it 
presently  became  so  furious  as  not  to  be  approached. 
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Even  the  person  who  every  day  brought  its  food 
was  obliged  to  leave  this  at  a  distance.  After  some 
months  absence  I  returned :  it  knew  me  afar  ofF^ 
and  as  I  observed  the  efforts  it  made  to  get  at  me, 
I  ran  to  meet  it ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  im- 
pression which  the  caresses  and  transports  of  this 
faithful  animal  made  upon  me.  A  friend,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  could  not  forbear  sympa- 
thizing with  me,  and  partaking  of  my  feelings."* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  at  New  York  to  ren- 
der the  Elk  useful  in  agricultural   labours,  which 
has  been  attended  with  success.     Mr.  Chancellor 
Livingston,  the  president  of  the  New  York   So- 
ciety,   had  two  of  these  animals  broken  to  the 
harness.     Though  they  had  been  only  twice  bitted, 
and  were  two  years  old,  they  appeared  to  be  equally 
docile  with  Colts  of  the  same  age.     They  appKed 
their  whole  strength  to  the  draught,  and  went  on 
a  steady  pace.  Their  mouths  appeared  very  tender, 
and  some  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  by    the  bit.       If,  upon   trial,  it   is 
found  that  the  Elks  can  be  rendered  useful  in  har- 
ness, it  will  be  a  considerable  acquisition  to  the 
Americans.    As  their  trot  is  very  rapid,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  light  carriages,  they  would  out-travel 
the  Horse.     They  are  also  less  delicate  in   their 
food  than  that  animal,  becoming  fat  on  hay  only. 
They  are  long-lived,  and  more  productive  than  any 
beast  of  hurt  hen.  f 

The  Indiians  have  a  superstitious  notion  that  there 
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is  »i  Elk  of  such  an  enormous  size,  that  eight  feet 
in  depth  in  snow  is  no  impediment  to  its  walking. 
That  its  hide  is  proof  against  weapons  of  every  de- 
.  scription ;  and  that  it  has  an  arm  growing  out  of 
its  shoulder  subservient  to  the  same  purposes  as 
ours.  They  also  believe  that  this  imaginary  animal 
is  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  other  Elks,  which 
form  his  court,  and  render  him  every  service  that  a 
sovereign  can  require  of  them.* 

They  esteem  the  Elk  an  animal  of  good  omen, 
and  believe  that  to  dream  of  it  often  is  an  indica- 
tion of  long  life. 

When  suddenly  roused,  and  it  is  endeavouring 
to  make  its  escape,  the  Elk  is  observed  at  times  to 
fall  down,  as  if  deprived  for  some  moments  of  mo- 
tion. Whether  this  be  owing,  as  has  frequently 
been  imagined,  to  an  epileptic  fit,  or  whether 
it  merely  arises  from  fear  (as  is  sometimes  observed 
to  be  the  case  in  horses,)  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  _ 
determine.  The  fact,  however,  is  too  well  au- 
tjienticated  to  admit  our  doubting  it.  This  has  ' 
given  rise  to  the  popular  superstition  of  attributing 
to  the  hoofs  tlie  virtue  of  an  anti-epileptic  medi- 
cine J  and  tlie  Indians  even  still  imagine  that  the  Elk 
has  the  power  of  curing  itself  of  its  own  disorder, 
or  of  preventing  an  approaching  fit,  by  scratching 
its  ear  with  the  hoof  till  it  draws  blood."]" 

The  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  good,  but  the  grain  is 
coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than  any  other 
kind  of  venison.     Mr.  Heame  remarks,  that  the 
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Ikers  of  these  animals  are  never  sound ;  and  that, 
like  the  other  Deer,  tl>ey  have  no  galL  According 
to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  tongues  are  excellent,  and 
the  nose  so  like  marrow  as  to  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  delicacy  produced  in  Canada.* 

Their  ddns,  when  dressed  by  the  natives,  make 
excellent  tent-covers  and  shoe-leather.  They  are 
of  very  unequal  thickness,  but  some  of  the  Indian 
women,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
of  them,  by  means  of  scraping,  render  them  as 
even  as  a  piece  of  thick  cloth ;  and,  when  well- 
dressed,  they  are  very  soft.  The  hair  of  the  hams, 
which  is  of  great  length,  js  used  in  stuffing  mat- 
trasses  and  saddles. 

The  females  have  from  one  to  three  young  at  a 
time,  and  generally  produce  them  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  about  the  beginning  of  May.f 

THE    REIN    DEER.J 

The  Rein  Deer  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
regions  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Its 
general  height  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half.  The 
colour  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  but  as  the 
animal  advances  in  age  it  often  becomes  of  a  greyish 
white.  The  space  about  the  eyes  is  always  black. 
The  hair  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  much 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  hoofs  are  long,  large,  and 
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Hack.  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with  horns,  but 
those  of  the  male  are  much  the  largest.  These  are 
long,  slender,  and  branched  ;  furnished  with  brow- 
antlers,  having  widely  expanded  and  pahnated  tips^ 
directed  forwards. 

To  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is  the  substitute 
for  the  Horse,  the  Cow,  the  Goat,  and  the  Sheep  ; 
and  is  their  only  wealth*  The  milk  affords  them 
cheese ;  the  flesh,  food  ;  the  skin,  cloathing  ;  the 
tendons,  bow-strings,  and,  when  split,  thread  ;  the 
horns,  glue ;  and  the  bones,  spoons.  During  the 
winter  the  Rein-deer  supplies  the  want  of  a  Horse, 
and  draws  their  sledges  with  amazing  swiftness  over 
the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or  over  the  snow,  which 
at  that  time  covers  the  whole  country. 

A  rich  Laplander  is  often  possessed  of  a  herd* 
of  more  than  a  thousand  Rein-deer.  In  autumn 
these  seek  the  highest  hills  to  avoid  the  Lapland 
Gad-fly,*  which,  at  that  time,  deposits  its  eggs  in 
their  skin  :  it  is  the  pest  of  these  animals,  and  num- 
bers die  that  are  thus  visited.  The  moment  a  single 
Fly  appears,  the  whole  herd  instantly  perceive  it ; 
they  fling  yp  their  beads,  toss  about  their  horns, 
and  at  once  attempt  to  fly  for  shelter  amidst  the 
snows  of  the  loftiest  Alps.  In  summer  they  feed 
on  several  plants ;  but  during  winter  on  the  Rein- 
deer liverwort,!  to  get  at  which,  as  it  lays  far  be- 


*  Oestms  tarandl  of  Linnaeus.  The  skins  of  the  Rein -deer,  a^ter 
they  aie  killed,  are  somerimes  found  to  be  as  full  of  hoks  as  a  sieve, 
fsom  the  operations  of  these  insects. 
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neath  the  snow,  they  dig  with  their  feet  and  antlers. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  most  kind  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, that  in  the  Deer  the  only  tribe  living  among 
snows,  most  of  the  females  should  be  furnished  with 
horns,  the  more  readily  to  provide  themselves  with 
food.  But  besides  this  there  is  another  lichen,  that 
hangs  on  the  Lapland  pines,  which  affords  food  to 
the  Rein-deer,  when  the  snows  are  too  deep  to 
allow  them  to  reach  their  other  food.  When  the 
snow  is  impenetrably  frozen,  the  boors  cut  down 
frequently  some  thousands  of  these  moss-clad  trees, 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  herds.* 

During  the  summer  these  animals  lose  their  vi- 
gour and  swiftness,  and  are  soon  overcome  by  the 
heat.  Mr.  Consett  saw  them  reclining  in  the 
"Woods,  and  apparently  so  enfeebled,  as  scarcely  to 
be  able  to  move  out  of  the  way.  When  thus  op- 
pressed they  frequently  make  a  noise  like  the 
grunting  of  a  Hog-f 

Besides  the  Gad-fly  they  have  several  other  ene- 
mies, the  chief  of  which  are  Bears  and  Wolves ; 
but  unless  taken  by  surprize,  or  when  their  horns 
are  newly  shed,  they  are  frequently  abl^  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  these  animals,  and 
even  entirely  drive  them  off^.  In  this  work  they  use 
their  fore-feet  as  well  as  their  horns ;  and  with 
these  they  strike  with  astonishing  force.  They  are 
also  subject  to  diseases,  which  sometimes  sweep  off 
whole  herds.iji 

With  a  couple  of  these  animals  yoked  to  a  sledge. 


•  Consett,  115.        f  Consett,  63.-<^heffer,  330,         J  SchcfFur. 


it  is  said  that  a  Laplander  is  able  to  travel  1 1 2  Eng- 
lish miles  in  a  day.  '1  lie  Laplanders  say,  that  they 
can  thrice  cliange  the  horizon  in  twenty-four  hours  : 
that  is,  they  can  three  times  pass  that  object,  which, 
at  their  setting  out,  they  saw  at  the  greatest  distance 
they  could  reach  with  their  eyes.* 

The  sledge  is  formed  somewhat  Uke  a  boat,  hav- 
ing a  back  board  in  it  for  the  rider  to  lean  against. 
Its  bottom  is  convex,  and  none  but  a  person  well 
practised  in  such  a  mode  of  travelling,  could  preserve 
himself  from  oversetting  every  moment.  It  is  square 
behind,but  projects  to  a  point  before.  The  travel- 
ler is  tied  in  it  like  a  child  in  a  cradle.  He  manages 
his  carriage  with  great  dexterity,  by  means  of  a  stick 
with  a  flat  end,  to  remove  stones  or  any  obstructions 
he  may  meet  wilh.  To  the  peak  in  front  a  thong  is 
fixed,  which  yokes  the  Rein-deer.  The  bit  is  a  piece 
of  narrow  leather  tacked  to  the  reins  of  the  bridle 
over  the  animal's  head  and  neck;  and  from  the  breast 
a  leather-strap,  passing  under  the  belly,  is  fastened 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge,  which  serves  instead  i 
of  shafts.  The  sledge,  which  is  extremely  light,  it- 1 
balanced  by  a  careful  poise  of  the  body  and  hands.f  j~ 
The  person  in  the  sledge  drives  the  animal  by  meanSi 
of  a  goad,  and  encourages  it  with  his  voice :  for  this* 
purpose  it  is  that  their  love-songs  are  in  general 
composed.  Among  these  are  found  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
nation  :  two  or  three  of  them  have  appeareil  in  art  ' 
English  dresa,  and  have  met  with  the  admiratidall 
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they  so  jusly  deserve.     One  lessknown  than  the  rest 
we  insert  from  Mr.  Consett's  tour  in  Lapland, 

The  snows  arc  dissolving  on  Tornao's  rude  side, 
And  the  ice  of  Lulhea  flows  down  the  dark  tide : 
Thy  dark  stream,  oh  Lulhea,  flows  freely  away^ 
And  the  snow -drop  unfolds. her  pale  beauties  to  day. 

Far  oiF  the  keen  tetrors  of  winter  retire, 
And  the  north's  dancing  streamers' relinquish  their  £ref 
The  sun's  genial  beams  swell  the  bud  on  the  tree. 
And  Enna  chaunts  forth  her  wild  warblings  with  glee. 

The  Rein-deer,  unharnessed,  in  freedom  shall  play^ 
And  safely  o'er  Odon's  steep  precipice  stray ; 
The  wolf  lo  the  forest's  r^esses  shall  fly, 
And  howl  to  the  moon  as  she  glides  through  the  sky* 

"    Then  haste,  my  fair  Luah,  oh !.  haste  to  the  gVov6, 
And  pass  the  sweet  season  in  rapture  and  love  j 
In  youth  let  our  bosoms  in  eztacy  glow. 
For  the  whiter  of  life  ne'er  a  transport  can  know. 

Thus  does  Providence,  who  always  finds  a  suhsti-* 
tute  where  full  enjoyment  is  denied,  unfold  a  ray  of 
contentment  to  the  heart  of  the  Laplander.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  more  polished  society,  if,  in  the  midst 
of  their  entertainments  they  could  meet  with  the 
same  consolation  !  If  the  native  of  Lapland  posr 
sesses  not  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  if  he  sees  not 
around  him  vallies  smiling  with  cprn,  nor  his  rich 
pastures  and  fine  meadows,  of  this  ^t  le^st  he  is  cer^. 
tain,  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  them.  Thomson, 
after  describing  the  "  martial  hordes"  of  the  north, 
beautifully  contrasts  with  these  the  simple  and 
uncorrupted  manners  of  this  rude  but  harmless 
people  : 

"  Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland  :  wisely  they 
Despise  th*  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war  -, 


They  ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  glveSf 

They  love  their  mountain8>  and  enjoy  their  titormS* 

No  false  desirqs,  no  pride-created  wantSy 

Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  i 

And  thro*  the  restless  ever-tortured  mazey 

Of  pleasure  or  ambition^  bid  it  rage. 

Their  Rein-deer  form  their  riches :  these  their  tents 

TKcir  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  weakhy 

Supply,  their  wholeibme  fare  and  cheerful  eups  : 

Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 

Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  heapM  into  one  expanse 

Of  marbled  sno^v,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweeps 

With  the  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd.'* 

There  is  a  breed  betwixt  the  wild  buck  Rein- deer 
and  the  tame  doe,  called  by  the  Laplanders  Kaffai^ 
giar,  which  is  of  considerable  use  in  long  journieg> 
being  much  taller  and  more  strong  than  the  tame 
ones.  These,  however,  retain  much  natural  wild- 
ness,  and  often  prove  refractory.  They  sometimes 
not  only  refuse  to  obey  their  master,  but  turn  agaiilst 
him,  and  strike  at  him  so  furiously  with  their  feet, 
that  his  only  resource  is  to  cover  himself  with  his 
sledge,  on  which  the  enraged  animal  vents  its  fury. 
The  tame  Deer,  on  the  contrary,  are  mild,  active, 
and  submissive.* 

The  Rein-deer  are  able  to  swim  with  such  incre- 
dible force  and  swiftness  across  the  widest  rivers, 
that  a  boat  with  oars  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
them.  They  swim  with  their  bodies  half  above  wa- 
ter, and  will  pass  a  river  or  a  lake  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather. 

In  Siberia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous, 

*  SchefFcr,  325. 
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they  meet  with  a  more  rough  and  savage  usage  than 
their  fellows  experience  from  the  harmless  Lap- 
landers. In  the  woody  districts,  where  springes,  fire- 
arms, and  spring-guns  can  be  applied,  the  natives 
resort  to  such  for  either  the  taking  or  killing  of  this 
harmless  animal :  but  in  open  plains,  where  these 
contrivances  would  fail,  many  other  means  have 
been  invented.  Those  adopted  by  the  Samoydes 
Seem  the  most  uncommon. 

These  people  go  out  in  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  Rein-deer,  and  when  they'  perceive  a  herd, 
they  station  the  tame  Rein-deer  that  they  bring  with 
them  on  an  elevated  plain  to  the  windward.  Then, 
from  this  place  to  as  near  the  savage  herd  as  they  can 
venture  to  come  without  alarming  them,  they  putirito 
the  snow  long  sticks,  at  small  distances,  and  to  each 
of  them  tie  a  goose's  wing,  which  flutters  about 
freely  with  the  wind.  This  being  done,  they  plant 
similar  sticks  and  pinions  on  the  other  side,  under 
the  wind  ;  and  the  Rein-deer,  being  busy  with 
their  pasture  under  the  snow,  and  being  chiefly 
guided  by  their  scent,  generally  observe  nothing  of 
these  preparations.  When  every  thing  is  prepared, 
the  hunters  separate  ;  some  hide  themselves  behind 
their  snowy  entrenchments,  while  others  lie  with 
bows  and  other  weapons  in  the  open  air  to  the  lee- 
ward, and  others  again  go  to  a  distance,  and  drive, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  the  game  between  the  terrific 
pinions.  Scared  by  these,  the  wild  Rein-deer  run 
directly  to  the  tame  ones,  which  are  standing  with 
the  sledges  ;  but  here  they  are  alarmed  by  the  con- 
cealed hunters,  who  drive  them  to  their  companions 
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that  are  provided  with  arms,  and  these  immediately 
commit  terrible  slaughter  among  them. 

If  it  happen  that  a  savage  herd  are  feeding  near  a, 
mountain,  the  hunters  hang  up  all  their  clothes  on 
stakes  about  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  making  also 
with  the  same  frightful  pinions,  a  broad  passage  to- 
wards it,  into  which  they  drive  the  game.  As  soon  as 
they  are  come  into  this  path,  the  women  go  with  their 
sledges  directly  across  the  farther  end  of  it,  shutting 
the  Rein-deer  in,  who  immediately  run  round  the 
mountain,  and  at  every  turn  are  saluted  by  a  shot 
from  the  hunters. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  necessary  that  a  number 
of  people  should  be  present.  The  Samoydes,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  other  inventions  to  deceive  the 
caution  of  these  animals.  The  marksman,  for  ex- 
ample, goes,  clad  in  Rein-deer  skins,  stooping  in  the 
middle  of^five  or  six  Rein-deer  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  leads  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his  girdle, 
and  he  is  by  this  means  enabled  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  wild  herd  without  being  betrayed. 

In  autumn,  which  is  the  rutting  season,  the  hun- 
ters pick  out  a  strong  and  vigorous  buck  from  their 
droves,  to  whose  antlers  they  tie  nooses,  and  then 
turn  him  loose  among  the  wild  herd.  The  wild  Stag, 
on  observing  a  strange  rival,  immediately  rushes  on 
to  fight  him.  During  the  combat,  he  so  entangles 
his  antlers  in  the  loops,  that,  when  he  descries  the 
hunter,  and  strives  to  escape,  the  tame  Buck  strikes 
his  head  to  the  ground,  and  there  pins  his  antagonist 
fast  till  the  marksman  can  kill  him.* 

'I  I  ■!        .HI  ■-■»        III       W         II      I  ■  ■  II       II.      I       I     !■      I     II  ■       ll—l— — Mi— 
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All  persons  who  have  described  the  Rein-de«> 
have  taken  notice  of  a  cracking  noise  which  they 
make  when  they  move  their  legs.  This  has  been  at^ 
tributed  to  the  animals  separating  and  afterwards 
•bringing  together  the  divisions  of  their  hoofs ;  which, 
as  they  inhabit  a  country  generally  covered  with 
snow,  is,  therefore,  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
surface  they  have  most  commonly  to  tread. 

The  under  part  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  claw  of  the  Ptarmigan 
is  with  feathery  bristles,  which  is  almost  the  only 
bird  that  can  endure  the  rigour  of  the  same  cli- 
mate. 

The  lK)ofs,  however,  are  not  only  thus  protected, 
but  the  same  necessity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders 
to  use  snow  shoes,  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of 
the  Reins'  hoofs  to  be  equally  convenient  in  passing 
over  snow,  as  it  prevents  their  sinking  too  dieep, 
which  they  would  be  subject  to  eternally,  did  the 
weight  of  their  body  rest  only  on  a  small  point.  This 
quadruped  has,  therefore,  an  instinct  to  use  a  hoof 
of  such  a  form  in  a  still  more  advantageous  manner, 
by  separating  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the  grounid, 
so  as  to  cover  a  larger  surface  of  snow. — The  in- 
stant, however,  that  the  leg  of  the  animal  is  raised, 
the  width  of  the  foot  becomes  inconvenient,  espe- 
cially when  the  Rein  is  going  against  the  wind ;  the 
hpof,  therefore,  is  then  immediately  contracted,  and 
the  collision  of  the  parts  occasions  the  snapping 
which  is  heard  upon  every  motion  of  the  animal.* 

Pontoppidan  tells  us,  that  ^'  the  Rein-deer  has 

^i— — — — — i^i^— — ^— — —  ■  ■"  -^— — — »»^— ■— — ^ 
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over  his  eye-Hds  a  kind  of  skin,  through  which  he 
peeps,  wlien  otherwise,  in  hard  showers  of  snow,  he 
Avould  be  obliged  lo  shut  his  eyes  entirely."*  This 
writer,  however,  seems  to  have  mistaken  this  for, 
probably,  abreathing-liole,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
near  the  eye  of  the  Fallow-deer,  and  some  of  the 
species  of  Antelope. 

The  Rein-deer  cast  their  liorns  annually.  The 
rudiments  of  the  new  horns  are  at  first  covered  with 
a  kind  of  woolly  membrane,  which  the  creature,  after 
some  time,  rubs  off.  They  also  change  their  hair 
every  spring,  during  which  time  they  arc  very  lean, 
and  of  httle  use.f 

The  female  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two 
j-ears,  goes  with  young  eight  months,  and  generally 
brings  forth  two  at  a  time.  The  fondness  of  the  dam 
for  her  offspring  is  very  remarkable.  They  follow 
her  two  or  three  years,  but  do  not  acquire  their  full 
strength  until  four.  It  is  at  this  age  that  they  are 
trained  to  labour  ;  and  they  continue  serviceable 
for  four  or  five  years.  They  very  seldom  outlive  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Kein-deerwere  formerly  unknown  in  Iceland,  but 
by  order  of  governor  Thodal,  thirteen  head  wertt  g 
sent  over  from  Norway  in  the  year  1770,  of  whicH 
ten  died  from  want  of  proper  attention  before  they 
reached  the  place.  The  three  remaining  ones  throve 
extremely  well,  and  in  the  first  two  years  had  several 
rawns.  They  have  there  their  proper  food,  for 
Icdand  abounds  with  all  those  mosses,  to  which 
these  animals  bear  so  great  a  partiality.^ 


PontQpp'dan,  put  I.  p.  i 
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Sir  Henry  George  Liddell,  bart.  brought  with  hriil 
from  Lapland  in  the  year  17SO9  five  Rein-deer  to 
England,  which  he  kept  at  bis  seat  of  Eslington- 
castle  in  Northumberland.  They  bred,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  that  they  would  succeed,  and 
even  become  prolific  ;*  but,  unfortunately,  some  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  others  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disorder  similar  to  that  called  the  rot  in 
sheep,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
richness  of  the  grass  on  which  they  were  fed.f 

THE  STAG.J 

The  elegance  and  beauty  of  this  animal  have  al- 
ways obtained  for  it  much  admiration.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  introducied  into  this  country 
from  France.  .It  was,  however,  about  a  century 
back,  to  be  met  in  a  state  of  nature  in  many  of  the 
wild  and  mountainous  parts  of  Wales.  Leland, 
speaking  of  the  mountains  about  Snowdon,  says, 
^^  In  them  ys  very  little  come,  except  oats  in  some 
places,  and  a  litle  barley,  but  scantly  rye  :  if  there 
were,  the  Deer  waiild  destroy  it :"  And  we  are  in- 
formed that  Stags  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  wild  state, 
even  now,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

They  live  in  herds  of  many  females  and  their 
young,  headed  by  one  male.     These  frequent  the 


♦  Cometf,  IS*.  f  Be w.  Quad.  120. 
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farests>  brouzing  on  grass,  or  the  feav6s  and  buds 
of  various  trees. 

The  males  only  have  horns,  and  these  are  qlways 
shed  in  the  spring.  During  the  first  year,  the  young 
animals  have  no  horns,  but  only  a  rough  excrescence 
in  the  place  of  them,  covered  with  a  thin  hairy  skin. 
In  their  second  year  the  horns  are  strait,  and  witli«- 
out  branches  ;  the  following  year  they  acquire  two 
antlers,  or  branches ;  and  they  generally  have  an  ad*-, 
ditional  one  every  year  till  their  sixth,  from  which 
time  the  animals  may  be  considered  at  maturity.-— 
When  the  stag  sheds  his  horns,  he  seeks  the  niost 
retired  places,  and  feeds  only  during  the  night  ;  for 
otherwise  the  iiies  settle  on  the  soft  skin  of  the  young 
horns,  which  is  exquisitely  tender,  and  keep  the 
animal  in  continual  torture.  The  place  of  the  horn 
is  for  a  little  time  occupied  by  a  soft  tumour,  full  of 
blood,  and  (as  in  others  of  the  same  genus)  covered 
with  a  downy  substance,  like  velvet.  This  increases 
daily,  and,  at  length,  the  antlers  shoot  out  :  from 
this  time  a  few  days  completes  the  whole. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  in  this  arii- 
mal  remarkably  acute.  On  the  slightest  alarm  he 
lifts  his  head  and  erects  his  ears,  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture.  Whenever  he 
ventures  upon  unknowti  ground,  or  quits  bis  native 
coverts,  he  first  stops  at  the  skirts  of  the  plain  to 
examine  all  around  ;  he  next  turns  against  the  wind, 
to  examine  by  the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  ap* 
proaching.  If  a  person  happens  to  whistle  or  call 
cut  at  a  distance,  the  Stag  is  seen  to  stop  short,  -in 
his  slow  measured  pace,  and  gaze  upon  tlie  stranger 
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with  a  kind  of  awkward  admiration  :  if  the  cunning 
animal  perceives  neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  prepar- 
ing against  him,  he  goes  slowly  forward,  uncon- 
cerned, and  does  not  attempt  to  run  away.  Man 
is  not  the  enemyhe  is  most  afraid  of ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the  sound  of 
ihe  shepherd's  pipe  ;  and  the  himters  sometimes 
maike  use  of  that  instrument  to  allure  the  animal 
to  its  destruction* 

When  a  herd  of  Stags  have  to  pass  a  pretty  wide 
river,  which  they  are  able  to  do  without  mxxdix  difH- 
culty,  they  are  said  to  rest  flieir  heads  on  €ach 
t)thers  rumps.  When  the  leader  is  fatigued,  he  re- 
treats to  the  rear,  and  suffers  the  next  in  succession 
to  take  his  place.  They  swim  with  so  much  ease, 
ihat  a  male  has  been  known  to  venture  out  to  sea  ifi 
search  of  females,  and  to  cross  from  one  island  to 
smother,  aldiough  at  a  distance  of  some  leagues.* 

The  Stag  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  Im 
pasture.  When  he  has  eaten  a  sufficiency,  he 
retires  to  the  covert  of  some  thicket  to  dtew  the 
cud  in  security.  His  rumination,  however,  seems 
performed  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  diat  o£ 
the  cow  or  sheep ;  for  the  grass  is  not  returned  from 
the  first  stomach  without  much  straining,  and  a  kind 
pf  hiccup,  which  is  easily  perceived  during  the 
whole  time  it  continues.  This  may  proceed  fi*om 
the  greater  length  of  his  neck,  and  the  narrownesg 
of  the  passage,  all  the  cow  and  sheep  kind  having 
theirs  much  wider. 


*  Pontoppidan,  part  a>  p.  9.^— -—Churchy 
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This  animal's  voice  becomes  stronger,  louder,  and 
more  tremulous  as  he  advances  in  age  ;  and,  during 
the  rulting  time,  it  is  even  terrible.  At  this  season 
he  seems  so  transported  with  passion,  that  nothing 
can  obstruct  his  fury  ;  and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps  i 
ofFtiie  dogs  withgi'cat  intrepidity.  Some  years  ago  i 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  caused  a  Tiger  and  a  Stag 
to  be  inclosed  in  the  same  area  ;  and  the  Stag  made 
80  bold  and  furious  a  defence,  that  the  Tiger  was 
at  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest, 

The  natives  of  Louisiana  hunt  these  animals  both 
for  food,  and  as  an  amusement.     This  is  sometimet 
done  in  companies,  and  sometimes  alone.     Thehun- 
ter,  who  goes  out  alone,  furnishes  himself  with  the 
dried  head  of  a  Stag,  having  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
neck  attached  to  it.     This,  a  gun,  and  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  or  piece  of  a  bush,  are  all  that  he  has  nee4  g 
of.     When  he  comes  near  any  of  the  wild  Deer,  J 
hiding  himself  behind  the  bush,  which  he  carries  in 
his  hand,  he  approaches  very  gently  till  he  iswitliin 
shot.  .  If  the  animal  appears  alarmed,  the  hunter 
immediately  countei-feits  the  Deers'  call    to   each- 
other,  and  holds  the  head  just  above  the  bush  ;  then  1 
lowering  it  towards  the  ground,  and  lifting  it  by  I 
turns,  he  so  deceives  the  Stag  with  the  appearance  I 
of  a  companion,  that  he  seldom  fails  to  come  towards 
it,  in  which  case  the  hunter  fires  into  the  hollow  of 
ids  shoulder,  and  lays  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

When  ihcy  go  in  large  parties,  they  form  a  wide 

crescent  round  one  of  these  animals,  the  points  of 

tv'hich  may  be  half  a  mile  asunder.     Some  of  them 

approach  towards  the  animal,  which  runs,afFrighted, 
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to  the  other  side,  where,  finding  them  on  that  part 
advancing,  he  immediately  rushes  back  again.  Thusr 
he  is  driven  from  side  to  side,  the  crescent  closing 
into  a  circle,  and  gradually  approaching,  till  at 
length  he  is  so  much  exhausted  as  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  stand  against  them,  but  quietly  submits  to  be 
taken  alive.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
he  has  sufficient  strength  left  to  stand  at  bay,  in 
which  case  he  is  seized  from  behind,  but  seldom  in 
this  case  before  some  one  is  wounded.  This  mode 
of  hunting  is  merely  adopted  as  a  recreation,  and  is 
called  "  the  dance  of  the  Deer.' •* 

We  have  a  most  animated  description  of  the 
hunting  of  this  beautiful  animal  in  our  own  island  : 
a  pursuit  that  reflects  disgrace  on  a  country, 
which  boasts  over  the  world  its  civilization  and 
humanity.  For  the  untutored  Indian  of  Ame- 
rica we  may  plead  the  want  of  knowing  better,  but 
wc  have  not  the  same  apology  to  make  for  an  Eng-t 
lishman  and  a  Christian, 

The  Stag,  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  wheie  long 
He  rang'd,  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  fii*st,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  j  and,  rous'd  by  fear. 
Gives  all  his  swift,  serial  soul  to  flight. 
Agairst  the  brtezc  hp  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  ciy  behind. 
Deception  short  !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o^er  the  keen  airM  mpuntains  by  the  north, 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  ghnces  through  the  gladesj^ 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood.  • 

If  slow,  yet  sure  adhesive  to  the  tracks 
J^ot  strca:ning,  up  behind  him  come  again 

•  DuPratz,  %^6» 
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Th*  inhuman  route,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  ev'iy  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft ;  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day  ; 
Wberej^in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides  ; 
Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd,  ^larm'd. 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  do  ?  His  once  so  vivid  nerves. 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course  j  but  fainting  breathless  toil. 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart  j  he  stands  at  bay  i 
And  puts  his  last,  weak  refuge,  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face  $ 
He  groans  in  anguish  j  while  the  growling  pack, 
^Ipod-happy,  hang  at  his  f:>ir-juttjng  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  che(juerM  sides  with  gore. 

The  Highland  Chiefs  of  former  days  used  to  hunt 
these  animals  with  all  the  magnificence  of  Eastern 
monarchs.  They  sometimes  assembled  four  or  five 
thousand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  Deer  into 
toils,  or  to  the  station  where  the  lairds  had  placed 
themselves :  but,  as  this  was  frequently  made  only 
a  pretence  to  collect  their  vassals  for  rebellious  pur- 
poses, an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  pro- 
Jiibited  any  assemblages  of  this  nature.* 

Much  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  extreme 
long  life  of  the  Stag,  and  many  wonderful  stories 
have  been  related  by  naturalists  respecting  it ;  but 
there  is  great  reason  for  supposing  that  it  does  not 
often  reach  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

The  females  generally  bring  forth  only  one  youi;ig 


*  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  45, 
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one  at  a  time,  and  this  about  the  latter  end  of  May- 
or beginning  of  June.  They  take  care  to  hide  their 
young  in  the  most  obscure  thickets,  for  ahuost  every 
creature  is  then  a  formidable  enemy  :  the  Eagle, 
the  Falcon,  the  Osprey,  the  Wolf,  the  Dog,  and 
all  the  rapacious  family  of  the  Cat-kind,  are  in  con- 
tinual employment  to  find  out  the  retreat.  But, 
what  seems  most  unnatural,  the  Stag  himself  is  a 
professed  enemy,  and  the  female  is  obliged  to  use 
all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  one  from  him,  as 
from  the  most  dangerous  of  her  pursuers.  At  this 
season,  therefore,  the  courage  of  the  male  seems 
transferred  to  the  female  ;  she  defends  it  against  her 
less  formidable  opponents  by  force  ;  and,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  hunter,  she  even  offers  herself,  to  mis- 
lead him  from  the  principal  object  of  her  concern  : 
she  will  fly  before  the  hounds  for  many  hours,  and 
uill  then  return  to  her  young,  whose  life  she  has 
thus  preserved  at  the  hazard  of  her  own. 

The  flesh  of  th^  Stag  is  a  palatable  food,  and  the 
skin  is  serviceable  for  various  purposes.  The  horns, 
when  full  grown,  are  solid,  and  used  for  the  making 
of  knife-handles,  &c.  From  these  the  salt  of  harts- 
horn is  extracted. 

The  greatest  known  weight  of  a  British  Stag  was 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  exclusive  of  the 
entrails,  head,  and  ^kin. 

THE  FALLOW  DEER.* 

The  Fallow  Deer  is  smaller  than   the  Stag,  of  a 

■  ■  •  ^  ■ » ■     ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  -  .. I...  ...■■  ■  ■    .1     — ' 
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brownish  bay  colour,  whitish  beneath,  on  the  in- 
sides  of  the  limbs,  and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horns, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  male,  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  stag :  they  are  not  branched, 
but  are  broader  towards  the  upper  part,  and  divided 
into  processes  down  the  outside.  A  simple  antler 
rises  from  the  base  of  each,  and  a  similar  one  at  some 
distance  from  the  first.  In  its  general  form  the  Fal* 
low  Deer  greatly  resembles  the  Stag. 

These  animals  associate  in  herds,  which  some- 
times divide  into  two  parties,  and  maintain  obstinate 
battles  for  the  possession  of  some  favourite  part  of 
the  park :  each  party  has  its  leader,  which  is  always 
the  oldest  and  strongest  of  the  flock.  They  attack 
in  regular  order  of  battle :  they  fight  with  courage, 
and  mutually  support  each  other ;  they  retire,  they 
rally,  and  seldom  give  up  after  one  defeat.  The  com- 
bat is  frequently  renewed  for  several  days  together; 
till,  after  several  defeats,  the  weaker  party  is  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  leave  the  conquerors  in  possession 
of  the  object  of  their  contention.  * 

The  Fallow  Deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon 
a  variety  of  vegetables  which  the  Stag  refuses.  The 
female  goes  with  young  eight  months,  and  produces 
one,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a  time. 
These  arrive  at  perfection  in  three  years,  and  live  to 
about  the  a  geof  twenty. — When  these  animals 
drink,  they  plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses, 
very  deep  under  water,  and  continue  them  in  that 
situation  for  a  considerable  time ;  but,  to  obviate 
any  inconvenience,  says  that'  observing  naturalist, 
Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbome, 
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they  can  open  two  vents,  one  at  the  inner  corner  of 
each  eye,  which  have  a  communication  with  the 
ik)se.  Here  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  provision 
of  nature  worthy  of  our  attention  ;  for  it  appears  a^ 
if  these  creatures  would  not  be  suffocated,  though 
both  their  mouths  and  nostrils  were  stopped.  This 
curious  formation  of  the  head- may  be  of  singular 
service  to  beasts  of  chase,  by  affording  them  free 
respiration :  and  no  doubt  these  additional  nostrils 
are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard  run. 

To  thjs  account,  which  was  addressed  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pennant,  that  gentleman  has  thus  replied  : 
**  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  in  the  \Antelope 
something  analogous  to  what  you  mention  as  so  re^^ 
markable  in  Deer.  This  animal  also  has  a  long  slit 
beneath  each  eye,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  On  holding  an  orange  to  one,  the  crea- 
ture made  the  same  use  of  those  orifices  as  of  his 
nostrils  ;  applying  them  to  the  fruit,  and  seeming 
to  smell  it  through  them.'* 


THE  KOE,* 


The  Roe  is  one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  this 
genus,  being  only  about  four  feet  long,  and  two  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  In  summer  the  hair  is  short  and  smooth, 
dark  grey  at  the  roots,  and  deep  red  at  the  ends  ; 
in  winter  it  becomes  very  long,  and,  except  on  the 
back,  where  it  is  often  very  dark  coloured,  it  is  hoary 


*  •  Synonyms.— Cervus  Capreolns  Linn. — Chfvreuilct  Chevrettc.  Buff, 
— Rcc,  or  Roebuck.  Venn^—^Pcntt.  Brit,  ZooL  i.  tab,  4. — Be-w,  ^ad» 
p,  132. 
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At  the  ends.  The  legs  are  very  slender,  and  on  tlife 
hind  ones  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair  below  the  first  joint. 
The  face  is  blackish,  but  the- belly  and  the  insWcJ 
of  the  limbs  are  in  general  of  a  yellowish  white.  The 
horns  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long>  upright,  round, 
and  divided  only  into  three  branches :  thefee  are  cast 
in  the  autumn,  and  recovered  during  winter. 

These  animals  inhabit  woody  -and  mountainotis 
districts  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  according  td 
Charlevoix,  in  America.     They  were  formerly  com- 

• 

mon  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  at  present  what 
few  we  have  are  (Confined  to  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  they  frequent  the  pine  forests  about 
the  mountains,  and  exist  through  the  winter  on  the 
shoots  of  these  trees  ^nd  the  beech.  In  summer 
they  feed  on  grass,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  stone 
bramble,*  called  in  the  highlands  the  Roebucks 
berry. 

'  Th§y  are  active  and  shy  animals,  herding  in  small 
flocks  or  families,  and  not  in  such  numbers  as  are 
generally  seen  together  of  the  others  of  the  Deer- 
tribe.  They  are  so  delicate  as  not  to  be  able  to  sus- 
tain a  great  degree  of  cold. 

When  taken  early  they  are  easily  rendered  tame, 
and  in  this  state  they  appear  naturally  fond  of  man- 
kind, f 

The  female  brings  two  fawns  at  a  birth,  and  these^^ 
generally  in  the  month  of  April.  She  is,  while  they 
are  very  young,  obliged  to  conceal  them  from  the 


*  Rubus  Saxatilii  of  Linnaeus.  f  Penn^s  Brit.  Zool.  i.  49.- 

Y^%jiy  u  J02. 
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buck^  who  otherwise  would  kill  them.  It  is  said 
that  in  America  the  tame  female  retires  into  the 
woods  to  bring  forth,  where  she  remains  some  days 
with  her  young,  and  then  returns  to  shew  herself  to 
her  owners.  She  constantly  visits  them ;  and,  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  old  enough,  the  master  or 
his  servant  follows  her  to  the  retreat,  and  brings 
them  away,  from«which  time  they  are  reared  by  the 
dam  at  home** 

The  Roes  never  become  very  fat,  but  their  flesh 
is  reckoned  delicate  venison. 


GIRAFFE. 


In  this  genus,  of  which  but  one  species,  and  this 
consisting  only  of  a  single  individual,  is  known,  the 
horns  are  simple,  covered  with  skin,  blunt  at  the 
ends,  and  each  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  black  hair. 
It  has  eight  broad  and  thin  front-teeth  in  the  lower- 
jaw,  the  outermost  of  which  on  each  side  are  deeply 
divided  into  two  lobes. 

This  animal,  although  nearly  allied  both  to  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  tribes,  is  so  singular  in  its  struc- 
ture, as,  in  an  artificial  system  at  least,  to  require  a 
distinct  classification. 

*  Charicvuix,  i.  206. 
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THE    GIRAFFE.* 

Hiis  extremely  singular  quadruped  is  never  met 
with  in  a  wild  state  but  in  thtf  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  it  has  been  but  seldom  seen  by  Eu* 
Topean  travellers.  Its  head  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Horse,  but  is  furnished 
with  er«*  home,  (covered  with  a  hairy  skin)  about 
rix  inches  long  :  these  are  blunt,  as  though  cut  08 
at  the  ends,  and  tufted  each  with  a  brush  of  coarse 
black  hairs.  The  neck  is  very  long,  thin,  and  erect, 
and  has  <mi  the  ridge  a  short  erect  mane,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  back  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  taiU 
The  shoulders  are  very  deep,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  vulgar  error  that  the  fore-legs  are  longer  than 
the  hinder-ones,  a  circumstance  that  proves  on  ex^ 
amination  to  be  by  no  means  true.  When  they 
stand  with  their  head  and  neck  perfectly  erect,  many 
of  the  Giraffes  measure  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  from 
the  hoof  to  the  end  of  the  horns.  In  their  native  wilds 
their  singular  form  gives  them,  at  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  decayed  trees,  and  this  is  not  a  little 
aided  by  their  colour,  which  is  a  reddish  white, 
marked  with  numerous  large  rusty  spots. 

They  are  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When 
pursued,  they  trot  so  fast,  that  even  a  good  horse  is 
scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  they  con- 
tinue their  course  for  a  long  time  without  requiring 
rest.  When  they  leap,  they  lift  first  the  fore-legs, 
»»  .  ■  , — —■■.■■         ■■        '        ■  .  ■■ 

*  Synonyms.*— Camelopardalis  GirafFa.   Liftn, — ^Camelopardalis^  or 
Csunelopard.  ^^r.— 'Giraffe.  Buffottp Sbaiv^j  Gen.ZooLiu  tab,  181  • 
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and  then  the  hinder  ones,  in  the  manner  of  a  Hor8(! 
whose  fore-legs  are  tied  together.  Their  general 
position,  except  when  grazing,  is  with  the  head  ;ind 
neck  erect*  They  feed  principally  on  the  leaves  of 
irees,  and  particularly  on  those  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  Mimosa,  common  in  the  country  where  they  are 
found,  to  which  the  extreme  length  of  their  legs  and 
neck  admirably  adapt  them.  .  When  they  feed  from 
the  ground,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  dividing 
their  fore-legs  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  pre- 
paring to  lie  down,  they  kneel  like  the  Camel. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Giraffe 
possessed  neither  the  power  nor  the  strength  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals  : 
this,  however,  seems  to  be  unfounded,  for  M.  le 
.Vaillant  has  asserted,  that  *^  by  its  kicks  it  fre- 
quently wearies,  discourages,  and  distances  even  the 
Lion.*'  The  utility  of  the  horns  appears  to  be 
hitherto  unknown  ;  this  writer  says,  that  they  are 
not  used  as  weapons  of  defence.* 

The  Giraffe  is  never  seen  near  the  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca, confining  itself  entirely  to  the  internal  recesses 
of  the  forests,  from  whence  it  is  never  taken  alive 
but  when  young.  From  divers  accounts  that  have 
been  left  to  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients.  Hcliodorus,  the  Greek  bishop  of  Sicca, 
mentions  it  particularly  in  his  time,  and  his  descrip- 
tion seems  more  original  and  authentic  than  those  of 
most  of  the  old  writers. 

*'  The  ambassadors  from  the  Axiomitac  (he  says) 


♦  Tiarels  in  Africa. 
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brought  presents  to  Ilydaspes,  and,  among  othei- 
things,  there  was  an  animal  of  a  strange  and  wonder- 
ful species,  about  the  size  of  a  Camel,  and  marked 
upon  the  skin  with  florid  spots.  The  hinder  parts, 
from  the  loins,  were  low,  like  those  of  a  Lion  ;  but 
the  shoulders,  fore-feet,  and  breast,  were  elevated 
above  proportion  to  the  other  parts.  The  neck  waft 
small,  and  lengthened  out  from  its  large  body  lik^ 
that  of  a  Swan.  The  head,  in  form,  resembled  a 
Camel,  but  was,  in  size,  about  twice  that  of  the 
Lybian  Struthium,  (Ostrich)  and  it  rolled  th6  eyes 
which  had  a  film  over  them,  very  frightfully. 

"  It  differs  in  its  gait  from  every  other  land  or 
water  animal,  waddling  in  a  contrary  manner^ 
Each  leg  does  not  move  alternately,  but  those  oil 
the  right  side  move  together,  independently  of  the 
other,  and  those  of  the  left  in  the  same  manner,  sq 
that  each  side  is  alternately  elevated.  It  is  so  trac^ ' 
table  as  to  be  led  by  a  small  string  fastened  to  the 
head,  by  which  the  keeper  conducts  it  as  he  pleases, 
as  if  with  the  strongest  chain.  When  this  animal 
appeared,  it  struck  the  whole  multitude  with  terror ; 
and  took  its  name  from  the  principal  parts  of  its 
body,  being  called  by  the  people,  extempore,  Ca^ 
melopardalis/' 

Ferdinand,  a  Jesuit,  reports  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, that  a  man  on  horseback  can  pass  upright  un- 
der its  belly  :  *^  tarn  vastum  animal,  ut  eques  rectus 
$\xh  ejus  dorso  transire  possit  !"* 

A  Giraffe  appeiu^s  to  have  been  brought  to  Cairo 
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tribe,  which  they  resemble  in  their  horns,  but  they 
are  now  properly  separated  into  an  intermediate 
genus  betwixt  the  Goats  and  the  Deer. — In  general 
their  flesh  is  eatable,  though  in  some  species  it  has 
a  musky  flavour.  * 

THE   CHAMOIS.* 

The  Chamois  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees :  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Goat^  is  of  a  dusky  yellowish-brown,  with  the 
cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  belly  of  a  yellowish 
white.  The  horns  are  slender,  upright,  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  hooked  backwards  at  their 
tips:  their  colour  is  black.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  base  of  each  horn,  there  is  said  to  be  a  pretty 
large  orifice  in  the  skin,  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  clearly  understood. 
The  hair  is  rather  long;  and  the  tail  short,  and  of 
a  blackish  colour.  The  eyes  are  round,  sparkling, 
and  full  of  animation. 

These  animSils  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  four 
to  eighty,  and  even  a  hundred,  dispersed  upon 
the  crags  of  the  mountains.  They  do  not  feed  in- 
discriminately, but  only  on  the  most  delicate  herb- 
age they  can  find. 

Their  sight  is  very  penetrating,  and  their  senses 
of  smelling  and  hearing  remarkably  acute.  When 
the  wind  blows  in  a  proper  direction  they  are  said 


*  Synonyms.— *Antilope  rupicapra.  liwii.— Chamois  Goat.  Biwkk. 
Chamois*  Buffon,  Pirm.-'^^Sbaw*t  Gm,  Z90L  £  tab,  iZy^^Bew.  ^gmf. 
p.  71. 
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to  be  able  to  scent  a  man  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  upwards. 

The  voice  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  hoarse 
Domestic  Gont :  by  means  of  this  they  are  ca}led 
together.  When  alarmed  they  adopt  a  different 
noise,  and  advertize  each  other  by  a  kind  of  whistle. 
This  the  animal  on  watch  continues  as  long  as  he 
can  blow  without  taking  breath  :  it  is  at  first  sharp, 
but  flattens  towards  the  conclusion.  He  then  stops 
for  a  moment,  looks  round  on  all  sides,  and  begins 
whistling  afresh,  which  he  continues  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  done  with  such  force,  that  the  rocks 
and  forests  re-echo  the  sound.  His  agitation  is 
extreme.  He  strikes  the  earth  with  his  feet.  He 
leaps  upon  the  highest  stones  he  can  find  :  again 
looks  round,  leaps  from  one  place  to  another,  and, 
when  he  discovers  any  thing  seriously  alarming,  he 
flies  off.  This  whistling  is  performed  through  the 
nostrils,  and  consists  of  a  strong  blowing,  similar  to 
the  sound  which  a  man  may  make  by  fixing  his 
tongue  to  the  palate,  with  his  teeth  nearly  shut,  his 
lips  open,  and  somewhat  extended,  and  blowing 
long,  and  with  great  force. 

The  Chamois  scramble  among  the  inaccessible 
rocks  of  the  country  they  inhabit  with  great  agility. 
Tliey  neither  ascend  nor  descend  perpendicularly, 
but  always  in  an  oblique  direction.  When  de- 
scending, in  particular,  they  will  throw  themselves 
down  across  a  rack,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  of  twenty  or  thirtv  feet  in  height,  without 
having  a  single  prop  to  support  their  feet.  In  de- 
scending, they  strike  their  feet  three  or  four  times 
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against  the  rock,  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  resting 
place  below.  The  spring  of  their  tendons  is  so 
great,  that,  when  leaping  about  among  the  pre- 
cipices, one  would  almost  imagine  that  they  pos- 
sessed wings  instead  of  limbs. 

TTiey  are  hunted  during  the  winter  for  their 
skins,  which  are  very  useful  in  manufactures  ;  and 
for  the  flesh,  which  is  good  eating.  Their  chace 
is  a  laborious  employment,  as  much  care  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  near  them.  They  are  shot  with 
rifie-barrelled  guns. — They  generally  produce  two 
young  ones  at  a  birth  i  and  are  said  to  be  long- 
lived. 

THE    NYL-CHAC* 

The  height  of  the  Nyl-ghau  is  somewhat  more 
than  four  feet  at  the  shoulder.  The  male  is  of  a  j 
dark  grey  colour,  and  furnished  with  short  blunt  I 
horns  that  bend  a  little  forward.  There  are  white 
spots  on  the  neck,  between  the  fore-legs,  on  each 
side  behind  the  shoulder  joints,  and  on  each  fore- 
foot. The  female,  which  is  destitute  of  horns,  is 
of  a  pale  brown  colour,  with  two  white  and  three 
black"  bars  on  the  fore  part  of  each  foot,  imme- 
diately above  the  hoofs.  On  the  neck  and  part  of 
the  back  of  each  is  a  short  mane ;  and  -the  fore- 
part of  the  throat  has  a  long  tuft  of  black  hairs. 
The  tail  is  long,  and  tufted  at  the  end. 


•  SrNONYus. — Anlilope  picta.  Lian. — White-footed  Antelope, 
PcM— Nyl-ghau,  which,  in  Pctiian,  signifin  a  blue  Cow  oc  Bull.— — 
SbMifiGn.  Zaai,  ii.  tab,  1I9.— Srw.  ^d.  f.  100. 
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In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we  have  an 
accurate  account  of  this  animal  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
He  says  "  that  although  the  Nyl-ghau  is  usually 
reported  to  be  exceedingly  vicious,  yet  the  one  he 
had  the  care  of  was  very  gentle.  It  seemed  pleased 
with  every  kind  of  familiarity,  always  licked  the 
hand,  which  either  stroked  it,  or  gave  it  bread, 
and  never  once  attempted  to  use  its  horns  offen- 
sively. It  seemed  to  have  much  dependence  on 
the  organs  of  smell,  and  snuffed  keenly,  and  with 
considerable  noise,  whenever  any  person  came 
within  sight.  It  did  the  same  when  any  food  or 
drink  was  brought  to  it ;  and  was  so  easily  offended 
with  an  uncommon  smell,  or  was  so  cautious,  that 
it  would  not  taste  bread  that  was  offered  with  a 
hand  that  had  touched  oil  of  turpentine  or  spirits. 
"  Its  manner  of  fighting  was  very  particular : 
this  was  observed  at  Lord  Clive's,  where  two  males 
were  put  into  a  little  inclosure ;  and  it  was  thus 
related  byhis  lordship  : — while  they  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other  they  prepared 
for  the  attack  by  falling  down  upon  their  fore- 
knees,  and  when  they  were  come  within  some 
yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted  against  each 
other." 

At  the  time  that  two  of  them  were  in  his  stable. 
Dr.  Hunter  observed  this  particularity,  that  when- 
ever any  attempt  was  made  on  them,. they  imme- 
diately fell  down  upon  their  fore-knees ;  and  some- 
times they  would  do  so  when  he  came  before  them: 
but  as  they  never  darted  he  so  little  supposed  this 
£3  t. 
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to  be  a  hostile  posture,  that  lie  laiher  supposed  it 
expressive  of  a  timid  or  obsequious  humility. 

The  intrepidity  and  force  wilh  which  they  dart 
against  any  object  may  be  conceived  from  an  anec- 
dote that  has  been  related  of  the  finest  and  largest 
of  these  animals  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land. A  poor  labouring  man,  without  knowing 
that  the  animal  was  near  him,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther meaninf^  to  offend,  nor  suspecting  the  danger, 
came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  pales  of  the  inclo- 
surc  where  it  was  kept ;  the  Nyl-ghau,  with  the 
swiftness ot  lightning,  darted  against  the  wood-work 
with  such  violence  that  he  shattered  it  to  pieces,  and 
broke  off  one  of  his  horns  close  lo  the  root.  This 
violence  was  supposed  to  occasion  his  death,  which 
happened  not  long  after.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  at  certain  seasons  the  animal  is  vicious  and 
fierce,  however  gentle  it  may  be  at  other  times. 

The  first  of  this  species  that  were  brought  into 
England  were  a  male  and  female,  sent  from  Bora- 
bay  as  a  present  to  Lord  Clive  in  1767.  They  ■ 
bred  evety  year.  Afterwards  two  others  were 
sent  over  and  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  Mr. 
Sullivan.     These  were  the  two  above  described. 

They  are  uncommon  in  all  the  parts  of  India 
where  we  have  settlements,  those  that  are  found 
there  having  been  brought  from  the  distant  interior 
parts  of  thexountry. 

Bernicr  mentions  them  in  his  travels  from  Delhi 
to  the  province  of  Cachemire.  He  desribes  the 
emperor's  amusement  of  hunting  them,  and  says 
that  sometimes  great  numbers  of  them  are  killed  ; 


which  proves  them  to  be  in  sufficient  plenty  about 
their  native  habitations.  In  several  parts  of  the 
east  they  are  looked  upon  as  royal  game,  and  are 
only  hunted  by  the  princes.* 

THE    SCYTHIAN    ANTELOPE.f 

The  Scythian  Antelope  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Fallow  Deer,  and  of  ^  grey  yellowish  colour.  The 
horns  are  annulated,  distant  at  the  base,  and  have 
three  curvatures,  the  last  of  which  points  inward : 
their  length  is  about  a  foot.  The  head  is  rather 
large,  and  the  nose  much  arched  and  thick.  The 
ears  are  small,  and  the  neck  slender.  The  tail  is 
about  four  inches  long :  naked  below,  cloathed 
above  with  upright  hairs,  and  ending  in  a  tuft. 
The  females  are  without  horns. 

These  animals  are  found  in  several  of  the  dreary 
open  deserts  of  the  Continent,  about  Mount  Cau- 
casus, the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia.  They 
chiefly  confine  themselves  to  countries  where  there 
are  salt-springs,  for  on  the  plants  that  grow  near 
them,  and  on  salt  they  principally  feed.  While 
feeding  they  frequently  walk  backwards,  and  pluck 
the  grass  on  each  side. They  are  migratory,  collecting 
in  autumn  in  flocks,  consisting  of  some  thousands, 
and  retiring  into  the  southern  deserts.  In  spring 
they  divide  again  into  little  flocks,  and  return  to 
the  north. 


J 
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It  seldom  happens  that  a  whole  flock  lies  down 
to  rpst  all  at  the  same  time,  but  some  are  always 
o^  their  legs  keeping  watch.  When  these  are  tired 
they  give  a  kind  of  notice  to  .such  as  have  takeu 
their  rest,  who  instantly  rise,  and,  as  it  were,  re* 
lieve  the  centinels  of  the  preceding  hours.  By  this 
means  they  often  preserve  themselves  from  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  Wolves,  and  the  insidious  stratagems 
of  the  hunters.  They  are  so  swift  that  they  are 
able  to  out-run  the  fleetest  Horse  or  Greyhound : 
yet  such  is  their  extreme  timidity  and  shortness  of 
breath,  tjiat  they  are  very  soon  taken.  If  they  are 
but  bitten  by  a  Dog  they  instantly  fall  down,  and 
will  not  again  attempt  to  rise.  In  running  they 
seem  to  incline  on  one  side ;  and  their  fleetness  is 
for  a  short  time  so  astonishing  that  their  feet  ap- 
pear scarcely  to  touch  the  ground.  From  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  reflection  of  its  rays  from  the 
sandy  plains  which  they  frequent,  they  become  ia 
summer  almost  blind,  which  is  another  cause  of 
their  destruction.  In  a  wild  state  they  seem  to 
have  no  voice,  but  when  brought  up  tame  the  young 
emit  a  sort  of  bleating,  like  Sheep* 

The  females  bring  forth  only  one  young  one  at  a 
time,  and  this  in  the  month  of  May.  The  young 
are  easily  domesticated :  but  the  old  pnes,  when 
taken,  are  so  wild  and  timid  as  to  refuse  food  en* 
tirely. 

Their  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  its  taste  is 
to  most  people  very  rank  and  disagreeable.  The 
horns  and  skins  are  of  considerable  use  in  trade.* 


♦  Pcnn.  Quad.  i.  87.— Kcrr.  i.  3x0. 


THE  WHITE-FACED   ANTELOPE.* 

This  species,  which  is  found  in  the  countries  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  about  five  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  three  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
der. The  horns  are  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
bending  outwards  in  the  middle,  and  approaching 
at  the  points,  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  an- 
cient lyre.  Those  of  the  females  are  smooth,  whilst 
the  horns  of  the  males  have  six  or  seven  rings  to- 
wards their  lower  part.  The  general  colour  of  the 
animal  is  a  hoary  red,  with  a  bright  bay  neck,  a 
deep  red  band  along  the  sides,  white  buttocks,  and 
a  white  face.     The  legs  are  slender,  , 

Infinite  mischief  is  done  by  these  animals  in  the 
corn-6elds  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa.  They 
often  descend  in  troops,  and  have  so  much  saga- 
cityi  as  not  to  be  caught  either  in  snares  or  by  spring- 
guns;  and  the  only  mode  the  inhabitants  have  of 
destroying  them  is,  when  in  the  act  of  devouring 
the  corn,  to  shoot  them  with  rifle-barrelled  guns. 
In  this  work  great  care  is  necessary:  a  hole  is  dug 
in  the  field,  in  which  a  man  can  sit  unseen,  till 
some  of  the  animals  approach  sufficiently  near  to 
be  fired  at.  One  part  of  the  country  has  its  name 
from  these  animals,  which  reside  there  in  scattered 
herds;  and  in  some  years  immense  numbers  mi- 
grate thither  from  the  more  remote  tracts  of  the 
continent.f 


•  SvNonvMS, — Antilope  Pygarga.  Linh. — Springbo 
Klipspiingcr.  Sparrman. — Mountiin  Aiitelip;.  Ruin! 
AntEtope.  PtBK BiTu.  ^aJ.  j>.  8z. 

t  ThuBberg,  ii.  15. 
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They  seem  to  have  their  emigrations  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  number  of  years  (like  the 
Lemmings,  Jn  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north)  ar- 
riving in  enormous  troops  (Thunberg  says  of  mil- 
iions)  and  travelling  in  rows  one  after  another, 
eaiing  all  the  herbage  wherever  they  pass,  and  suf- 
fering nothing  to  obstruct  them  in  theirmarch.  If 
any  of  the  females,  while  on  their  journey,  bring 
forth  their  young,  which  sometimes  happens,  they  l 
always  leave  them  behind.  If  any  of  the  farmers  ' 
fire  amongst  them,  they  nevertheless  continue  their 
route  without  interruption,  and  are  now  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  Lions  or  any  other  beasts  of  prey, 
who  follow  the  herd  and  commit  the  most  dread- 
ful depredations  among  them.  After  they  have 
passed  through  any  farmer's  grounds  there  is  gene- 
rally scarcely  either  food  or  waler  enough  left  to 
serve  his  cattle;  and  were  the  corn-fields  not  care- 
fully watched  both  night  and  day,  they  would  soon 
entirely  devour  the  whole  produce  of  the  country.* 
They  do  not,  like  some  others  of  their  tribe,  re- 
side cither  in  the  mountains  or  amongst  thickets, 
but  continue  altogether  in  the  open  plains,  where 
their  extreme  fleetness  puts  them  out  of  the  power 
of  all  but  crafty  enemies. 

THE  COMMON  ANTELOPK-t 

The  Common  Antelope  is,  in  its  size,  somewhat 

•  Thunlwrg,  Li.  171. 

t  SvnoHTMi. — AniilopeCirvieapra.  Lim. — Lid  met  Ar»  bum.  Sbavj'i 
Ttdv. — Lidniee,  or  Irdtan  Antelope.  SmiU.  Buff. — Common  Ant«lope 
«ikI  Btuwii  Antelope.  Ptnn.—^-Shavi'i  Cm.  ZmI,  ii.  lai.  t^ii—Brw. 
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smaller  than  the  Fallow  Deer.  Its  colour  is  a 
reddish  tawny  brown  above,  and  below  and  on  the 
insides  of  the  limbs,  white.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes 
are  also  white.  The  horns,  which  are  generally 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  possessed  only  by 
the  male,  are  extremely  beautiful,  having  a  double 
flexion,  first  inwards  and  then  outwards  :  their  co- 
lour is  black,  and  they  are  marked  with  numerous 
prominent  rings. 

This  creature  loves  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and, 
when  caught  alive,  will  approach  the  pipe  of  the 
huntsman,  though  otherwise  more  timid  than  any 
animal.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  creature  besides 
man  that  delights  in  the  smell  of  this  poisonous  and 
stinking  plant. 

The  j^rabians  hunt  it  with  a  Falcon.*  "  I  had 
(says  Hasselquist)  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  sport  near  Nazareth,  in  Galilee.  An 
Arab,  mounting  a  swift  courser,  held  the  Falcon 
on  his  hand,  as  huntsmen  commonly  do.  When  we 
espied  the  animal  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  let 
loose  the  Falcon,  which  flew  in  a  direct  line,  like 
an  arrow,  and  attacked  the  Antelope,  fixing  the 
talons  of  one  of  his  feet  into  its  cheek,  and  those 
of  the  other  into  its  throat,  extending  his  wings 
obliquely  over  the  animal ;  spreading  one  towards 
one  of  his  ears,  and  the  other  to  the  opposite  hip. 
The  creature,  thus  attacked,  made  a  leap  twice 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  freed  himself  from  the 
Falcon ;  but,  being  wounded,  and  losing  both  its 

■  Faico  Gcntili)  cf  Liniiicus, 
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Strength  and  speed,  it  was  again  attacked  by  the 
bird,  which  fixed  the  talons  of  both  his  feet  into 
its  throat,  and  held  it  fast,  till  the  huntsman  coming 
up,  took  it  alive,  and  cut  its  throat.  The  Falcon 
was  allowed  to  drink  the  blood,  as  a  reward  for 
his  labour,  and  a  young  Falcon,  which  was  learn- 
ing, was  likewise  put  to  the  throat.  By  this  means 
the  young  birds  are  taught  to  fix  their  talons  in  the 
throat  of  the  animal,  as  the  propercst  part^j  for, 
should  the  Falcon  fix  upon  the  creature's  hip^  or 
aome  other  part  of  the  body,  the  huntsman  would 
not  only  lose  his  game,  but  his  Falcon  too;  for  the 
beast,  roused  by  the  wound,  which  could  tiot 
prove  mortal,  would  run  to  the  deserts  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  whither  its  enemy,  keeping 
its  hold,  would  be  obliged  to  follow,  and  being 
separated  from  its  master,  must  of  course  perish."* 
Bell  informs  us,  that  in  many  parts  of  Persia  the 
young  Hawks  are  taught,  by  being  fed  on  the 
stuffed  skin  of  one  of  these  Antelopes.  He  says 
further,  that  they  are  trained  also  to  fly  at  Foxes 
and  Wolves-t 


THE  GOAT  TRIBE. 
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and  unpleasant  smell,  especially  the  males.  Al- 
though very  timid  and  shy  while  they  continue 
in  a  wild  state,  they  are  easily  rendered  domestic, 
and  even  familiar.  They  differ  from  sheep,  not 
only  in  the  erect  position  of  their  horns,  and  in 
being  clothed  with  hair  instead  of  wool,  but 
also,  when  they  fight,  in  rising  on  their  hind- 
legs,  and  turning  the  head  on  one  side  to  strike 
with  the  horns,  for  the  Rams  run  full  tilt  at  e^ch 
other,  with  their  heads  down. — There  were  formerly 
no  animals  of  this  genus  in  America,  but  now  they 
are  in  considerable  plenty. 

The  horns  are  hollow,  rough,  and  compressed  : 
they  rise  somewhat  erect  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  bend  backwards.  In  the  lower-jaw  are  eight 
front-teeth,  and  in  the  upper  none  ;  and  no  canine- 
teeth  in  either.     The  chin  is  bearded. 

THE  COMMON  GOAT.* 

The  Goat  is  found,  in  a  domestic  state,  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  being  able  to  bear,  without  in- 
convenience, the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold. 
It  is  a  lively,  playful  animal,  and  easily  familiarized, 
being  sensible  of  cacesses,  and  capable  of  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  attachment.  His  disposition, 
however,  is  extremely  inconstant,  which  is  marked 
by  the  irregularity  of  all  his  actions  :  he  walks, 
stops  short,  runs,  leaps,  approaches  or  retires,  shews 
or  conceals  himself,  or  flies  off  as  if  actuated  by 


•  SyNONVMs.— CapraHlicm.  Liin.—Bauc  etChcvrc.  Bii/.— Domtf- 
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mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than 
what  arises  from  the  eccentric  vivacity  of  his  tem- 
per. In  some  instances  these  animals,  from  their 
extreme  familiarity,  have  become  troublesome.- 
"In  the  year  l6g8,  (says  the  Count  de  Buffbn)  an 
English  vessel  having  put  into  harbour  at  the  island 
of  Bonavista,  two  negroes  went  on  board,  and 
offered  the  captain  as  many  goats  as  he  chose  to 
carry  away  ;  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  offer, 
when  the  negroes  informed  him  that  there  were  only 
twelve  persons  on  the  island,  and  that  the  goats 
multiplied  so  fast  as  to  become  exceedingly  trouble-  I 
some,  for,  instead  of  being  difficult  to  catch,  they 
followed  them  about  with  an  unpleasant  degree  of 
obstinacy,  like  other  domestic  animals." 

They  love  to  feed  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  prefer 
the  very  elevated  and  rugged  parts  of  mountains, 
finding  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  most  heathy 
and  barren  grounds.  They  are  so  active  as  to  leap 
with  ease,  and  the  utmost  security,  among  the  most 
dreadful  precipices  ;  and  even  when  two  of  them 
are  yoked  together,  they  will,  as  it  were  by  mutual 
consent,  take  the  most  dangerous  leaps  together, 
and  exert  their  etforts  in  such  perfect  unison,  as 
generally  to  accomplish  these  unhurt. 

In  mountainous  countries  they  render  consider- 
able service  to  mankind,  the  flesh  of  the  old  ones 
being  salted  as  winter  provision,  and  the  milk  be- 
ing used  in  many  places  for  the  making  of  cheese. 
The  flesh  of  the  Kid  is  highly  palatable  and  plea- 
sant, being  equal  in  flavour  to  the  most  delicate 
lamb.    They  require  but  little  care  or  attention. 
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«asily  providing  for  themselves  proper  and  suffi- 
cient food. 

M.  Sonnini,  in  his  edition  of  the  Comte  de  Buf- 
fon's  Natural  History,  has  given  us  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  readiness  with  which  the  Goat  will 
permit  itself  to  be  sucked  by  animals  of  a  different 
kind  and  fat  larger  size  than  itself:  he  assures  us 
that  he  saw,  in  the  year  1780,  a  Foal  that  had  lost 
its  mother  thus  nourished  by  a  Goat,  which  was 
placed  on  a  barrel,  in  order  that  the  Foal  might 
suck  with  greater  convenience.  The  Foal  followed 
its  nurse  to  pasture,  as  it  would  have  done  Its  pa- 
rent, and  was  attended  with  the  greatest  care  by 
the  Goat,  which  always  called  it  back  by  her 
bleatiogs  when  it  wandered  to  any  distance  from 
her. 

Goats  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  South  Guinea, 
and  feme  of  the  negroes  there  have  an  odd  notion 
that  their  strong  and  offensive  smell  vi-as  given  as 
a  punishment  to  them  for  having  requested  of  a 
certain  female  deity  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
anoint  themselves  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  oint- 
ment which  she  used  herself.  Offended  at  the  re- 
quest, they  say,  she  took  a  box  of  a  most  nauseous 
compound,  and  rubbed  their  bodies  with  it,  which 
had  so  powerful  an  effect,  as  to  cause  their  unptea- 
sant  smell  to  continue  ever  afterwards  !* 
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The  male  Ibex  is  larger  than  the  tame  (Joat,  but 
resembles  it  much  in  appearance.  The  head,  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  is  small ;  the  muzzle  thick, 
and  a  little  arched.  The  eyes  are  large,  round,  and 
brilliant.  The  horns  are  large,  weighing  sometimes 
sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds,  and  measuring  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  length  :  they  are  flatted  before,  round 
behind,  and  divided  by  several  transverse  ridges  ; 
are  bent  backwards,  and  of  a  dusky  brown  colour. 
The  beard  is  long,  the  legs  slender,  and  the  body 
ehort,  thick,  and  strong.  The  tail  is  short,  and 
naked  beneath.  The  hair  is  long,  and  of  a  brownish 
or  ash-colour,  with  a  streak  of  black  running  along 
the  back.  The  belly  and  thighs  are  of  a  delicate 
fawn-colour. 

The  female  is  one-third  less  than  the  male,  and 
not  6o  corpulent.  Her  colour  is  less  tawny,  and  her 
horns  not  above  eight  inches  long, 

These  animals  assemble  in  flocks  consisting  of 
eometimes  ten  or  fifteen,  but  generally  of  smaller 
numbers.  They  feed  during  the  night  in  the  highest 
woods:  but  at  sun-rise  they  quit  the  woods,  and  go 
up  the  mountains,  feeding  in  their  progress,  till  they 
have  reached  the  most  considerable  heights.  They  are 
generally  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
face  the  east  or  south,  and  lie  down  in  the  highest 
places  and  hottest  exposures  :  but  when  the  sun  is 


■  SiTNONVMS.— .Capn  Ibex.  Lmit. — Eouquciiii,  Baui-eM<fn,  ct  Bouc- 
atm.  £ii^— 'Kock  Goii.sr  Wild  Goat  Smellu. — UuahQ<\..Gemcr.-~ 
IbeK   Pi»n.—-Sbav)-i  Gai-ZttU  ii.  ifli.'igS. — Brw-  Si^-f.  70. 
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declining,  they  again  begin  to  feed  and  to  descend 
towards  the  woods  ;  whither  they  also  retire  when  it 
is  likely  to  snow,  and  where  they  always  pass  the 
winter.  . 

The  males  that  are  six  years  old  and  upwards, 
haunt  more  elevated  places  than  the  females  and 
younger  animars  ;  and,  as  they  advance  in  age, 
they  become  more  inclined  to  solitude.  They  also 
become  gradually  hardened  against  the  effects  of 
extreme  cold,  and  frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  Ibex  is  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  they  are 
usually  in  good  condition.  None  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains  engage  in  this  chace  ;  for  it 
not  only  requires  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look  down 
from  the  most  tremendous  heights  without  terror, 
address  and  sure-footedness  in  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  passes,  but  also  much  strength,  vigour, 
and  activity. 

Two  or  three  hunters  usually  associate  in  this 
perilous  occupation  :  they  are  armed  with  rifle- 
barreled  guns,  and  furnished  with  small  bags  of  pro- 
visions ;  they  erect  a  miserable  hut  of  turf  among 
the  heights,  where,  without  fire  or  covering,  they 
pass  the  night ;  and,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  they 
not  unfrequently  find  the  entrance  blocked  up  with 
snow  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Sometimes,  in  pur- 
suit of  this  animal,  being  overtaken  by  darkness, 
amid  crags  and  precipices,  they  are  obliged  to  pass 
the  whole  night  standing,  and  embraced  together, 
in  order  to  support  each  other,  and. to  prevent  them- 
selves from  sleeping, 
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As  the  animals  ascend  into  the  higher  regions 
very  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  the 
heights  before  them,  otherwise  they  scent  the  hun- 
ter, and  betake  themselves  to  flight.  It  would  then 
be  in  vain  to  follow  them,  for,  when  once  they  be« 
gin  to  escape,  they  never  stop  till  they  are  entirely 
out  of  danger,  and  will  even  sometimes  run  for  ten 
or  twelve  leagues  before  they  rest. 

Being  very  strong,  when  they  are  close  pressed 
they  sometimes  turn  upon  the  incautious  hunts- 
man, and  tumble  him  down  the  precipices,  imless 
he  has  time  to  lie  down,  and  let  the  animal  pass 
over  him.*  It  is  said  also,  that  when  they  cannot 
otherwise  avoid  the  hunter,  they  will  sometimes 
throw  themselves  down  the  steepest  precipices,  and 
fall  on  their  horns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape 
unhurt.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  often  found 
with  only  one  horn,  the  other  being  probably  broken 
off  in  some  fall.  It  is  even  pretended,  that,  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  huntsmen,  they  will  hang  by 
their  horns  over  the  precipices,  by  a  projecting  tree, 
and  remain  suspended  till  the  danger  is  over.f 

The  Ibex  will  mount  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fif- 
teen  feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  at  three  successive 
bounds,  of  five  feet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he 
found  any  footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch 
it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic  substance 
striking  against  a  hard  body.  He  is  not  supposed 
to  take  more  than  three  successive  leaps  in  this  man- 
ner.    If  he  is  between  two  rocks  w^hich  are  near 


♦  Coxe.  t  Pcnn.  Arct.  Zool. 
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^ach  other,  and  he  wants  to  reach  the  top,  he  leaps 
from  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other  alternately, 
till  he  has  attained  the  summit.  The  fore-legs  be- 
ing considerably  shorter  than  the  hind  ones,  enables 
these  animals  to  ascend  with  much  more  ease  than 
to  descend  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  nothing 
but  the  severest  weather  will  induce  them  to  go 
down  into  the  vallies. 

Their  voice  is  a  short  sharp  whistle,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Chamois,  but  of  less  continuance  :  some- 
times they  make  a  snort,  and,  when  young,  they 
bleat. 

The  female,  in  general,  brings  forth  only  one 
young  one  at  a  time :.  to  this  she  shews  great  attach- 
ment, and  defends  it  even  against  the  attacks  of 
Wolves  and  Eagles.  She  sometimes  takes  refuge  in 
a  cavern,  where,  presenting  her  head  at  the  en- 
trance, she  opposes  the  strongest  enemy  with  great 
perseverance. 


THE  SHEEP  TRIBE. 


FEW  animals  render  greater  or  more  essential 
services  to  mankind  than  the  Sheep.  They  supply 
us  both  with  food  and  clothing  ;  and  the  wool 
alone  of  the  common  Sheep  affords  in  some  coun- 
tries an  astonishing  source  of  industry  and  wealth. 
They  are  very  harmless  animals,  and,  in  general, 
exceedingly  shy  and  timid.  Both  in  running  and 
leaping  they  exhibit  much  less  activity  than  the 
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Goats.  They  collect,  in  a  wild  state,  into  small 
flocks  ;  and,  though  they  do  not  altogether  avoid 
the  mountains,  generally  prefer  drj^  open  plains. 
They  fight  by  butting  against  each  other  with  their 
horns,  and  threaten  by  stamping  on  the  ground  with 
their  feet.  The  female  goes  with  young  about  five 
months,  and  usually  produces  one,  sometimes  two, 
and  rarely  three,  at  a  birth. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  but  t7vo  different 
species  of  Sheep  ;  but  of  the  common  Sheep  there 
are  no  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  very  distinct  va- 
rieties. 

THE  COMMON  SHEEP.* 

These  highly  useful  animals  are  found  in  very  few 
countries  except  in  Europe  and  some  of  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Asia.  They  are  singularly  inoffensive 
and  harmless  even  to  a  proverb.  When  enslaved 
by  man,  they  tremble  at  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd 
or  his  Dog  ;  but,  on  the  extensive  mountains  where 
they  range,  almost  without  controul,  and  where 
they  seldom  depend  on  the  aid  of  the  shepherd,  they 
assume  a  very  different  mode  of  behaviour.  In  these 
situations  a  Ram  or  a  Wedder  will  boldly  attack  a 
single  Dog,  and  often  come  off  victorious  :  but, 
when  the  danger  is  more  alarming,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  collected  strength  of  the  whole  flock. 
On  such  occasions  they  draw  up  into  a  complete 
body,  placing  the  young,  and  females,  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  males  take  the  foremost  ranks,  keeping 


•  SvNOMYMs.— Ovis  Aries.  jLiw.— Brebis  ct  Belier.  Buf.^K^m 
:uid  Common  Sheep.  Pgwt, 
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close  by  each  other.  Thus  an  armed  front  is  pre- 
sented on  all  quarters,  that  cannot  easily  be  attacked 
without  danger  of  destruction  to  the  assailant.  In 
this  manner  they  wait  with  firmness  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  ;  nor  does  their  courage  fail  them  in  the 
moment  of  attack  ;  for,  when  the  aggressor  ad- 
vances within  a  few  yards  of  the  line,  the  Rams  dart 
upon  him  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  lay  him  dead 
at  their  feet,  unless  he  judiciously  saves  himself  by 
timely  flight.  Against  the  attacks  of  single  Dogs  or 
foxes,  when  in  this  situation,  they  are  perfectly  se- 
cure.— ^A  single  Ram,  regardless  of  danger,  will  often 
engage  a  Bull ;  and,  his  forehead  being  much  harder 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  he  seldom  fails  to 
conquer  ;  for  the  Bull,  by  lowering  his  head,  re- 
ceives the  stroke  of  the  Ram  between  his  eyes, 
which  usually  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

The  Sheep,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales, 
where  the  liberty  they  enjoy  is  so  great  as  to  render 
them  very  wild,  do  not  always  collect  into  large 
flocks,  but  sometimes  graze  in  parties  of  from  eight 
to  a  dozen,  of  which  one  is  stationed  at  a  distance 
from  the  rest,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  When  the  centinel  observes  any  one  ad- 
vancing, at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  he  turns  his  face  to  the  enemy,  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  motions,  allowing  him  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  ;  but, 
when  the  suspected  foe  manifests  a  design  of  coming 
nearer,  the  watchful  guard  alarms  his  comrades  by 
aloud  hiss  or  whistle,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  when 
the  whole  party  instantly  scour  away  with  great  agi- 
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lity^  always  seeking  the  steepest  and  most  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  very  singular  that  in  the  Holms  round 
Kirkwall,  in  the  island  of  Mainland,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  if  any  person  about  the  lambing  time  en- 
ters with  a  Dog,  or  even  without,  the  Ewes  sud- 
denly take  fright,  and,  through  the  influence  of  fear, 
it  is  imagined,  instantly  drop  down  dead,  as  though 
their  brain  had  been  pierced  with  a  musket-ball. — 
Those  that  die  in  this  manner  are  commonly  said,  to 
have  two,  and  sometimes  three  lambs  within  them.* 

No  country  produces  finer  Sheep  than  Great 
Britain ;  and  their  fleeces  are  large,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  clothing.  Of 
these,  the  Sheep  that  are  bred  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  northern  counties,  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
size,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  which  they  bear. — 
In  other  parts'  of  England  they  are  generally  smaller, 
and  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  atxd  Scot- 
land are  very  small. 

Besides  the  fleece,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
this  animal  but  what  is  useful  to  mankind.  The 
flesh  is  a  delicate  and  wholesome  food.  The  skin, 
dressed,  forms  dift^erent  parts  of  our  apparel  ;  and 
is  used  for  the  covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  pro- 
perly prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for  strings  to  va- 
rious musical  instruments.  The  bones,  calcined, 
form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiner.  The  milk 
is  thicker  than  that  of  Cows,  and  consequently 
yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  ;  and 


•  Siatistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
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in  some  places  it  is  even  so  rich,  as  not  to  produce 
the  cheese  without  a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it 
part  from  the  whey.* 

The  fleeces  of  the  Sheep  above  Cairo  are  very  thick 
and  long.  The  skins  are  used  by  most  of  the  Egyp- 
tians for  beds,  since^  besides  their  being  very 
soft,  it  is  said  that  in  sleeping  on  them  persons  are 
secured  from  the  stings  of  Scorpions,  which  never 
venture  upon  wool  lest  they  should  be  entangled  in 
it.  These  fleeces  are,  (as  at  present  is  done  in  some 
parts  of  England,)  taken  off^  entire,  and  one  of  tliem, 
long  and  broad  enough  to  serve  a  man  as  a  mattrass, 
was  sold  as  high  as  twenty  shillings  sterling,  while 
the  whole  animal  alive  and  without  its  fleece,  only 
brought  about  six  shillings,! 

The  disposition  and  actions  of  these  useful  crea- 
tures, while  washing  and  shearing,  Thomson  has 
beautifully  described  : 

Urg'd  to  tlie  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil, 
The  clamour  much  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
E*re  the  foft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides— 

Then,  as  they  spread 
Their  fwelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray. 
Inly  disturbed,  r.nd  wondering  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill — 

At  last  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  press'd. 
Head  above  head  j  and  rang'd  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 
Behold,  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft. 


♦  Penn.  Brif.  Zool.  i;  32.  f  Soxujini,  iii.  jifik 
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By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord, 
How  meek,  how  patienr,  the  mild  creature  lies  ! 
What  softness  in  his  melancholy  face, 
What  dumb  complainlrg  innocence  appears  ! 

There  are  in  the  voices  of  all  animals  innumer- 
able tones,  perfectly  understood  by  each  other,  and 
entirely  beyond  our  powers  of  discrimination.  It 
should  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Ewe  can 
always  distinguish  her  own  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  its 
mother,  even  in  the  largest  flocks  :  and  at  the  time 
of  shearing,  when  the  Ewes  are  shut  up  in  a  pen 
from  the  Lambs,  and  turned  loose  one  by  one  as 
they  are  shorn,*  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  meeting  be- 
tween each  mother  and  her  young  one.  The  Ewe 
immediately  bleats  to  call  her  Lamb,  which  instantly 
obeys  the  well-known  voice,  and,  returning  the 
bleat,  comes  skipping  to  its  dam  :  at  first  it  is 
startled  by  her  new  appearance,  and  approaches  her 
with  some  degree  of  fear,  till  it  has  corrected  the 
sense  of  sight  by  those  of  smelling  and  hearing. 

Various  sorts  of  insects  infest  the  sheep,  but  that 
which  is  the  most  teazing  to  them  is  a  species  of  Oes- 
trus, or  Gadfly,*  that  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  inner 
margins  of  their  nostrils,  occasioning  them  to  shake 
their  heads  violently,  and  thrust  their  noses  into  the 
dust  or  gravel.  The  Larvse,  or  Grubs,  when  hatch- 
ed, crav.l  up  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  and,  when 
full  fed,  and  ready  to  undergo  their  change,  are 
again  discharged  through  the  nostrils.  The  French 
shepherds  make  a  common  practise  of  easing  the 


*'  Oestrus  Ovls,  of  Linnxu?.     See   an   account  of  ih's  insect  in  the 
thiid  volume  ot  ihe present  work. 
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rfieep  by  trepanning  them^  and  taking  out  the  mag- 
got :  this  is  sometimes  practised  in  England,  but 
not  always  with  success.  They  have,  besides  this, 
a  kind  of  tick  amongst  their  wool,*  and  are  subject 
to  wonns  in  the  liver,  f 

THE  ICELANDIC  SHEEP.;}; 

The  Icelandic,  or  many-horned  Sheep,  differ, 
from  ours  in  several  particulars.  They  have  straight, 
uprigbt  ears,  a  small  tail,  and  sometimes  four  or 
five  horns. — In  a  few  instances  they  are  kept  in 
stables  during  winter ;  but  by  far  the  majority  of 
them  are  left  to  seek  their  own  food  in  the  open 
plains.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  scurvy- 
grass,§  which  renders  them  excessively  fat. 

In  stormy  weather  they  hide  themselves  in.  caves 
from  the  fury  of  the  elenfents  ;  but  when  these  re- 
treats ar0  not  to  be  found,  they,  during  the  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  collect  together,  and  place  their  heads 
near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles  bent  down-* 
wards  towards  the  ground.  This  not  only  prevents 
their  being  so  easily  buried  under  .the  snow,  but 
renders  them  much  easier  to  be  discovered  by  the 
owner.  In  this  situation  they  will  sometimes  remain 
several  days  ;  and  there  have  been  many  instances 
of  hunger  forcing  them  to  gnaw  each  other's  wool, 
which,  forming  into  hard  balls  in  their  stomachs. 


♦  AcarusReduvius,  of  Lhmaeus 

f  F^fciola  Hcpatjca,  of  Linnseus. 

J  Synonyms. — Ovis  Aries  Polyccrata.  Iz;i».-— Many -horned  Sheep, 

and  Icelandic  Sheep.  P^z/a. Beiu.  S^uad.  p.  62. 

I  Cochlearia,  cf  Liiiiix'.u. 
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often  destrojrs  them.  After  the  storm  has  ceased 
they  are,  however,  generally  sought  for  and  disen- 
gaged. 

A  good  Icelandic  Sheep  will  yield  from  two  to 
SIX  quarts  of  milk  a  day ;  and  of  this  the  inhabit- 
ants make  butter  and  cheese :  but  the  principal 
profit  arising  from  them  is  in  the  wool,  which  is  not 
shorn  off  as  with  us,  but  remains  on  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  it  loosens  of  itself,  and  is  stripped  ofF 
at  once  like  a  skin.  The  whole  body  is  by  this 
time  covered  again  with  new  wool,  which  is  short 
and  extremely  fine.  It  continues  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  becomes  towards  autumn 
of  a  coarser  texture,  very  shaggy,  and  somewhat 
resembling  Camel's  hair.  This  covering  enables  the 
Sheep  to  support  the  rigours  of  winter;  but  if,  after 
they  have  lost  their  fleece,  the  spring  proves  wet, 
the  inhabitants  sow  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  round 
the  stomachs  of  the  .weakest  to  guard  them  against 
its  ill  effects.* 

THE    BROAD-TAILED    SHEEP.f 

a 

This  variety  of  the  common  Sheep  is  found 
about  Aleppo,  and  in  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  and  some 
others  of  the  eastern  countries.  In  its  general  ap- 
pearance, excepting  its  tail,  it  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  European  Sheep.     The  body  of  one  of 


*  Von  Troil,  136. 

f  Synonyms. — Ovls  aries  laticaudata.  Linn. — Mouton  de  Barbaric, 
KXouton  d'Arable.  Buffm* — Tunis  Sheep,  and  Barbary  Sheep.  Smellit* 
»— Broad- tsuled  Sheep,  Pena* 
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these,  without  including  the  head,  feet,  entrails, 
and  skin,  weighs  generally  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up  fifteen ;  hut 
some  of  the  largeft  breed,  that  have  been  fattened 
W4th  care,  will  sometimes  weigh  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  the  tail  alone  composing  one  third  of* 
the  whole  weight.  This  broad  flattish  tail  is  mostly 
covered  with  long  woolly  hairs,  and,  becoming* 
very  small  at  the  extremity,  turns  up  again. — It  is 
entirely  composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow* 
and  fat,  which  serves  very  often  in  the  kitchea 
instead  of  butter ;  and,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
makes  an  ingredient  in  various  dishes.  When  the 
animal  is  young  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  best 
marrow. 

Wild  rove  the  £odcs>  no  burdening  fleece  they  bear 
In  fervid  climes :  nature  gives  nought  in  vain. 
Carmenianwool  on  the  bioad  tail  alone 
Resplendent  swells,  eRormous  in  its  growth : 
As  the  sleek  Ram  from  green  to  green  removes. 
On  aiding  wheels  his  heavy  pride  he  draws. 
And  glad  resigns  it  for  the  hatters*  use. 

Sheep  of  the  above  extraordinary  size  are  usually 
kept  up  in  yards,  so  as  to  be  in  little  danger  of 
hurting  their  tails  as  they  walk  about ;  but  in  the 
fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the  bushes, 
the  shepherds,  in  several  parts  of  Syria,  fix  a  thin 
piece  of  board  on  the  under  part,  which  is  not, 
like  the  rest,  covered  with  wool,  and  to  this  board ' 
are  sometimes  added  small  wheels:  whence,  with  a. 

m 

httle  exaggeration,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Oriental 
Sheep  being  under  the  necessity  of  having  carts  to 
parry  their  tails. 
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Though  the  tails  of  these  Sheep  are,  from  their 
nature,  tucked  up,  yet  the  necessity  of  larger  car- 
riages for  the  tails  of  the  African  Sheep,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  Ludolphus,  and  others,  is  real,  for 
those,  when  the  animal  is  fat,  actually  trail  upon 
the  ground.* 

Their  fleeces  are  exceedingly  fine,  long,  and 
beautiful ;  and,  in  Thibet,  are  worked  into  shawls, 
which  form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants,  Shaw  says  the  mutton  tastes  of  the 
wool.f 

THE    FAT-RUMPED    SHEEP.J 

This  is  a  variety  that  bears  a  considerable  alliance 
with  the  last.  It  differs  principally  in  having  no 
tail,  but  instead  of  this  has  its  buttocks  immensely 
large,  and  appearing  like  two  naked  and  smooth 
hemispheres.  These  are  composed  entirely  of  suet, 
and  sometimes  weigh  forty  pounds  or  upwards. — 
The  nose  is  arched  ;  the  ears  are  pendulous  ;  and 
under  the  neck  are  a  kind  of  wattles. 

These  Sheep  are  inhabitants  of  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
iary,  where,  from  their  being  very  prolific,  (the  fe- 
males producing  two,  and  often  three,  at  a  birtli) 
they  are  very  numerous.  The  wool  is  long,  coarse, 
and  matted  in  flocks  ;  and  its  colour  is  generally 
white,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  black,  reddish,  or 
spotted.     Their  bleat  is  much  like  that  of  a  Calf. 


•  Russtl's  Aleppo.  f  Shaw*«  Travels,  241. 

J  Synonyms.— Ovib  arlcs   Steatopyga.  /Tifrr.— Fat-iumpcJ   Sheep. 
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From  feeding  on  succulent  plants  that  grow  near 
fialt-springs  or  lakes,  which  are  impregnated  with 
that  mineral,  they  become  excessively  fat  in  tlie 
summer ;  so  much  so,  as  frequently  to  weigh  two 
hundred  and  thirty  or  two  htmdred  and  forty  pounds 
each. 

This  breed  is  very  common  among  the  Tartars, 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Irtish,  and  to  the  Altaic 
chain  of  mountains, 

THE    ARGALI.* 

The  Argali,  or  wild  Sheep,  is  specifically  distinct 
from  all  the  foregoing  varieties.  It  lias  large  horns, 
arched  semicircularly  backwards,  and  divergent  at 
their  tips  ;  wrinkled  on  their  upper  surface,  and 
flatted  beneath.  On  the  neck  are  two  "pendant 
hairy  dew- laps.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Deer,  and  in  summer  is  of  a  brownish  ash- colour, 
mixed  wfth  grey  on  the  upper  parts,  and  whitish 
beneath :  in  winter  the  former  changes  to  a  rusty, 
and  the  latter  to  a  whitish,  grey  ;  and  the  hair  be- 
comes considerably  longer.  The  horns  of  some  of 
the  old  Rams  are  said  to  be  of  such  an  enormous 
size  as  to  weigh  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  each. 

The  Argali  abound  in  Kamtschatka,  where  they 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  both  food  and  clothing. 
The  flesh,  and  particularly  the  fat,  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  esteem  as  diet  fit  for  the  Gods  ;  and  there  is 
no  labour  which  they  will  not  undergo  in  the  chace. 
Whole   families  abandon  their   habitations  in  the 

m  — ■       I  I.  .        .  I  ,   ■  ,  I   ,    I.I  .  .  .1  -      .         .>. 

•  Synonyms.— Ovis  ammon.  Linn. — Moufflon  Buffon. — Wild  Sheep, 
and  Siberian  Goat.  Penn.'-'>'^Sba'vSs  Gen,  ZooL  ii.  tab»  zoi— £^av. 
S^uad.  p*  64. 
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spring  of  the  year,  and  occupy  the  entire  summer 
in  this  employment,  amidst  the  steepest  and  most 
rocky  mountains,  fearless  of  the  dreadful  precipices 
which  often  overwhelm  the  eager  sportsman. 

These  animals  are  shot  with  guns  or  with  arrows  ; 
sometimes  with  cross-bows  placed  in  their  paths, 
and  discharged  by  their  treading  on  a  string  which 
pulls  the  fatal  trigger.  They  are  sometimes  chased 
by  Dogs,  but  their  fleetness  in  a  moment  leaves^ 
these  far  in  the  rear.  'The  purpose,  however,  is 
answered:  they  are  driven  to  the  heights  where 
they  often  stand  and  view,  as  it  were  with  contempt, 
the  Dogs  below  :  while  their  attention  is  thus  oc- 
pupied,  the  hunter  creeps  cautiously  within  reach, 
for  they  are  the  shyest  of  all  animals,  and  brings 
them  down  with  his  gun. 

In  some  of  the  other  northern  countries,  a  great 
multitude  of  Horses  and  Dogs  are  collected  toge- 
ther, and  a  sudden  attempt  is  made  to  surround 
them.  Great  caution  is  necessary,  for  if  the  ani- 
mals perceive  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  either 
by  their  sight  or  smell,  they  instantly  take  to  flight 
and  secure  themselves  in  the  lofty  and  inaccessible 
summits  of  the  mountains. 

The  Kamtschadales  do  not  shear  them,  but  leave 
the  wool  on  till  the  end  of  May,  when  it  becomes 
loose,  and  is  stripped  entirely  off  in  one  fleece. 

The  dried  flesh  is  in  Kamtschatka  an  article  of 
commerce.* 

The  female  brings  forth  one  or  two  Lambs  in  the 


*  Ftnn.  Ar£l.  Zool.  i.  ii. 
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month  of  March.  Besides  Kamtschatka  these  ani- 
mals are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  Alpine  r'egions  in 
the  centre  of  Asia,  and  on  the.  highest  mountains  of 
Barbary,  Corsica,  and  Greece. 
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THE  Ox  tribe  are  seldom  found  but  in  flat  pass- 
tures,  entirely  avoiding  mountains  and  woods,  for 
!9vhich  their  form  is  extremely  ill  calculated,  as  they 
are  much  more  large  and  clumsy  than  most  other 
animals.  Their  services  to  mankind  are  more  con-, 
siderable  than  those  even  of  the  sheep,  serving,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  of  these  animals,  as 
beasts  of  draught  and  burthen.  Their  voice  is  called 
lowing  and  bellowing.  They  fight  by  pushing  with 
their  horns,  and  kicking  with'  their  feet. 

There  are  about  nine  different  species,  but  these 
are  frequently  so  nearly  connected  as  to  render  it 
difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  assign  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  species  and  variety.  The  common 
Ox  is  found  in  no  less  than  eight  different  varieties. 

In  the  Ox  the  horns  are  concave,  smooth,  turned 
outwards,  and  forwards  in  a  semilunar  form.  In 
the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front-teeth  ^  there  ar^ 
none  in  the  upper,  and  no  tusks  in  either. 
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From  this  animal  are  derived  the  many  different 
varieties  of  common  cattle  found  in  various  parts 
both  of  the  old  and  new  continent.  In  its  wild 
and  native  state  it  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and 
the  great  depth  and  shagginess  of  its  hair,  which, 
about  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  is  sometimes 
of  such  a  length  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground.  His 
horns  are  rather  short,  sharp-pointed,  exceedingly 
strong,  and  stand  distant  from  each  other  at  their 
bases.  His  colour  is  generally  eitlier  a  dark  or  a  yel- 
lowish brown.  His  limbs  are  very  strong,  and  his 
whole  aspect  savage  and  gloomy.f  He  grows  to 
such  a  size  as  sometimes  to  weigh  sixteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  strongest  man 
cannot  lift  the  hide  of  one  of  these  animals  from  the 
ground.;):  ^ 

Wild  Oxen  are  found  in  the  marshy  forests  of  Po^ 
land,  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Lithu- 
ania, and  also  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 

In  Lord  Tankerville's  park,  at  Chillingham,  near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  there  is  yet  left  a  breed  of 
wild  cattle,  probably  the  only  remains  of  the  true 
and  genuine  breed  of  that  species  at  present  to  be 
found  in  this  kingdom. 

Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  with  the  muzzle 
black,  and  the  whole  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about 


•  SvNONVMs. — Bos  Taurus.  !/««.— Boeuf.  Buffon, Shanu'sCen, 

Zocl.  it,  tab,  zoZ.'^Benv.  S^uad,  p,  34.. 
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one-third  part  of  the  outside,  from  the  hip  down- 
tyat-ds,  red :  their  horns  are  white,  with  black  tips, 
very  fine,  and  bent  upwards.  The  weight  of  the 
Oxen  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  stone,  and  of 
the  cows,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  1 4  lb.  to 
the  stone. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  near  them 
they  set  off^  in  fiill  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  wheel  round  and  come 
boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing 
manner.  On  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop  at  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the 
object  of  their  surprize ;  but,  on  the  least  motion, 
they  all  turn  round,  and  gallop  off^  again  with  equal 
speed,  but  not  to  the  same  distance,  forming  a 
smaller  circle ;  and  again  returning  with  a  bolder 
and  more  threatening  aspect  than  before,  they  ap- 
proach much  nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards, 
when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  gallop 
off.  This  they  do  several  times,  shortening  their 
distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  with- 
in a  few  yards,  when  most  people  think  it  prudent 
to  leave  them,  not  choosing  to  provoke  them  fur- 
ther, as  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  turns  more  they 
would  make  an  attack. 

The  mode  of.  killing  them  was  perhaps  the  only 
modern  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunt- 
ing. On  notice  being  given  that  a  wild  Bull  would 
be  killed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  assembled,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
loot,  all  armed  with  guns  or  other  weapons.    Those 
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on  ioQt  stood  upon  the  wallsj,  of  got  into  trees^  whife 
the  horsemen  rode  oflf  a  Bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
iierd^  until  he  stood  at  bay>  when  they  dismounted 
4?id  fired.  At  some  of  these  huntings  twenty  or 
thirty  3hots  have  been  fired  before  the  anknal  vms 
subdued.  On  such  occasions  the  bleeding  victinpr 
grew  desperately  furious,  from  the  smarting  of  his 
wounds,  and  tlie  shouts  of  savage  joy  echoing  from 
every  side.  But  from  the  number  of  accidents  \i4>ich 
happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has  been  tittle  prac* 
tised  of  late  years,  the  park-keeper  alone  generally 
killing  them  with  a  rifle-gun  at  one  shot. 

When  the  Cows  calve  they  hide  their  young  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  in  some  sequestered  situatiosiy 
and  go  to  suckle  them  two  or  three  time-a*day.     J£ 
any  persons  come  near  the  Calves  these  clap  their 
heads  close  to  the  grotmd^  and  lie  like  a  Hare  in 
form,  to  hide  themselves.     This  seems  a  |H*oof  of 
their  native  wildnese,  anrd  it  is  cOTroborate^l  by  the 
following  circumstance  that  happened  to  Dr.  Fuller^ 
the  author  of  the  lEstory  of  Berwick,  who  fcmni  a-' 
bidden  Calf  two  days  old,  very  lean  and  weak.  Ont 
his  stroking  its  head  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three 
times  like  an  old  Bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  wentr 
back  a  few  steps,  and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its? 
force :  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped 
back,  and  bolted  as  before.     But  being  aware  of  its 
intentions,  he  moved  aside,  and  it  missed  its  aira^ 
fell,  and  was  so  very  we^,  that  though  it  made  se- 
veral efforts  it  was  not  able  to  rise.     It,  however, 
had  done  enough ;  the  whole  herd  was  alarmed,  and 
coming  to  its  rescue,  they  obliged  him  to  retire. 
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When  any  one  of  them  happens  to  be  woandaft, 
t)r  grown  Weak  tod  feeble  through  age  or  sicknesd^ 
the  rest  of  the  herd  set  lipon  and  gore  it  to  death;* 
There  is  Bcarcdy  any  ^rt  of  the^  Ox  that  is  mot  of 
some  nse  to  mankind.  Boites,  c6mbs,  knife-handle^ 
and  drinkiiig-vessels,  are  made  of  the  horns.    Thfe 
horns,  when  softened  with  boiling  >tater^  become  so 
pKabid,  as  to  be  formed  into  tfanspareYit  plated  for 
lanterns;    an  iiiventbtt  ascribed  t6  King  Alfre<?, 
who  is  said  to  hare  first  used  thern  to  pi-eserve  his 
candle-time  measurers  from  the  wind.  Their  dimg 
is  useful  as  manure.  Glue  is  made  of  the  cartilages!, 
gristles^  and  the  finer  pieces  of  cuttings  and  parings 
of  the  hides,  boiled  ifi  ^ater,  till  they  become  gela- 
tinous  and  the  parts   strfficiently    dissolved,    and 
thtn  dAtd.     The  bone  is  a  cheap  siabstitute,'  i* 
msaiy  inst^nteeS,   for  ivbry.     The  thinnest  6f  tfefe 
Calves-skirts  stft  manufactured  into  v^Hurti.    The 
btOdd  itf  nsed  as  the  basis  of  Prussian-blue.    S'adlers 
adtf  6flteril^  use  a  fine  sort  bf  thread,  prepared  from 
the  siiiews,  which  is  mtfch  stronger  than  any  other 
e^uaffy'  fine.    The  hair  i^  valuable  hi  various  matiu- 
fecturies ;  and  the  suet,  fat,  and  tattow,  for  candl6ff. 
Ttht  utility  of  th6  milk  atid  cream  is  \<^ell  known. 

From  the  circumstanced  of  these  animals  furriishi  A^ 
tlte  Getfto6$  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  thdt- 
favbtrfite  foorf,  they  bear  for  th6m  a  sup6i*$titi6uk 
vcmeration,  founded  thus  principally  in  griititude. 
Thei'e  i^  scarcely  A  Geritoo  to  be  found  thdi  w6iild 


Puller's  HiftoTy  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.— Bcmck>  Qu^rupcd*. 
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not,  were- he  under  a  forced  option,  prefer  sacri- 
ficing his  parents  or  children  to  the  slaying  of  « 
Bull  or  Cow.  Believing  fully  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  they  are  also  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
injuring  the  souls  of  those  of  their  fellow-creatures 
that  have  taken  their  abode  in  these  animal  cases^ 
This  also  tends  to  restrain  them  from  destroying, 
designedly,  any  of  the  brute  creation,  and  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  dispossessing,  by  violence,  any 
being  of  that  life  which  God  alone  can  give ;  and 
they  respect  it  in  the  flea  equally  with  the  ele-«. 
phant.* 

The  Indians,  who  use  tlie  Ox  in  agriculture, 
think  it  more  convenient  for  their  purposes  to  be 
without  horns.  They  have  therefore  a  mode  of  im- 
peding the  growth  of  these,  by  making  an  incisionj, 
at  a  proper  period,  where  the  horns  are  first  seen, 
and  afterwards  applying  fire  to  the  >younds. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a  re* 
mark  on  the  barbarous  mode  of  slaughtering  Oxen 
adopted  in  this  country.^  Drawn  with  its  horns  to 
a  ring,  this  wretched  animal  has  its  head  sometimes 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  butcher's  axe  before  it 
falls.  Three  or  four  blows  are  often  insufficient  to 
deprive  it  of  sensation,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  after  the  first  or  second  it  breaks 
loose  from  its  murderers,  and  has  to  be  seized  and 
tied  up  afresh.  Those  who  have  heard  its  groans 
and  bellowings  on  these  occasions  will  easily  be 
convinced  of  the  agony  it  undergoes.     The  Portu- 

*  Grose  i.  184. 
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guese  slay  their  Oxen  by  passing  a  sharp  knife 
through  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  into  the  spine,  g 
which  causes  instant  death.  Lord  Somerville  took;.  I 
with  him  to  Lisbon  a  person  to  be  instructed  in  this  I 
method  of  "laying  down  cattle,"  as  it  is  termed  1 
there,  in  the  hopes  that  our  slaughterers  might  be"  J 
induced  to  take  the  same  mode ;  but  with  all  the  I 
stupidity  and  prejudice  of  a  set  of  men  steeled^  1 
against  every  principle  of  humanity,  they  have  hi-  | 
therto  invariably  refused  to  adopt  it,  nor  will  they  1 
probably  ever  do  it,  unless  compelled  by  some  actl  J 
of  the  legislature.  i  I 

TUG  BACKELEY.  <    I 

The  Backeley  of  the  Hottentots  seems  to  be  buB  I 
a  variety  of  the  common  Ox,  its  temperament  andf  1 
disposition  considerably  altered  from  difference  of  cliJl 
mate  and  situation.     The  name  is  said  to  be  derivew  B 
fi^m  the  word  backeley,  which  in  the  Hottentot  laa- I 
guage  signifies  war.     In  all  their  armies  there  artf  J 
considerable  troops  of  these  animals  (trained  to  wai*) 
which  are  easily  governed,  and  which  are  let  loose 
by  the  chief  when  a  proper  opportunity    occurs. 
They  instantly  dart,  with  great  impetuosity,  on  the 
enemy  ;  strike  witli  their  horns,  kick,  overturn,  and 
trample  under  their  feet  every  thing  that  opposes 
their  fury.     Hence,    if  not  quickly  turned  back, 
they  run  ferociously  into  the  ranks,  which  they  soon 
put  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  thus  prepare  an 
easy  victory  for  iheir  masters. 

They  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  guarding  the 

flocks.     When  pasturing,  at  the  least  signal  from 
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tjijeir  kijeptr,  tlw^y  icoUect  and  bring  togptber  this 
^aodering  animals.    They  also  run  with  fury  upoa 
strang^rs^  which  maki^s  them  a  great  security  against 
the  attacks  of  the  bmchies,  or  robbers  of  cattle* 
Every  Araai  has  at  least  six  of  these  Backeleyf, 
which  are  chosen  from .  among  thp  fiercest  Oxen. 
When  one  of  them  diesi  or  becomes  unserviceable 
by  age^  another  is  selected  from  th|s  flock  to  suc- 
ceed him.    The  choice  is  made  by  otie  of  the  oldest 
of  thekraal^  who  is  supposed  to  distinguish  theanimdl 
that  will  be  the  mp^  easily  instructed.     This  novi-; 
ciate  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  experienced 
Backeleys,  and  he  is  taught  to  follow  his  compa- 
nion, either  by  blows,  or  some  other  means.  In  the 
^ight  they  are  tied  together  hy  the  horns,  and  are 
Jikewise  kept  in  the  same  situation  during  part  of 
the  day,  till  the  young  Q%  is  completely  trained  to^ 
1^  ^  vigilant  defender  of  the  flock.    These  Backe*^ 
Iqys,  or  keepers  of  the  flocks^  know  every  inhafaiw 
taJQt  of  the  ir^l,  and  shew  the  same  mar^ts  of  re^ 
^pect  for  i\\  th^  men,  women,  and  children,  as  a 
Pqg  does  for  those  who  Uve  in  his  master^s  family;. 
Hence,  these  people  may  approach  their  cattle  witjii 
the  utn^ost  safety ;  for  the  Back^eys  never  do  them 
the  smallest  iryury. ,  But  if  a  stranger,  partic^ilariy 
^n  European,  §hpuld  us^  the  ^me  freedom,  without 
being  accompanied  with  a  H[Qttento.t>  his.ljfe  wouldr 
be  in  the  greatest  daiige?*.    These  Bao^eleyg,  which 
pasture  all  afpu^dj  would  soon  run  upon  hin)  9^ 
full  gallop,  and  if  not  protected  by  the  shepherds, 
by  fire-arms,  or  by  suddenly  climbing  a  tree,   his 
destruction  would  be  iu^vitabl^    ]^.  Y^n. would  ha 
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hate  recourte  to  sticks  or  stones :  a  Backeley  is  not 
to  be  mtimidated  by  such  feeble  weapons.  M.  KoU 
t>en  says^  thst  he  was  often  attadked  by  the  Backe-^ 
leys :  wbenevisr  he  observed  them  sallying*  after  him 
ht  used  to  call  out  aloud  to  the  keepers^  but  thd 
animals  frequently  got  up  to  him  before  he  could 
make  the  people  hear.  In  this  case  he  was  always 
«mder  the  jaecessity  of  firing  at  them,  and  the  report 
•of  his  gun  be  found  had  invariably  the  desired  effect 
jo  frightening  them  away.''^ 

THE  AMERICAN  BISON.f 

4 

The  American  Bison  has  short,  rounded,  distant 
horns,  pointing  outwards.  It  is  covered  in  many 
pftrts  with  long  shaggy  hair,  and  has  a  high  protu- 
berance on  the  shoulders.  The  fore-parts  of  th« 
body  are  extremely  thick  and  strong;  and  the  hinder 
parts  comparatively  weak. 

These  animals  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the 
open  savannahs  morning  and  evening.  They  retire 
durii^  the  sultry  parts  of  the  day  to  rest  near  shady 
rivulets  and  streams  of  water,  frequently  leaving  so 
deep  an  knpressicHi  of  their  feet  in  the  moist  laxid, 
(from  the  great  weight  of  their  bodies)  as  to  be 
traced  and  shot  by  the  artful  Indians.;!:     In  this  un- 

^  ■    '  I.  ■■    ■  .11  I        I  ■  -  Ml    II  ■III  III 

•  Koiben,  i.  178, 

t  StnonVmb.-tBos  Americanus.  Linn, — ^Bison  d'Amerique.  Buff*^^ 
AmericaQ  BUon.  SmelUe, — Buffalo.  Lanvjon.  C^/^ji^.— American  Buf- 
fab.  Hearne, — American  Ox  and  Amerlean  Bison.  Penn.^-'^Sbaw*! 
Gen,  ZooL  ii.  tab.  106.  207. 

I  **  The  head  of  an  old  Bull  (fays  Mr.  Hearne)  is  of  a  great  size 
and  weight  indeed  :  some  that  I  have  seen  were  so  large,  that  I  could 
not,  without  difficulty,  lift  them  from  the  ground."  Journey  to  the 
Noitfaem  OceaHi  p*  251. 
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dertaking  it  is  necessary  that  the  men  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful,  since,  when  only  wounded,  they 
become  excessively  furious.  They  go  against  the 
wind,  as  the  smell  of  the  animals  is  so  exquisitCj  that 
the  moment  they  get  scent  of  their  enemy  they  retire 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  With  a  favourable 
wind  the  men  approach  very  near,  since  the  animals 
are  frequently  almost  blinded  by  the  hair  that  co- 
vers their  eyes.  Jn  taking  aim  they  direct  their  piece 
to  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder,  by  which  means  they 
generally  bring  them  down  at  one  shot.  If  they  do 
not  fall,  they  immediately  run  upon  their  enemy, 
and,  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  as  offensive  weapons, 
tear  him  in  pieces,  and  trample  him  into  the  earth.* 

They  are  so  amazingly  strong,  that  when  they  fly 
through  the  woods  from  a  pursuer,  they  frequently 
brush  down  trees  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  ;  and,  be 
the  snow  ever  so  deep,  such  is  their  strength  and 
agility,  that  they  are  able  to  plunge  through  it  much 
faster  than  the  swiftest  Indian  can  run  in  snow-shoes, 
^*  To  this  (says  Mr.  Hearne)  I  have  been  an  eye- 
witness many  times,  and  once  had  the  vanity  to 
think  that  I  could  have  kept  pace  with  them  ;  but, 
though  I  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  teing  parti- 
cularly fleet  in  snow-shoes,  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  no  match  for  the  Bisons,  notwithstanding  they 
were  then  plunging  through  such  deep  snow,  that 
their  bellies  made  a  trench  in  it  as  large  as  if  many 
heavy  sacks  had  been  hauled  through  it.f* 

In  Canada  the  hunting  of  the  Bison  is  a  very  com- 

^Xatcibyyii  p.  xxtIL    DuFmz,  254.  f  Hearne,  253. 
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mbn  employment  of  the  natives.  They  draw  up  in 
a  large  square,  and  commence  their  operations  Jby 
setting  fire  to  the  grass,  which,  at  certain  seasons, 
is  very  long  and  dry.  As  the  fire  goes  dn  they  ad- 
Tance,  closing  their  ranks  as  they  proceed.  The 
animals,  alarmed  with  the  fire  on  all  sides,  gallop 
confusedly  about  till  they  are  hemmed  in  so  close 
that  frequently  not  a  single  beast  is  able  to  escape.* 

In  Louisiana  the  men  mount  on  horseback,  each 
^th  a  sharp  crescent-pointed  spear  in  his  hand.— 
They  approach  with  the  wind,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
animals  smell  them,  they  instantly  make  off;  but 
the  sight  of  the  Horses  moderates  their  fear,  and  the 
majority  of  them,,  from  their  luxuriant  feeding  are 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  so  fat  arid  unwieldy,  as 
easily  to  be  enticed  to  slacken  their  pace.     As  soon 
as  the  men  overtake  them,  they  endeaVour  to  strike 
the  crescent  just  above  the  ham,  in  such  tpaiiner  as 
to  cut  through  the  tendons,  and  render  them  after- 
wards an  easy  prey.f 

The  h>inting  of  these  animals  is  also  cominon  in 
several  parts  of  South  America.  It  commences  with 
a  sort  of  festivity,  and  ends  in  an  entertainment 
in  which  one  of  their  carcases  supplies  the  only  in- 
gredient. As  soon  as  a  herd  of  cattle  is  seen  on  the 
plain,  the  iriost  fleet  and  active  of  the  horsemen  pre- 
pare to  attack  them,  and,  descending  in  the  form  of 
a  widely  extended  crescent,  hunt  them  in  all  direc- 
tionsj  After  a  while  they  become  so  jaded  and 
veary,  that  they  seem  ready  to  sink  under  their  fa- 

-  ■  ■■       .■  II.  ■nil  ■      ■  * I  ii«n  '■" 
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tigue ;  but  the  hunters^  still  urging;  them  to  flight 
by  «thdr  loud  cries^  drive  them  at  last  from  the  field. 
Such  as  are  unable  to  exert  the  necessary  speed  for 
escape  are  slaughtered.  The  hunters  from  these 
supply  themselves  with  what  flesh  they  want^  and 
abandon  the  rest  to  the  Wolves.* 

The  sagacity  which  these  animalsexhiHt  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Wolves  ia 
admirable.  When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a  drove 
of  those  ravenous  creatures^  the  herd  throws  itself 
into  the  form  of  a  circle^  having  the  weakest  in  the 
aoiddle^  and  the  strongest  ranged  on  the  outside^ 
thus  presenting  an  impenetrable  front  of  hom&*-« 
When,  however,  they  are  taken  by  suipriBe  and 
liave  recourse  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fattest  and 
weakest  infallibly  periskf 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  fhest 
animal^  by  catching  the  calves  and  hen&ig  them 
with  the  common  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the 
breed*  This  has  not,  however,  been  found  te^  aii<^ 
cwer^  for,  when  th^  grew  up,  they  alwa}i«  became 
impatient  of  restraint,  and,  from  their  great  strength^ 
yBTOfoiA  break  cfown  the  strongest  inclosure,  and  tit^ 
tice  the  tame  cattle  tofoUc^v  them. 

The  uses  of  the  Bison  are  various.  Powder-flasks 
are  made  of  their  horns.  The  skin  forms  an  exorf* 
lent  bufF  leatl^r,  and,  when  dressed  with  the  hair 
on,  serves  the  Indsaoa  for  clothes  and  shoes.  Tha 
Europeans  of  Louisiana  use  them  for  blankets^  and 
iind  them  light,  warm,  and  soft*    The  flesh  ia  a 

I       ■— — ^1— — ■        ■       !■    I  till  ■■   ■  ■  ■       ■         —>. 
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conEidcraWa  article  of  food,  and  the  \iUY\ch  on  the 
shoulders  is  esteemed  a  great  delieaoy.  The  bulls, 
■when  fat,  frequently  yield  each  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  of  tallow,  which  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  The  hair  or  wool  is  spun  in- 
to gloves,  stockings,  and  garters,  that  are  very 
strong,  and  look  as  well  as  those  made  of  the  finest 
Sljeep's  wool.  Governor  Pownal  assures  us  tjiat  the 
■nost  luxurious  clothing  may  be  manufactui-etl  from 
It.* 

THE    BUFPAI-O.t 
The  Buffalo,  in  its  general  form,  has  a  great  re- 
aemblance  to  the  common  Os,  but  it  difFe;rs  from  it 
in  its  horns,  and  in  some  particulars  of  its  internal 
structure.     It  is  larger  than  the  Ox  ;  the  head  is 
qiao  bigger  in  proportion,  the  forehead  higher,  and 
the  muzzle  longer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  broad 
and  square.     The  liorns  are  large,  ai>d  of  a  com- 
pressed form,  with  the  exterior  edge  sharp  :  thejp 
are  strait  for  a  considerable  length  irom  their  base, 
and  then  bend  slightly  upwards.]".     The  general  co- 
lour of  the  animal  is  blackish,  except  the  forehead, 
4nd  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  are  of  a  dusky  white. 
The  hunch  is  not,  as  many  have  supposed  it,  a  large 
fleshy  lump,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  bones  that 
form  the  withers  being  continued  to  a  greater  length 
than  in  most  other  animals. 


*  FenaaHt's  Aicric  Zuology. 

t  Synonyms.— BosBubalus.  iiw.— Buffic.  B«^.— Buflalo,  Ftna. 
t  Mr.  Ptnnani  tays  [hey  liave  b«n  kjioWQ  lo  grow  to  the  lenjtli  uf 
tntiotnck    Ouiliws,  ill.  i>j. 
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It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India  end 
Africa,  but  has  been  introduced  into  some  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  become  naturalized.  In 
Italy  it  is  perfectly  domesticated,  and  constitutes  8 
great  part  both  of  the  riches  and  food  of  the  pocw. 
It  is  here  employed  in  agriculture,  and  butter  ainl 
cheese  are  made  from  its  milk. 

The  Buffalo  is  very  frequent  in  Western  Hindo- 
Stan.  It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  mud,  and  will 
swim  over  the  broadest  rivers.  It  is  often  seen,- 
during  inundations,  to  dive  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep, 
to  force  up  with  its  horns  the  aquatic  plants,  and  eat 
them  while  swimming.* 

These  animals  are  domesticated  in  many  parts  of 
the  east.  It  is  said  to  be  a  singular  sight  to  see; 
morning  and  evening,  large  herds  of  them  cross 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  proceed, '  all 
wedged  against  each  other,  the  herdsman  Tiding  on 
one  of  them,  sometimes  standing  upright,  and 
sometimes  couching  down ;  and  if  any  of  the  exte- 
rior ones  are  out  of  order,  stepping  lightly  frotn 
back  to  back,  to  drive  them  along.f  -     * 

A  very  singular  circumstance  relative  to  these 
animals,  is  recorded  by  those  who  completed  the 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  begun  by  Captain 
Cook.  When  at  Pulo  Condore  they  procured  eight 
Buffaloes,  which  were  to  be  conducted  to  the  ships 
by  ropes  put  through  their  nostrils  and  round  their 
horns  ;  but  when  these  were  brought  within  sight  of 
the  ship's  people,  they  became  so  furious  that  some 
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out  the  cartilage  of  their  nostrils,  and 
set  themselves  at  liberty ;  and  others  broke  down 
even  the  shrubs  to  which  it  was  frecjuently  found 
necessary  to  fasten  them.  All  attempts  to  get  them- 
on  board  would  have  been  fruitless,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  children  whom  the  animals  would  suffer  to 
approach  them,  and  by  whose  puerile  management 
their  rage  was  quickly  appeased ;  and,  when  the 
animals  were  brought  to  the  beach,  it  was  by  their 
assistance,  in  twisting  ropes  about  their  legs,  that  the 
men  were  enabled  to  throw  them  down,  and  by  that 
means  get  them  into  the  boats.  And  what  appears 
to  have  been  no  less  singular  than  this  circumstance 
was,  that  they  had  not  been  a  day  on  board  before 
they  became  perfectly  gentle.* 

The  skin  and  horns  of  this  animal  are  its  most 
valuable  parts  ;  the  former  being  extremely  strong 
and  durable,  and  consequently  well  adapted  for  va- 
rious purposes  in  which  a  strong  leather  is  required. 
The  latter  have  a  fine  grain,  are  strong,  and  bear  a 
good  polish  ;  and  are,  therefore,  much  valued  by 
cullers  and  other  artificers. 

The  flesh  of  the  Buffalo  is  said  to  be  excellent 
eating  ;  and  so  entirely  free  from  any  disagreeable 
smell  or  taste,  that  it  resembles  beef  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  flesh  of  the  Cows,  when  sometime 
gone  with  young,  is  esteemed  the  finest ;  and  the 
young  Calves  cut  out  of  the  bellies  of  their  mo- 
thers are  reckoned  by  the  Americans  the  greatest 
possible  delicacy. 

*  Cogic'i  last  Voy^e,  ir.  aft. 
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Hhfe  savagd  disposition  dC  fhis  animal  renders .  il 
Well  known  ab6ut  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
the  several  othef  parts  of  Africa  where  it  is  found. 
It  is  very  targe  and  enormously  strong.  The  hodf 
IS  of*  a  bladt  or  dusky  ash-Colour;  the  front  paCrts 
covered  with  Jong,  coafse,  blacky  hair.  The  horns 
are  very  thick  arid  rugged  at  the  base,  sometimes 
measuring  three  feet  in  leilgth,  and  laying  so  fla£ 
as  to  cover  almost  all  the  top  of  the  head.  T?ie 
cars  are  large  and  slouching.  The  body  atid  limbs 
are  vety  thick  and  muscufer ;  and  the  animal  is 
above  eight  feet  long  and  six  in  height.  The  head 
hangs  down  and  bears  a  most  fierce  arid  malevolent 
aspect. 

In  the  plains  of  Caffraria  the  KufFaldS  are  so 
common  that  it  is  by  no  fneahs  unusual  to  see  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred,  of  thenfi  in  a 
herd.  They  generally  retire  to  the  thickets  and 
woods  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  go  out  into  ttc 
plains  to  graze.f 

Treacherous  in  the  extreme  they  frequently  con- 
ceal themselves  among  the  trees,  and  there  stanq 
lurking  till  some  unfortunate  passenger  comes  by, 
when  the  animal  at  once  rushes  out  into  the  roadj 
and  attacks  the  traveller,  who  has  no  chance  to  escap<^. 

♦  Synonyms.— Bos  Cafer.   limv.— Cape  Ot..  Fewf.   Keff. '^Ca!f4 
Buffalo.  Sparrman, — African  Buffalo.  C/jurcb. — Buffalo.  BiwicL' 
Beiu.  S^uad,  ^.43. 
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but  by  climbing  up  a  tree,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
benearone.  Flight  is  of  no  avail,  he  is  speedily  over- 
taken by  the  furious  beast,  who,  not  content  trith 
throwing  him  down  and  kilHng  him,  stands  over  him 
even  foraiongtimeafterwards,trampIing  him  with  his 
hoofs,  and  crushing  him  Ivith  his  knees ;  and  not  only 
mangles  and  tears  the  body  to  pieces  witli  his  horns 
and  teeth,  but  likewise  strips  off  the  skin,  by  licking 
it  with  his  ttmgue.  Nor  does  he  perform  all  this 
at  once,  but  often  retires  to  some  distance  from  the 
body,  and  returns  with  savage  ferocity  to  gratify 
sfresh  his  cruel  inclination.* 

As  Professor  Thauberg  was  travelling  in  Caffraria, 
he  and  his  companions  liad  just  entered  a  wood, 
when  thiey  discovered  a  large  old  male  Buffalo, 
lying  quite,  alone,  in  a  spot  that,  for  the  space  of  a 
few  square  yards,  was  free  from  buslies.  The  ani- 
mal no  sooner  observed  the  guide,  who  went  first, 
than,  mth  a  horrible  roar,  he  rushed  upon  him. 
The  fellow  turned  his  horse  short  round  behind  a 
large  tree,  and  the  Bufialo  rushed  straight  forwards 
to  the  next  man,  and  gored  his  horse  so  dreadfully 
io  the  belly  that  it  died  soon  after.  These  two 
climbed  into  trees,  and  the  furious  animal  made 
Ws  way  towards  the  rest,  of  whom  the  professor 
was  one,  who  were  approaching,  but  at  some 
distance.  A  Horse  without  a  rider  was  in  the 
front;  as  soon  as  the  Buffalo  saw  him  he  became 
WDte  outrageous  than  before,  and  attacked  him. 
wiA  such  fury  that  he  not  only  drove  his  horns 
inter  the  Horse's  breast,  but  even  out  again  through 
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the  very  saddle.*  This  Horse  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  such  excessive  violence  that  he  ift* 
stantly  died,  and  many  of  his  hones  were  broken^ 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Professor  happened  to  come 
up,  but  from  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  having  no 
room  to  turn  round,  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his 
Horse,  and  take  refuge  in  a  tolerably  high  tree* 
The  Buffalo,  however,  had  finished,  for  after  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Horse  he  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  galloped  away.f 

Some  time  after  this  the  Professor  and  his  party 
espied  an  extremely  large  herd  of  Buffalos  grazing 
on  a  plain.  Being  now  sufficiently  apprized  of  the 
disposition  of  these  animals,  and  knowing  that  they 
would  not  attack  any  person  in  the  open  plains,  they 
approached  within  forty  paces,  and  fired  amongst 
them.  The  whole  troop,  not\nthstanding  the  in- 
dividual intrepidity  of  the  animals,  surprized  by  the 
sudden  flash  and  report,  turned  about,  and  made 
off'  towards  the  woods.  The  wounded  Buffalos 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  from  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  them.  Amongst  these  was  an 
old  bull  Buffalo,  which  ran  with  fury  towards  the 
party.  They  knew  that,  from  the  situation  of  the 
eyes  of  these  animals,  they  could  see  in  scarcely  any 
other  direction  than  straight  forward  ;  and  that  in 
an  open  plain,  if  a  man  that  was  pursued  darted 
out  of  the  course  and  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  they  would  gallop  forward  to  a  considerable 
distance  before  they  missed  him.      These  circuiri- 

'■I  ■■  mm,        ,  I    •  ■■  I.    Ill  ip^^^n— — — ii^— — 

*  We  are  not  informed  of  wh^t  materials  the  Hottentot- Mddlift  are 
made.  f  Thunberg,  i.  184. 
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Stances  prevented  their  'suffering  any  material  alarm. 
The.aniinal  from,  this  coiitrivance' passed  close  by 
them,  and  fell  before  he  appeared  to  have  disco- 
vered his  error.  Such^  however,  was  his  strength, 
that  notwithstanding  the  baH  had  entered  his  chest, 
and  penetrated  through  the  greatest  part  of  his 
body,  he  ran  at  full  speed  several  hundred  paces 
before  he  felL* 

The  Cape  Buffalo  is  frequently  hunted  both  by 
JBuropeans  and  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa.    In 
XJafiraria  he  is  generally  killed  by  means  of  javelins, 
which  the  inhabitants  use  with  considerable  dexte- 
rity.     When  a    CafFre  has  discovered  ^he  place 
where  several   Buffalos  are  collected  together  he 
bl6ws  a  pipe,  made  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  Sheep, 
which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.     The  moment 
his  comrades  hear  this  notice  they  run  up  to  the 
spot,    and  surrounding  the  animals,    which  they 
take  care  to  approach  by  degrees,  le^t  they  should 
alarm  thenl,  throw  their  javelins  at  them.     This 
is  generally  done  with  so  sure  an    aim  that  out 
of  eight  or  twelve  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  single 
one  escapes.    It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that 
^ile  the  Buffalos  are  running  off  some  one  of  the 
hunters  who  stands  in  the  way  is  tossed  and  killed ; 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  not  much  regarded  by 
the  Caffrarians.    When  the  chace  is  ended  each  one 
cuts  off  and  takes  away  his  share  of  the  game.f 

Some  Europeans  at  the  Cape  once  chaced  a  Buf- 
falo, and  h  .ving  driven' him  into  a  narrow  place  he 
turn^  round,  and  instantly  pushed  at  one  of  his 

*  Thunberg,  ii.  84.  f  lbid>  i.  205. 
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pursuers,  who  had  on  a  red  waistcoat.  The  mafl^ 
to  save  his  life,  ran  to  the  water,  plunged  in,  and 
swam  off :  the  animal  followed  him  so  closely  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  no  alternative  but  that  of 
diving.  He  dipped  overhead,  and  the  Buffalo,  losing 
sight  of  him,  swam  on  towards  the  opposite  shore^ 
three  miles  distant,  and,  as  was  supposed,  would 
have  reached  it,  had  he  not  been  shot  by  a  gun 
from  a  ship  lying  at  a  little  distance.  The  skin  was 
presented  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  who  had 
it  stuffed,  and  placed  it  among  his  collection  of 
curiosities.* 

Like  the  Hog  this  animal  is  fond  of  wallowing 
in  the  mire.  His  flesh  is  lean,  but  juicy,  and  jof  a 
high  flavour.  The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough,  that 
targets,  musket-proof,  are  formed  of  it;  and  even  ' 
while  the  animal  is  alive  it  is  said  to  be  in  many 
parts  impenetrable  to  a  leaden  musket-ball :  balls  . 
hardened  with  a  mixture  of  tin  are,  therefore,  al- 
ways used,  and  even  these  are  often  flattened  by 
the  resistance.  Of  the  skin  the  strongest  and  best 
thongs  for  harness  are  made.f 

Tlie  Hottentots,  who  never  put  themselves  to 
any  great  trouble  in  dressing  their  victuals,  cut  the 
Buftalos'  flesh  into  slices,  and  then  smoke,  and  at 
the  same  time  half  broil  it,  over  a  few  coals.'  They 
also  frequently  eat  it  in  a  ^tate  of  putrefaction. 
They  dress  the  hides  by  stretching  them  on  the 
ground  with  stakes,  afterwards  strewing  them  over 
with  warm  ashes,  and  then  with  a  knife  scraping 
off  the  hair.j 

*  Kolbcn,  ii.  lo;.  +  Church.  J.  Thunberg,  i.  192—195. 
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X  HE  ^mals  of  this  tribe  perform  various  ser-r 
V^ce^  for  mankind,  in  drawing,  carrying  J^urthens, 
and  in  heaxing  about  on  their  back  this  lord  of  the 
creation.  All  the  species,  except  one  that  is  foun4 
among  the  South  American  mountains,  have  single 
hoofs  t  this,  however,  is  said  to  have  its  hooff 
cloven.  They  all  fight  by  biting,  and  kicking  with 
th^ir  hind-feet ;  and  have  the  singular  property  pf 
breathing  only  through  the  nostrils. 

They  are  gregarious,  and  in  a  wild  state  inhabit 
the  most  retired  deserts.  Of  the  ^£r  species  now 
Ijinownj  only  one  is  found  on  the  New  Continent^ 
the  rest  being  confined  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  generic  characters  of  the  Horse  are  six  pa- 
rallel front- teeth  in  the  upper-jaw;  and  six  in  the 
lower-jaw,  somewhat  projecting.  It  has  also  one 
canine-tooth  on  each  side,  in  both  jaws,  remote 
from  the  rest. 

THE  COMMON    HORSE.*  '  ' 

« 

The  Horse  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  :  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  large 
herds  of  them  are  occasionally  seen.    They  are  ex- 


•    SrNONYMS. — Equus    caballus.     Linn. — Chcval.     ^«^(wr.— Wild 
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tremcly  swift,  active  and  vigilant ;  and,  like  somtf 
other  tribes  of  animals,  have  always  a  centind,  who 
gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  the  approach  of  danger, 
by  a  loud  neigh,  on  which  they  all  gallop  off^  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

In  Ukraine,  where  wild  Horses  are  often  fovind^ 
they  arc  made,  from  the  impracticability  of  taming 
them,  no  otherwise  serviceable  to  man  than  as  food* 
The  flesh  both  of  the  young  and  old  animals  is  very 
commonly  .exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.  The 
latter  is  said  to  eat  much  like  beef ;  whilst  that  of 
the  foals  is  as  white  and  more  tender  than  veal.* 

The  wild  Horses  of  South  America  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  entirely  of  the  Andalusian  breed.  They 
arc  now  become  so  numerous  as  to  live  in  herds, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  consist  of  ten  thousand. 
As  soon  as  they  perceive  domestic  Horses  in  the 
-fields  they  gallop  up  to  them,  caress,  and,  by  a 
kind  of  grave  and  prolonged  neighing,  invite  them 
to  run  oft".  The  domestic  Horses  are  soon  seduced, 
unite  themselves  to  the  independent  herd,  and  de- 
part along  with  them.  It  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  travellers  are  stopped  on  the  road  by  the  effect 
of  this  desertion.  To  prevent  this  they  halt  as  soon 
as  they  perceive  these  wanderers,  watch  their  own. 
Horses,  and  endeavour  to  frighten  away  the  others : 
in  this  case  the  wild  Horses  resort  to  stratagem  ; 
some  are  detached  before,  and  the  rest  advance  in 
a  close  column,  which  nothing  can  interrupt.  If 
they  arc  so  alarmed  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire,  tliey 


♦  Beauplau'i  description  of  Ukraine :  Churchill's  Coll.  i.  6oi. 
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change  their  direction/ but  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  dispersed.  Sometimes  they,  make  seve- 
ral turns  round  those  they  wish  to  seduce,  in  order 
to  frighten  them ;  but  they  often  retire  after  making 
Qne  turn.  When  the  inhabitants  wish  to  convert 
s^me  of  these  wild  Horses  into  domestic  ones^  which 
they  find  not  very  difficult  to  be  done,  persons 
mounted  on  Horseback  attack  a  troop  of  them^ 
md  when  they  approach  them,  they  throw  rop^, 
with  great  care,  round  their  legs,  which  prevent 
them  from  running  away.  When  brought  home 
they  are  tied  with  a  baiter  to  a  stake  or  a  tree,  with- 
out food  or  .drink,  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
this  they  are  cut,  and  then  broke  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  domestic  Horses.  They  ^oon  become 
(Jocile,  but  if  not  carefully- watched  will  again  join 
their  wild  fi'iends.* 

The  Horse,  in  a  domestic  or  improved  state,  is 
found  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  world,  except, 
perhaps,  within  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  its  reduction 
and  conquest  may  be  considered,  as  the  greatest  ac- 
quisition from  |:he  animal  world,  that  the  art  and 
industry  of  man  have  ever  made.  As  domestics, 
their  docility  and  gentleness  are  unparalleled,  and 
they  pontjibute  niore  to  the  convenience  and 
pride  of  man  than  ajl  other  animals  put  together. 

Jn  Arabia  they  are  found  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, as  little  degenerated  }n  their  race  and  powers 
as  the  Lion  or  Tiger,     To  the  Arabs  they  are  as 


•  Account  of  the  wild  Horses  in  Spanish  America,  by  D.  Felix  Azzara, 
Pbil.  Mag.  V.  330, 
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dear  as  their  owft  chijd^'eh ;  and  fhcJ  constant  inters 
course,  arising  frorh  livitig  in  the  same  tent  witU  ' 
their  owner  and  his  family,  creates  a  familiarity  that 
could  riot  otherwise  be  afFe^ted^  and  a  trftctabiiitj 
that  arises  only  from  the  kindest  tiSa^.  Th^j  ai* 
the  fleetest  animals  of  the  desert,  ^rid  afe  bq  w*4l- 
trained  as  to  stop  in  their  most  rapid  course,  by  thft 
slightest  check  of  the  rider.  Unaccustomed  t5  thiil 
spur,  the  least  touch  with  the  fbot  sets  theiti  dgaitt 

in  motion ;  and  so  obedient  are  they  to  the  rider'li 

»  "     ■  .     -» 

will,  as  to  be  directed  in  their  course  merely  by  the 
motion  of  a  switch.  They  form  the  principal  riches 
of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  use  them  both  itt 
the  chace  and  in  their  plundering  expeditions,  lii 
the  day-time  they  are  generally  l^ept  saddled  at  thd 
door  of  the  tent,  prepared  for  any  excursion  tKeii* 
master  may  take.*  They  never  carry  heavy  buir- 
ihens,  or  are  employed  on  lotig  journies,  *  Thei^; 
constant  food,  except  in  spring,  when  they  get  ^ 
little  grass,  is  barley,  which  they  are  suffered  to  .eat 
only  during  the  night. f  The  Arab,  his  wife,  and 
children,  always  lie  in  the  same  apartment  with  the 
mare  and  foal,  who,  instead  of  injuring  them,  suffer 
the  children  to  rest  on  their  bodies  and  necks  with- 
out in  the  least  incommoding  them  :  even  the  poor 
gentle  animals  seem  afraid  to  move  lest  they  should 
hurt  them.  They  never  beat  cr  correct  their  horses, 
but  always  treat  them  with  tlic  utmost  kindness : 
they  talk  to  and  reason  with  them. 

The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of  the  desert 


•  Irwia*s  Voyage,  i.  6. 
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consisted  of  a  beautiful  Mare:  this  the  French 
Consul  at  Said  oflfered  to  purchase,  with  an  intend 
tion  to  send  her  to>  l/juis  XIV.  . :  The  Arab,  .prised 
by  want, .  hesitated  a  long  time,  biit  at^ltaigth  qqU'^ 
sented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  very  considers 
able  sum  of  money,  which  he  named.  :The  Gonai^ 
wrote  to  France  for  permission  to  close  the  bargam^ 
and  having  obtained  it,  sent  immediately  to  thid 
Arab  the  information.  The  man,  so  poor  aaf  to 
possess  only  a  miserable  rag,  a  covering  for  hi« 
body,  arrived  with'  his  magnificent  ^courserw  .  He 
dismounted,  and  looking  first.at  the  gold,  and  tKaii 
sted^tly  at  his  Mare,  heaved  a  deep  sigh : — '^  T6 
whomiis  it  (he  exciaimed)  that  I  am  going  to  yieM 
•thee  up  ?  To  Europeans !  who  will  tie  •  thee  closc^ 
who  wiH  beat  thee,  who  will  render  thee  misera*. 
ble'l  Return  with  me  my  beauty,  my  jewel!  and 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  children!"  As  he  prot- 
nounced  the  last  words,  he  sprang  upon  her  back, 
and  was  out  of  sight  almost  in  a  moment.*  '  > 

What  an  amiable  and  affecting  sensibility  in :  a 
roan,  who  in  the  midst  of  distress,  could  prefer  ail 
the  disasters  attendant  on  poverty  rather  than  siir- 
rendfer  the  animal  that  he  had  long  fostered  in  his 
tent,  and  had  been  the  child  of  his  bosom,  to  what 
he  supposed  inevitable  misery!  The  temptation  even 
of  riches,  and  an  effectual  relief  from  poverty  had 
not  sufficient  allurements  to  induce  him  to  so  cruel 
an  act. 


*  Studies  of  Nature. 
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M0^  Mid  lh(  «2iSb<::i&s^  ke^  csf  cbe  9ocE 

f{i(ai97^  f««^  tr>  tnErn^  thnR;  d^s  vithaot 

m4  vh  f/jiA^seOtfi  whh  a  fe»r  hsadd^  of  driod 

tf^am  jrrr^rn  <vo0r  m  fimr-and'-areEitT  hoois.    Fhm 

tlv^  iM»vinMii  of  tfaetr  laiy>tir  aod  ciici  ther  arc  of 

#ii>rme  ri^rj  k^^  jet  thrr  presenre  mcoaq)anfale 

Several  of  the  other  eastern  coimtnes,  as  PerHs, 
^thioppia^  fyffypU  andBarbary,  have  derived  tfaeut 
l>r^yyl  of  llfjfrnc^  from  Arabia,  and  in  these  dimates 
the  i^ame  character  and  manners  skid  to  be  retain- 
C/l  i  they  arc  all  spirited,  strong,  and  active.  Tbc- 
<leM:n|>tion  of  the  EaAtem  Horses  in  the  Bodkof  Job^ 
in  exr^redirigly  f)oetical  and  expressive : — ^*  Hast 
thou  given  the  Hor«ie  strength  I  hast  thou  clothe4 
h\n  neck  with  thunder?  Canst  thpu make  him  afraid 
nn  a  OnmMjopper  ?  The  glory  of  his  nostrik  is  ter-; 
ri))lr.  lie  pawcth  in  thq  valley,  and  rejoic^th'  in 
hin  Btrrn/rth  :  he  gocth  on  to  meet  the  armed  ?nen: 
Iln  moekcth  at  fear,  and  is  not  aflFrighted;  neither 
turnclh  he  bark  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  ratr 
tlcih  ngainat  him,  the  glittering  apear,  and  the 
•hirld.  lie  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness 
nnd  rng<'  i  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound 
i)f  iho  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  h^^ 
hn  ;  and  he  suielleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thiu^^ 
dcr  of  ihc  captains  and  the  shouting, "t 

^  ■         ■  '  ■  "^ 
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^be  A&y  courser^  when  he  hears  from  far. 
The  sprigjitly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war^ 
Pricks  up  his  ears^  and  trembling  with  di^light, 
^ifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hope^  the  promised  figh^ 
pn  bis  right  shoulder  hiy  thick  manj;  reclin^d^ 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  Yf'ind ; 
flii  homy-  hoofs  are  jetty  Mack  and  round  ^ 
His  chine  is  double ;  starting  with  ^  bound, 
{ie  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes,  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  fiowt 
jE{e  bears  his  rider  headicng  on  the  foe.f 

In  Norway,  where  the  rp^ds  are  inost  of  then| 
jmpassable  for  carriages,  the  Horses,  which  are 
yearly  all  stallions,  are  remarkably  sure-fpoted, 
they  skip  along  over  the  stones,  and  are  always  full 
of  spirit,  Pontoppidan  says,  when  they  go  up  and 
dow"  a  ^eep  cliff,  on  stones  li]ce  steps,  they  first 
jgently  tread  with  one  foot,*  to  try  jf  the  stone  be 
firm  ;  and  in  this  they  must  be  left  entirely  to  their 
own  management,  or  the  best  rider  in  the  world 
would  run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  When  they 
^ve  to  descend  steep  and  slippery  places,  and  such 
frequently  occur,  they,  in  a  surprising  manner,  like 
the  Asses  of  the  Alps  (which  we  shall  next  men- 
tion) draw  their  hind  legs  together  under  their  bo- 
dies, and  thus  slide  dbwn.  They  exhibit  much 
courage  when  they  cpntcnd,  as  they  are  often 
under  the  necessity  of  doing,  with  the  Woh^es  and 
£ears,  but  particularly  with  the  latter.  W  hen  the 
Horse  perceives  any  of  these  animals  near  him,  and 
has  a  Mare  or  Gelding  with  him,  he  first  puts  these 
^ehind  out  of  the  way,  and  then  ^iriously  attacks 
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his  enemy  with  his  fore-legs,  which  he  uses  so  ex-* 
pertly  as  generally  to  come  off  the  conqueror. 
jSometianeSj  however,  the  Bear,  who  has  .twice  the 
strength  of  his  adversary,  gets  the  advtotage,  par- 
ticularly  if  the  Horse  makes  at  any  attenapt,  by 
|:urning  round,  to  kick  him  with  his  hind-legs ;  for 
the  Bear  then  instantly  closes  upon  him,  and  keeps 
such  firm  hold  as  scarcely  by  any  means  whatever 
to  be  shaken  off:  the  Horse  in  this  case. gallops 
&way  with  his*  enemy,  till  he  falls  dow^n  and  expires 
from  loss  of  blood,* 

There  are  few  countries  that  can  boast  a  breed  of 
Horses  so  excellent  as  our  own.  The  English  hun- 
ters  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  noblest,  most  ele- 
gant, and  useful  animals  in  the  world.  While  the 
French,  and  many  other  European  nations,  seen) 
only  attentive  to  spirit  and  parade,  we  train  ours 
principally  for  strength  and  dispatch.  Theirs,  bow- 
tver,  have  the  advantage  of  never  coming  down 
before,  as  ours  do,  because,  m  breaking,  they  put 
them  more  on  their  haunches,  while  we,  perhaps, 
throw  them  too  much  forward.  With  unwearied 
attention,  however,  to  the  breed,  and  repeated  trials 
of  all  the  best  Horses  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
ours  are  now  become  capable  of  performing  what 
no  others  can.  Among  our  racers  we  have  had 
one  (Childers)  which  has  been  known  to  pass  over 
eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second  of  time,  a 
degree  of  fieetness  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other 


•  PpiX^rppidan,  pant  ii.  .p.- 3. 


hoY$p. — tti  the  year  1745,  the  post-master  of  Stret-. 
ton  rode,  oA  (Jifferent  horses,  along  the  roiad  to  and 
from  London,  no  less  than  215  miles  In  eleven 
hours  and  a  half,^  a  rate  of  above  eighteen  mikis  aq 
hour:  and  ifli  July,  1788,  a  Horse  belonging  to  4 
jgentleman  of  Billiter-square,  London,  was  trotted 
for  a  wager  thirty  miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty-fivQ 
ininutes,  which  }$  abpye  twenty-^one  miles  g.n  hour. 
•-^In  London  there  have  been  instances  of  a  single 
horse  drawing,  for  a  short  space,  the  weight  of 
three  tons :  and  some  of  the  pack-horses  of  the 
north  usually  carry  burthens  weighing  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  most  remark^le 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  British  Horses  is  in  our 
^ill  Horses,  some  of  which  have  been  known  to 

•  *  -  '  • 

carry,  at  one  load,  thirteen  measures  of  cohi,  that 
in  the  whole  would  amount  to  more  than  hinShun- 

1  •  . 

dred  pounds  in  weight. 

The  extreme  brutality  with  which  men  sometimes 
conduct  themselves  towards  the  inferior  orders  of 
tthe  Qreation,  is  almost  too  horrid  to  be  related. 
in  the  history  of  the  Horse,  one  of  the  most 
generous,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
feerviceable,  of  *all  animals,  we  have  too  rhariy  il- 
Ixistrations  of  this  fact : — 

In  the  year  1799  Lord  Robert  Seymour  stated  on 
oath,  before  the  Magistrates  in  Bow-street,  "  That 
lie  saw  a  coachman,  in  Oxford-street,  unmercifully 
Whipping,  from  his  box,  two  half- starved  and  per- 
fectly exhausted  horses,  which  were 'endeavouring 
to  draw  from  the  channel  an  empty  hackney-coach. 
The  driver  the»  alighted,  and  seizing  the  near  or 
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kft-hand  horse,  beat  him  for  a  .considerable  time, 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip :  he  then  proceeded 
to  the  other  horse,  the  outer  shoulder  of  which  was 
perfectly  raw  and  e^^coriated,  exposing  g.  sort  of 
pipe-hole  in  the  centre,  which  appeared  to.  have 
been  formed  by  a  roweh  The  cpachman  then  prxH 
ceeded  to  punch  repeatedly  the  raw  surface  of  the  ^ 
shoulder,  and  deliberately  wqrked  the  butt-end  of 
bis  whip  into  the  rowel  or  pipe-hole.  His  Lord- 
ship intreated  hiqi  to  desist,  reminding  him  of  the 
ijtter  inc£^pacity,  on  the  part  qf  th?  Horses,  to 
move.  The  coachman's  reply  w^as,  thfit  ^^if  h^ 
(hi^  Lordship)  interfered  any  further  on  the  part  of 
the  Hprses.  he  would  kill  thein  with  a  kpife  whicU 
\it  hd  phis  pocket  \" 

Horce-racing  has  given  birth  to  innumerable  iftn 
stances  of  the  fnost  d^ljberate  and  S9.vage  brutality ; 
— A  young  jockey,  who  rode  for  various  employ^rs^ 
desanbed^  very  feiplipgly,  the  painful  situation  in 
-which  h^  frequently  fo^nd  himself  placed.  Hcj 
once  Tode  the  ^orse  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  seve- 
ral in  training,  an4  of  wjiom  be  ha4  received  n^any 
favours  ;  but  though  he  had  exerted  all  his  skill  he 
fourjd  it  impossible  tq  win.  He  was  engaged  to 
ride  the  same  Korse  ngain.  He  represented  to  hij 
employer  the  impossibility  of  winning.  His  reason-  . 
ing,  however,  was  not  calculated  to  make  any  im^ 
pression  on  the  l^eart  of  this  Smithfield  sportsman, 
He  abused  the  lad  for  his  tenderness,  and  his  or, 
ders  were,  to  "  Make  him  win,  or  cut  his  entrails 
out  1  Mark,  if  you  do  not  give  him  his  belly-full  of 
whip,  you  shall  never  ride  again  for  ine.     Til  finc^ 
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Horse,  if  you*ll  find  whip  and  spur  !'*  The  generous 
animal  ran  three  four-mile  heats  without  flinching, 
with  such  an  excess  of  exertion,  that  his  eyes  seemed 
ready  to  start  from  theii*  sockets,  but  he  was  un- 
successfuL  He  was  hterally  cut  up  alive,  from  his 
shoulder  to  his  fla^,  the  tender  parts  of  his  belly 
were  cut  into  ribbands :  no  one  rebuked  the  thick- 
headed miscreant  who  was  the  author  of  this  use- 
less-piece  of  cruelty,  except  his  jockey  ;  who  swore 
he  would  rather  perish  for  want  than  repeat  a  busi- 
ness of  such  infamy.*' 

There  is  another  species  of  inhumanity  which  all 
ranks,  except  the  poor  and  indigent,  stand  accused 
of;  this  is  the  custom  of  travelling  post.     How 
often  do  we  see  the  trembling  chaise  or  coach-horse 
panting  for  breath,    every  limb  shattered  by  the 
liardness  of  the  roads,  entering  the  inn-yard,  spent 
apparently  to  the  last,  from  extreme  exertion.    His 
sides  wreathed  or  bleeding  with  the  lashes  or  spurs 
of  his  unfeeling  driver,  and  every  muscle  and  tendon 
quivering  with  convulsive*  agony !    in  vain  is   he 
offered  food :  his  mouth  is  parched  with  thirst  and 
dust.     He  cannot  eat,  and  water  is  denied,  because 
it  would  endanger  his  existence,  which  is  to-be  pre- 
served for  future  torment.     Often  is  the  postillion 
bribed  to  additional  exertion,  for  which  his  Horses 
lOust  be  flogged  till  ready  to  expire  from  fatigue  and 
torture  !  f  '  ' 

Could  the  poor  po5t-borse  tell  tht^e  all  bis.  woes  j 
Shtw  thee  his  bleed'.ng  shouWeis,  and  unfold 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold; 


•  Lawrence  .on  Horses. 
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KirM  It  tiuM  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompt  the  trav'ller  on  from  stage  to  stage: 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed  ; 
For  them  hk  limbs  grow  weak,  his  bare  ribs  bleed  | 
•    An4  though  he  groaning,  quickens  at  command^ 

Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider*s  hand  ^ 

^ecoijies  his  bitter  scourge  :«-*tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  liish  and^eel ; 
Till  when,  upliill,  the  destined  inn  be  gaiiiSy 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains, 
•       Prone  fi  om  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground. 
His  breath  emitted,  floats  io  clouds  around : 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  aides^ 
And  spattei'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides : 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  flows. 
And  every  r.erve  a  separate  torture  knows. 

Though  endowed  with  vast  strength,  and  gfe^it 
powers,  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  Horse,  that  it 
rarely  exerts  either  to  its  master's  prejudice  :*  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  endure  fatigues,  even  to  death,  for 
our  benefit.  Providence  seems .  to  have  implanted 
in  him  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  fear  of  the 
human  race,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  the  services  we  can  render  him.*  We 
have,  however,  one  instance  of  recollection  of  in- 
jury, and  an  attempt  to  revenge  it.  This  is  in- 
serted in  a  work  of  D.  Rolle,  Esq.  of  Torringtoii, 
'in  Devonshire : — A  Baronet,  one  of  whose  hunters 
had  never  tired  in  the  longest  chace,  once  encou- 
raged the  cruel  thought  of  attempting  completely 
to  fatigue  him :  after  a  long  chace,  therefore,  he 
dined,  and  again  mounting,  rode  him  furiously 
among  the  hills.     When  brought  to  the  stable,  his 
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ttrength  appeared  exhausted,  arid  he  'was  scarcely 
able  to  walk.  The  groom,  possessed  of  more  feel- 
ing than  Ifts  brutal  master,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  an  animal  thus  sunk 
down.  The  Baronet  some  time  after  entered  the 
stable,  and  the  Horse  made  a  furious  spring  upon 
him,  and  had  not  the  groom  interfered,  would  soon 
have  put  it  out  of  his  power  of  ev^r  again  misusing 
his  animals. 

The  barbarous  custom  of  docking  the  tails,  and 
cutting  the  ears  of  Horses,  is  in  this  country  very 
prevalent.    The  former,  principally  with  Waggon- 
horses,  under  the  pretence  that  a  bushy  tail  collects 
the  dirt  of  the  roads  ;  and  the  latter,  from  the  idea 
that  they  are  rendered  more  elegant  in  their  appear- 
ance.  Thus,  from  ideal  necesssity,  we  deprive  them 
of  two  parts  of  their  body  principally  instrumental, 
not  only  to  their  own  ease  and  comfdrt,  but  in  their 
utility  to  us.     By  taking  away  their  ears,   the  fun- 
nels are  destroyed  which  they  always  direct  to  the 
place  from  whence  any  sound  is  heard,  and  they 
are  thus  rendered  nearly  deaf.     And  in  the  loss  of 
their  tail,  they  find  even  a  still  greater  inconve- 
nience.  During  summer  they  are  perpetually  teazed 
'^th  swarms  of  insects,  that  either  attempt  to  suck 
"their  blood,   or  .to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  rectum, 
Tvhich  they  have  now  no  means  of  lashing  off;  and 
1X1  winter  they  are  deprived  of  a  necessary  protec- 
tion against  the  cold. 

But  of  all  others  the  custom  that  we  have  adopt- 
ed, for  it  is  found  in  no  other  nation  than  this,  o( 
kicking  them,  is  the  most  useless  and  absurd.  What 
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an,  afFecting  sight  it  is  ta  go  into  the  stable  of  somef 
eminent  horse-dealer,'  and  there  behold  a  range  61 
fine  and  beautiful  steeds  with  their  tails  eutr  and 
slashed,  tied  up  by  pullies  to  give  thetn  foirce,  some 
dropping  bloody  some  corruption,  ^lid  soilie  blxKxt 
and  corrupt  matter  mixed,  suffering  such  torture 
that  they  frequently  never  Recover  the  savage  gashes' 
they  have  received  ;  and  for  what  is  all  this'  done  ? 
' — that  they  may  hold  their  tails  somewhat  high^ry 
and  be  for  ever  after  deprived  of  the  power  of  mov- 
ing the  joints  of  them  as  a  defence  against  Flies  ! 

We  have  another  abuse  to  notice,  observable  i» 
those  who  shoe  Horses :  the  stupid  blacksmith,  in 
order  to  save  himself  a  little  trouble,  will  frequently  - 
apply  the  shoe  red-hot  to  the  Horse's  foot,  that  it 
may  bum  for  itself  a  bed  in  the  hoof,  and  fit  it  for 
its  reception.  "  The  utmost  severity  (says  Lord 
Pembroke)  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  all  those  wha 
clap  shoes  on  hot.  This  unpardonable  laziness  o€ 
farriers,  in  making  feet  thus  to  fit  shoes,  instead  of 
shoes  to  fit  the  feet,  dries  up  the  hoofs,  and  utterly 
destroys  them."*  It  is  of  the  most  minous  conse- 
quence, hardening  and  cracking  the  hoofs,  and  in- 
ducing even  the  ipost  fatal  disorders.  The  joints, 
the  wind,  and  the  eyes,  are  injured  by  it,  and  the 
gross  humours  which  naturally  descend  to  the  feet, 
and  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  insensible  perspira- 
tion, are  detained  by  the  hardness  of  the  surfacd 
they  have  to  penetrate. 

In  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa^^ 


*  Method  of  treating  Hoi-ses,  p.  186. 
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ris,  a  mode  is  laid  down  by  which  Horses  may  at  any 
time  be  stopped^  when  they  become  so  unruly  as  to 
run  away.  This  is  done  on  the  principle  of  their 
always  standing  still  when  suddenly  deprived  of 
sight.  M.  Dalesme  has  there  shewn  a  very  easy 
manner  of  disposing  two  lines,  which  let  fall  at  once 
upon  the  eyes  of  two  coach  Horses,  two  pieces  of 
leather  in  such  a  manner  as  immediately  to  hinder 
them  from  seeing.  These  cords  may  be  pulled  from 
within  the  carriage.  This  appears  capable  of  being 
improved  into  an  useful  preventive  to  the  fatal  ac- 
cidents which  sometimes  occur  from  unruly  or  highly 
fed  Horses.*  ^ 

The  stomach  of  Horses  is  small,  and  at  the 
cardia  there  is  a  little  valve  which  renders  them  in- 
capable of  vomiting.  Their  natural  diseases  are  few, 
but  our  ill-usage,  or  neglect,  or,  which  is  very  fre- 
<}uent,  our  over-care  of  them,  bring  on  a  numerous 
train,  which  are  often  fatal.  They  sleep  but  little, 
and  this,  in  general,  on  their  legs.  If  properly  treat- 
ed, they  will  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 


A  French  writer,  Lasterie,  has  lately  published  a 
description  of  a  Horse  without  hair,  which  he  con- 
siders as  forming  a  variety  in  the  species,  and  whose 
state  is  neither  the  effect  of  art  nor  of  disease.  This 
Horse,  purchased  at  Vienna,  and  taken  from  the 
Turks,  appears  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
^ts  the  same  food,  and  in  about  the  same  quantity, 
as  other  Horses,  is  lean,  and  very  easily  affected  by 
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cold.  There  is  not  upon  the  whole  body  any  haif 
except  the  eye-lashes  of  the  lower  eye-lid.  Hrs 
skin  is  black,  bordering  upon  grey,  with  some  wdiite 
spots  under  the  fore-shoulders,  and,  in  the  groins : 
it  is  also  soft  to  the  touch,  glossy,  and  a  little 
unctuous.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  depressed, 
which  embarrasses  his  respiration,  and  produces  a 
noise  each  time  that  he  takes  in  or  emits  air.* 

THE  ASS.f 

The  Ass  is  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  deserts 
of  Tartary,  the  southern  parts  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  In  its  native  state  it 
exhibits  an  appearance  very  far  superior,  both  in 
point  of  vivacity  and  beauty,  to  the  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

Asses  live  in  separate  herds,  each  consisting  of  a 
chief,  and  several  mares  and  colts,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty.  1  hey  are  excessively  timid,  and 
provident  against  danger.  A  male  takes  on  him  the 
care  of  the  herd,  and  is  always  on  the  watch.  If 
they  see  a  hunter,  who,  by  creeping  along  the 
ground,  has  got  near  them,  the  centinel  takes  a  great 
circuit,  and  goes  round  and  round  him,  as  discover- 
ing somewhat  to  be  apprehended.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  is  satisfied,  he  rejoins  the  herd,  which  sets  off 
with  great  precipitation.  Sometimes  his  curiosity 
costs  him  his  life  ;  for  he  approaches  so  near  as  to 
give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  shooting  him. — 
Their  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  are  most  ex- 

•  Journal  de  Physique. 
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quisite  ;  so  that  they  are  not  in  general  to  be  ap^ 
preached  without  the  utmost  difficulty. 

The  Ass,  like  the  Horse,  was  imported  into  Ame- 
rica by  the  Spaniards  :  and  that  country  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  race  of  animals  ;  for, 
where  they  have  run  wild,  they  have  multiplied  in' 
such  numbers,  that  in  some  places  they  have  become 
quite  a  nuisance.  In  the  kingdom  pf  Quito,  the 
owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  bred,  suffer  all 
persons  to  take  away  as  many  as  they  can,  on  pay- 
ing a  small  acknowledgement  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days  the  sport  of  hunting  them  lasts. 
They  catch  them  in  the  following  manner  : — ^A 
number  of  persons  go  on  horseback,  and  are  attend- 
ed by  Indians  on  foot  ;  when  arrived  at  the  proper 
places,  they  form  a  circle  in  order  to  drive  them  into 
some  valley  ;  where,  at  full  speed, .  they  throw  the 
noose^  and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  The  crea- 
tures, finding  themselves  inclosed,  makevery  furious 
efforts  to  escape  ;  and,  if  only  one  forces  his  way 
through,  they  all  follow  with  an  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity. However,  when  noosed,  the  hunters  throw 
them  down  and  secure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus 
leave  them  till  the  chace  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to 
bring  them  away  with  greater  facility,  they  pair  them 
with  tame  Ass^s  ;  but  this  is  not  easily  performed, 
for  they  are  so  remarkably  fierce,  that  they  often 
^'ound  the  persons  who  undertake  to  manage  them. 

They  have  all  the  swiftness  of  Horses,  and  neither 
declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career.— 
^Vhen  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  with  their 
heels  and  mouth  with  such  address,  that,  without 
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slackening  tlicir  pace^  they  often  maim  their  pursd^ 
ers.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  in  theM 
creatures  is,  that,  after  carrying  their  first  load,  their 
celerity  leaves  them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  lost, 
and  they  soon  contract  the  stupid  look  and  the  dull- 
ness peculiar  to  their  species.  It  is  also  observable 
that  these  creatures  will  not  permit  a  Horse  to  live 
among  them.  They  always  feed  together  ;  and,  if 
a  Horse  happens  to  stray  into  the  place  wh^re  they 
graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him,  and,  without  even  giv- 
ing him  the  choice  of  flying,  bite  and  kick  him  till 
they  leave  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Asses  descend  the  per* 
cipices  of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes  is  truly  extraordi- 
nary, and  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  the  passes  of 
these  mountains  there  are  often  on  one  side  steep 
eminences,  and  on  the  other  frightful  abysses ;  and, 
as  these  generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  road,  instead  of  lying  on  a  level,  forms  at 
every  little  distance  steep  declivities  of  several  hun- 
dred yards  downwards.  These  can  only  be  descended 
by  Asses ;  and  the  animals  themselves  seem  sensible 
of  the  danger,  by  the  caution  that  they  use.  When 
they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  descents,  they 
stop  of  themselves,  without  being  checked  by  the 
rider;  and,  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to  spur  them 
on,  they  continue  immoveable.  They  seem  all  this 
time  ruminating  on  the  danger  that  lies  before  themh, 
and  preparing  themselves  for  the  encounter.  They  not 
only  attentively  view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  snort 
at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  their  descent, 
Ihey  place  their  fore-feet  in  a  posture  as  if  they  were 
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rtopping  tibemselVies ;  they  then  also  put  their  hin- 
der feet  together,  but  a  little  forward,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  lie  down.     In  this  attitude,  having 

■ 

tak^  a  survey  of  the  road,  they  slide;  dpwn  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  meteor.  In  the  mean  time  all  that  the 
rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  him.^lf  fast  on  the  paddle, 
without  checking  the  rein,  for  the  least  motion  is 
sufficient  to  disorder  the  equilibrium  of  the  As$, 
in  which  case  they  must  both  unavoidably  perish. 
But  their  address  in  this  rapid  descent  is  truly  wpn- 
derful ;  for,  in  their  swiftest  motion,  when  they 
seem  to  have  lost  all  government  of  themselve?, 
they  follow  exactly  the  different  windings  of  tl^e 
road,  as  if  they  had  previously  settled  in  their  minds 
the  rout^  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  pre- 
caution for  their  safety.  In  this  journey,  the  n^- 
;tive$,  who  are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
.. tains,  and  hold  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  animate 
the  beasts  with  shouts,  and  encourage  them  to  per- 
sever^ce.  Some  Asses,  after  being  long  used  to 
these  journies,  acquire  a  kjnd  of  reputation  for  the jr 
safety  and  skill ;  and  their  value  rises  in  proportion 
to  their  fame. 

In  Spain  the  breed  of  Asses  has,  by  care  and  at- 
t:ention,  become  the  finest  in  the  world :  they  are 
large,  strong,  elegant,  and  stately  animals,  and  are 
ofl:en  found  to  rise  to  fifteen  hands  high.     The  be§t 
^Df  them  sell  sometimes  for  a  hundred  guineas  each 
or  upwards.    This  shews  that  the  Ass  may,  notwith- 
standing all  our  prejudices,  and  our  generally  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  it,  be  rendered  even  an  elegai\t 
as  well  as  an  useful  animal.     The  Romans  h^d  a 
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breed  which  they  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that 
Pliny  mentions  one  of  the  stallions  selling  for  a  price 
greater  than  three  thousand  pounds  of  our  money ; 
and  he  says  that  in  Celtiberia,  a  province  in  Spain^ 
a  she  Ass  has  brought  colts  which  were  bought  fijr 
nearly  the  same  sum.  And  Varro  speaks  of  an  Ass 
that  was  sold  in  his  own  time  in  Rome  for  near  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  also  excel  us  in  Asses  as  th^ 
do  in  Horses.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  size  and 
elegance,  and  sell  occasionally  for  higher  prices  than 
even  their  Horses.  In  their  attitudes  and  move- 
ments there  is  a  degree  of  gracefulness,  and  in  their 
cai*riage  a  nobleness  unknown  even  in  those  of  Spain. 
Their  foot  is  sure,  their  step  light,  and  their  pace^ 
quick,  brisk,  and  easy. 

They  are  not  only  in  common  use  for  riding  on 
in  Egypt,  but  they  were  not  long  ago  the  only  ani- 
mals on  which  the  Christians  of  any  coimtry  were 
allowed  to  appear  in.  the  capital.  The  Mahometaii 
merchants,  the  most  opulent  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  used  them. 

Being  more  hardy  than  the  Horse,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  them  for  long  journics  across  the  deserts. 
Most  of  the  Mussulmen  pilgrims  use  them  in  the 
long  and  laborious  journey  to  Mecca ;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Nubian  caravans,  which  are  sixty  days  iii 
passing  immense  solitudes,  ride  upon  Asses,  that 
do  not  appear  fatigued  when  they  arrive  in  Egypt. 

When  the  rider  alights,  he  has  no  occasion  to 
fasten  his  Assj  he  merely  pulls  the  rein  of  the  bridle 
^ight,  and  passes  it  over  a  ring  on  tlie  fore-part  of 
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(be  saddle  :  this  confines  the  animarshead,  and  ts^ 
Sufficient  to  make  him  remain  patiently  in  his  place. 

In  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo  Asses  stand  ready 
bridled  and  saddled  for  hire,  and  answer  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  hackney-coaches  in  London-  The 
person  who  lets  them  accompanies  his  Ass,  running 
behind  to  goad  him  on,  and  cry  out  to  those  on  foot 
to  make  way.  They  are  regularly  rubbed  down, 
and  washed,  which  renders  their  coat  smooth,  soft, 
and  glossy.  Their  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Horses,  usually  consisting  of  chopped  straw,  barley, 
and  small  beans.* 

The  gentleness,  patience,  and  perseverance  of 
this  abused  and  neglected  animal  are  without  ex- 
ample. He  is  subjected  to  excessive  labour,  and 
contented  with  the  coarsest  herbage.  The  common 
lanes  and  high  roads  are  his  nightly  residence,  and 
his  food  the  thistle  or  plain  tain,  which  he  sometimes 
prefers  to  grass.  In  his  drinking  he  is,  however, 
singularly  nice,  refusing  all  but  the  water  of  the 
clearest  brooks.  He  is  much  afraid  of  wetting  his 
feet,  and  will,  even  when  loaded,  turn  aside  to 
avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the  road.  His  countenance 
is  mild  and  modest,  fully  expressive  of  his  simple 
and  unaffected  deportment. 

His  services  are  too  often  repaid  by  hard  fare  and 
cornel  usage  ;  and,  being  generally  the  propertv  of 
t:he  poor,  he  partakes  of  their  wants  and  their  di.s- 
t:resses.  He  is  more  healthy  than  the  Horse^  and, 
t:hough  generally  degraded  into  the  most  useless  and 
neglected  of  domestic  quadrupeds,    he  miglit.  by 
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care  and  education,  bse  rendered  useftil  in  a  variety 
of  domesiic  afeirs  in  which  the  Horse  is  now  em-^ 
ployed*  Were  wc  but  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
him  we  could  not  fail  to  be  gainers  by  it.  We 
should  also,  cross  our  breed  with  the  Arabian^ 
Egyptian,  or  even  the  Spanish^  males:  which 
would  produce  us  an  offspring  improved  both  Jo 
strength  and  appearance.  The  fame  of  Asses  being 
stubborn  animals  is,  in  a  great  measure,  unfounded]; 
as  it  arises  solely  from  ill  usage,  and  not  from  any 
natural  defect  in  their  constitution  or  temper. 

An  old  man,  who  a  few  years  ago  sold  vegeta- 
bles in-  London,  used  in  his  employment  an  Ass, 
which  conveyed  his  baskets  from  door  to  door. 
Frequently  he  gave  the  poor  industrious  creature  a 
handful  of  hay,  or  some  pieces  of  bread,  or  greens, 
by  way  of  refreshment  and  reward.  The  old  man 
had  no  need  of  any  goad  for  the  animal,  and  seldom 
indeed  had  he  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  drive  it  on. 
His  kind  treatment  was  one  day  remarked  to  him, 
and  he  was  asked  whether  his  beast  was  apt  to  be 
stubborn.  ''Ah!  Master,  (he  replied)  it  Js  of  no 
use  to  be  cruel,  and  as  for  stubborness  I  cannot 
complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  any  thing,  and  to 
go  any  where  3  I  bred  him  myself:  he  is  sometimes 
skittish  and  playful,  and  once  run  away  from  nae ; 
you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  there  were  more 
than  fifty  people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to 
stop  him;  yet  he  turned  back  of  himself,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  ran  his  head  kindly  into  my 

bosom."* 

— -■ ■■■,  I       .» 

*  Church. 
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Leo  Africanus  informs  us,  that,  a.t  Cairo,  Asses 
were  frequently  trained  up  for  public  exhibitions, 
and  taught  many  tricks  that  persona  vf  general 
would  suppose  these  apparently  sfcupid  amn\al$  uxj 
capable  of  performing. 

At  les  combats  des  animaux,  the  theatre^  or  Bear'^ 
garden  of  Paris,  Mr.  Pennant  was  witness  to  a^ 
extraordinary  instance  of  spirit  and  prowess  in  a 
tame  Ass,  in  a  fight  with  a  Dog.  The  latter  could 
never  seize  on  the  loug-^eared  beast  -,  which  ^ooie* 
times  caught  the  Dog  in  his  mouth,  and  sometimes 
fluQg  it  unde;r  his  knees,  aad  kneeled  on  it,  till  the 
Dog  at  length  fairly  gave  up  the  contest.* 

There  were,  according  to  HolUngshed,  no  Asses 
in  this  kingdom  iti  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  How 
soon  afterwards  they  were  introduced  is  uncer- 
tain ;  they  are,  however,  at  present  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  their  utility  becoioes  every  day 
more  experienced. 

The  skin  of  the  Ass  is  elastic,  and  of  use  for 
various  articles,  such  as  drums,  shoes,  leaves  of 
pocket-books,  8cc.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  Ass  is 
^aid  to  be  very  delicate  and  good,  but  when  killed 
in  a  tame  state  this  is  hard  and  unfit  for  food.  The 
onilk  is  universally  known,  and  is  esteemed  an  ap* 
3proved  specific  in  many  disorders.  It  is  light,  easy 
f  digestion,  and  highly  nutritious. 


•  Perm.  Quad.  i.  z, 
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THB    ZEBRA.* 

'  The  Zebra^  soniewhat  like  the  Mule,  has  a  large 
head  and  ears:  its  body  is  round  and  plump,  and 
Its  legs  delicately  small.  The  skin  is  as  smooth  aaf 
tetxn>  and  -adorned  with  elegant  stripes  like  rib- 
bons, which  in  the  male  are  brown,  on  a  yellowish 
tvhite  ground,  and  in  the  female  black  on  a  white 
ground. 

Zebras  inhabit  the  scorching  plains  of  Africa, 
their  vast  herds  affording  sometimes  an  agreeable 
relief  to  the  eye^  of  the  weary  traveller.  They 
assemble  in  the  day  on  the  extensive  plains  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  by  their  beauty  dnd 
liveliness  adorn  and  animate  the  dreary  scene.  • 

All  attempts  to  tame  this  animal  so  as  to  render 
it  serviceable  have  been  hitherto  fruitless.  Wild 
and  independent  by  nature  it  seems  ill  adapted  to 
servitude  and  restraint.  If,  however,  it  were  taken 
young,  and  much  care  was  bestowed  in  its  education, 
it  might  very  probabably  be  in  a  great  measure 
domesticated.  A  beautiful  male  Zebra,  at  Exeter- 
change,  London,  which  was  afterwards  burnt  to 
death  by  the  mischievous  act  of  a  Monkey  setting 
fire  to  the  straw  on  which  he  lay,  appeared  to  have 
entirely  lost  his  native  wildness,  and  was  ^o  gentle 
as  to  suffer  a  child  of  six  years  old  to  sit  quietly 
on  his  back,  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  ,of 
displeasure.     He  was  familiar  even  with  strangers, 

*  SYNONYMs.--£quus  Zebra.  Limi. — Zvbre.  Buffon^'^'^Sbaw^i 
Gen,  ZooL  ii.  tab,  2X7.— £rzt'«  S^ad,  f.  lo. 
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«nd  received  those  kind  of  caresses  that  are  usually 
given  to  the  Horse,  with  evident  satisfaction,* 

The  one  that  was,  some  years  ago,  kept  at 
Kew,  seemed  of  a  savage  and  fierce  nature :  no  one 
dared  venture  to  approach  it,  except  thto  person 
who  was  accustomed  to  feed  it,  and  who  alone  could 
mount  on  its  back.  Mr.  Edwards  saw  this  animal 
eat  a  large  paper  of  tobacco,  paper  and  all :  and 
was  told  it  would  eat  fleshy  and  any  kind  of  food 
whatever  that  was  given  to  it.  This,  however, 
might  proceed  from  habit  or  necessity  in  its  long; 
voyage  to  this  country ;  for  in  a  native  state  these 
animals  all  feed,  like  Horses  and  Asses,  on  vege-* 
tables.f 

In  some  parts  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  are  many  Zebras,  there  is  a  penalty  of  fifty 
rix-dollars  inflicted  on  any  person  who  shoots  one  of 
them:  and  whenever  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
caught  alive  they  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Covernor.J 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


THE  Hippopotamus,  for  only  one  species  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  as  belonging  to  this  genus, 
has  four  front-teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  upper  ones 


•  Church.  f  Edwards's  Glean.  L  a^.  tab.  113. 

t  Thunberg,  ii.  1 14.» 
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Standing '  distant  by  pairs,  the  lower  prominentji 
and  the  two  middle  ones  the  longest.  The  canine 
teeth  are  solitary,  those  of  the  lower-jaw  extremely 
large,  long,  curved,  and  the  ends  cut  obliquely. 

The  feet  are  armed  at  the  margin  with  four  hoofs. 

■'.>•■         ...  .  .      ■ 

THE^AMPHIBIOUS   HIPPOPOTAMUS,* 

In  size  the  full-grown  Hippopotamus  is  equal  to 
the  Rhinoceros,  or  even  sometimes  superior.  One 
that  M.  Le  Vaillant  killed  in  the  South  of  Africa 
measured  ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length, .  and 
about  nine  feet  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  highly 
uncouth,  the  body  being  extremely  large,  fat,  arid 
round ;  the  legs  very  short  and  thick ;  the  head 
large ;  the  mouth  extremely  wide  ;  and  the  teeth 
of  vast  strength  and  size.    The  eyes  are  small  and 

'  ftp 

black ;  the  ears  small ;  the  tail  thick,  short,  and 
sparingly  scattered  with  hair.  The  whole  animal  is 
covered  with  short  hair,  thinly  set,  and  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour.  The  hide  is  in  some  parts  two  inches 
thick,  and  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Hog  :  that 
of  a  full-grown  animal  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  load 
a  Camel.f 

These  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from 
the  Niger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     They  formerly  abounded  in 


*  Synonyms,— Hippopotamus  Amphibius.  £fffff.— Hippopotami, ! 
ver  Horses,  Water  Elephants,  or  Ker-kamanon.  Bar  hot, — Hippopotame, 
ou  Cheval  Marin.  £/f^0».— Sea-horse.  Dampier,-'--^Sbaw^%  Gen,  ZooU 
ii.  tab.  %i^j-^BifV.  Sfiuul*  p,  163* 

f  Le  Vaillant,  I  414.— 'Hasselquist,  187* 
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the  rivers  nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almost 
extirpated. 

From  the  unwieldiness  of  his  body  and  tb6 
shortness  of  his  legs^  the  Hippopotamus  is  nbt  able, 
according  to  M.  de  BufFon,  to  move  fast  upon  land, 
and  is  then  extremely  timid.  When  pursued  he 
takes  to  the  water,  plunges  in,  sinks  to  the  bot« 
torn,  and  is  seen  walking  there  at  ease ;  he  can* 
not,  however,  continue  there  long  without  often 
rising  to  the  surface ;  and  in  the  day-time  is  so 
much  afraid  of  being  discovered  that,  when  he 
takes  in  fresh  air,  the  place  is  hardly  perceptible, 
for  he  scarcely  ventures  to  put  even  his  nose  out  of 
the  water.  In  rivers  unfrequented  by  mankind 
he  is  less  cautious,  and  puts  out  the  whole  of  his 
head. 

tf  wounded  he  will  rise  and  attack  boats  or  ca» 
noes  with  great  fury,  and  often  sink  them  by  biting 
large  pieces  out  of  their  sides.  In  shallow  rivers 
the  Hippopotamus  makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom 
in  order  to  conceal  his  great  bulk.  When  he  quits 
the  water  he  usually  puts  out  half  his  body  at  once, 
and  smelts  and  looks  around ;  but  sometimes  rushes 
out  with  great  impetuosity,  and  tramples  down 
every  thing  in  his  way.  During  the  night  he  leaves 
the  rivers  in  order  to  pasture,  when  he  eats  sugar- 
canes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  &c.  consuming  great 
quantities,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  culti* 
vated  fields.* 

Xhe  Egyptians  adopt  a  singular  mode  of,  in 

•  Buff.  Quad. 
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some  measure,  freeiog  themselres  from  this,  dc^ 
structive  animal.  They  mark  the  places  that  be 
chiefly  frequents,  and  there  lay  a  quantity  of  pease. 
lATien  the  beast  comes  ashore,  hungry  and  vorar 
(:ious,  he  immediately  falls  to  eating  in  the  nearest 
place :  and  filling  himself  with  the  pease,  they  oc- 
casion an  insupportable  thirst.  He  rushes  into  the 
water,  and  drinks  so  copiously  that  the  pease  in 
his  stomach,  being  fully  saturated,  swell  so  much 
as  very  soon  afterwards  to  kill  him.* 

Among  the  CafFres  in  the  south  of  Africa,  the 
Hippopotamus  is  sometimes  taken  in  pits  made 
in'  the  paths  that  lead  to  his  haunts.  But  the 
gait  of  this  animal,  when  undisturbed,  is  generally 
so  cautious  and  slow,  that  he  often  smells  out  the 
snare,  and  avoids  it.  The  most  certain  method 
is  to  watch  him  at  night,  behind  a  bush  close  toihis 
path ;  and,  as  he  passes,  to  wound  him  in  the  ten- 
dons of  the  knee-joint,  by  which  he  is  immediately 
rendered  lame,  and  unable  to  escape  from  the  nu- 
merous hunters  that  afterwards  assail  him.f 

These  creatures  are  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Belon  says,  he  has  seen  one  so  gentle  as  to  be  fet 
loose  out  of  a  stable,  and  led  by  its  ke.eper,  with- 
out attempting  to  injure  any  person. 

"  The  Hippopotamus  is  not  (saysDr.Sparraann) 
so  quick  in  its  pace  on  land  as  the  generality  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so 
slow  and  heavy  as  M.  de  BufFon  describes  it  to  be  ; 
for  both  the  Hottentots  and  Colonists  look  upon  it 

•  Hassclquist,  iSI.  f  Barrow,  209. 
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"as  dangerous  to  meet  a  Hippopotamus  out  of  the 
water,  especial!v  as,  according  to  report,  they  had 
had  a  recent  instance  of  one  of  these  animals, 
which,  from  certain  circumstances  was  supposed 
to  be  in  rut,  having  for  several  hours  pursued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  hi» , 
escape." 

Professor  Thunberg  was  informed,  by  a  respec- 
table person  at  the  Cape,  that  as  he  and  a  party 
were  on  a  hunting  expedition,  they  observed  a  fe- 
male Hippopotamus  come  from  one  of  the  rivers, 
and  retire  to  a  little  distance  from  its  bank,  in  or- 
der to  calve.     They  lay  still  in  the  bushes  till  the    I 
Calf  and  its  mother  made  their  appearance,   when 
one  of  them  fired,  and  shot  the  latter  dead  on  the 
spot.     The  Hottentots,    who  imagined  that  after 
this  they  could  seize  the  Calf  alive,  immediately 
ran  from  their  hiding-place,  but  though  only  just 
brought  into  the  world,  it  got  out  of  their  hands* 
and  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  river,  where, 
plunging  in.  It  got  safely  off.     This  is  a  singular  j 
instance  of  pure  instinct,  for,   the  Professor  ob- 
serves,   the    young   creature,  unhesitatingly,    ran  1 
■to  the  river,  as  its  proper  place  of  security,  with-  | 
out   having   previously   received   any  instructions  I 
from  the  actions  of  its  parent.* 

There  seems  little  doubt  as  to  this  animal  being 
the  Behemoth  of  Holy  Writ.  In  rivers  where  they 
^re  commonly  found  vast  numbers  of  them  may  be 
^eard  snorting  and  blowing  in  every  part,  loud  as 
tte  torrent  that  ruars  among  the  rocks.     The  de- 
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scription  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  poetic,  bold,  and 
fi|furatiye :— "  Behold  now  Behemoth  which  I  made 
with  thee;  he  eateth  grass  as  an  Ox  :  his  bones  are 
ias  strong  pieces  of  brass :  his  bones  are  like  bars  of 
iron :  he  lieth  under  the  shady  trees,  in  the  covert 
of  the  reed  and  fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him 
with  their  shadow ;  the  willows  of  the  brdbk  com- 
pass him  about.  Behold, he  drinketh  up  a  river ^ 
he  trusteth  that  he  can  swallow  up  Jordan  int6  his 
mouth.  He  taketh  it  with  his  eyes ;  his  nose 
pierceth  through  the  snares/' 

Hie  flesh  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  in  great  re- 
quest among  the  Hottentots,  who  are  very  fond  of 
it,  either  roasted  or  boiled.  Their  partiality  might 
not,  however,  induce  an  European  to  suppose  it 
excellent,  for  they  considerably  exceed  our  Epi- 
cures in  their  relish  for  high-flavoured  (putrefied) 
game.  Thunberg  passed  a  Hottentot  tent  which 
had  been  pitched  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the 
body  of  an  Hippopotamus  that  had  been  killed 
some  time  before:  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
midst  of  such  stench  that  the  travellers  could  hsu^dly 
pass  them  without  bdng  suflbcated.^ 

The  skin  is  cut  into  thongs  for  whips,  which  are, 
for  softness  and  pliability,  preferred  by  the  Afri- 
cans to  those  m^de  of  the  hide  of  the  Rhinoceros. 
The  processus  maxillaris  is  said  to  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  stone  and  gravel.  And  the  Tusks, 
from  their  always  preserving  their  original  purity 
and  whiteness,  are  superior  to  ivory.  The  French 
manufacture  the  latter  into  artificial  teeth. f 


*  Thunbtrg,  i,  %o%,        f  Vaillant— Thunberg— Sparraann. 
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THE  manners  of  these  animals  are  in  general 
filthy  and  disgusting.  They  are  fond  of  wallowing 
in  the  mire,  and  feed  almost  indifferently  on  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food,  devouring  even  the  most 
corrupted  carcasses.  With  their  strong  tendinous 
snout  they  dig  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and 
other  kinds  of  food.  They  are  exceedingly  pro- 
,  lific.-^— The  male  is  named  Boar,  the  female.  Sow, 
and  the  young  ones  are  called  Pigs. 
There,  art  Jive  species* 

In  the  upper-jaw  are  four  firont-tecth,  the  points 
of  which  converge:  and  usually,  six  in  the  lower- 
jaw,  which  project.  The  canine-teeth,  or  tusks, 
are  two  in  each  jaw,  those  above  short,  while  those 
below  are  long,  and  extend  out  of  the  mouth. 
Tbt  snout  is  prominent,  moveable,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  off,  or  truncated. 
The  feet  are  cloven. 

THE  COMMON  HOC* 

The  Wild  Boar,  the  stock  or  original  of  the 
XDomestic  Hog,  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  tem- 
I>erate  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of 
»ome  of  the  upper  parts  of  Africa. 


ifMMHWMH^nwsaMVMaMnaMM^ 


*  Synonyms. — Sur  Scrofa.  Linn. — SangHer  ct  Marcassin.  Bujfen,'^ 
^'^lld  Hog.  Browtu,'--'^Sbaw*s  Gat.  ZooL  it.  tabi  ft»i,  %%%^'^tKih 
^iif^d^f.  144.  14.6. 
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While  they  are  young,  these  animals  live  iil 
herds,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence,  but  the 
moment  they  come  to  rflaturity,  they  walk  the 
forest  alone  and  fearless.  They  seldom  attack  un- 
provoked,  but  dread  no  enemy,  and  shun  none. 
When  hunted,  they  do  not  so  mijch  fly  their  assail* 
ants  as  keep  them  at  bay,  and  are  at  last  rather 
wearied  out,  or  overcome  by  numbers,  than  fairfy 
killed  in  the  chace. 

The  Domestic  Hog  fo,  generally  speaking,  a 
very  harmless  creature,  and  preys  on  no  animals 
but  either  dead  ones,  or  fuch  as  are  incapable  of 
resistance.  He  lives  mostly  on  vegetables,  yet  can 
devour  the  most  putrid  carcasses-  We^  however^ 
generally  conceive  him  to  be  much  more  indelicate 
than  he  really  is.  He  selects,  at  least  the  plants 
of  his  cl^oice,  with  equal  sagacity  and  niceness^ 
atid  is  never  poisoned,  like  some  other  anhnals,  by 
mistaking  noxious  for  wholesome  food.  Selfish, 
indocile,  and  rapacious,  as  we  think  him,  no  ani- 
mal has  greater  sympathy  for  those  of  his  owtt 
kind.  The  moment  one  of  them  gives  the  signal 
of  distress,  all  \yithin  hearing  rush  to  its  assistance. 
They  have  been  known  to  gather  round  a  dog* 
that  teazed  them,  and  kill  him  on  the  spot.  In- 
close a  male  and  female  in  a  sty  when  young,  and 
the  female  will  decline  from  the  instant  her  com- 
panion is  removed,  and  will  probably  die  of  a 
broken Ixeart.  This  animal  is^yvelj  adapted  to  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  it  is  destined.  Having  to 
gain  a  subsistence  principally  by  turning  up  the 
earth  with  its  noses    we  find  that  the  neck  i» 
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rtrong  and  brawny ;  the  eyes  sm-all  and  placed 
high  in  the  head ;  the  snout  long ;  the  nose  callous 
and  tough,  and  the  power  of  smelling  peculiarly 
acute.  Its  external  form  is  indeed  very  unwieldy, 
but  by  the  strength  of  its  tendons  the  Wild  Boar 
IS  enabled  to  fly  from  the  hunters  with  surprizing 
agility.  The  back  toe  on  the  feet  of  this  animal 
prevents  its  slipping  while  it  descends  steep  de* 
clivities. 

In  Minorca  this  animal  is  converted  into  a  beast 
af  draught ;  a  Cow,  a  Sow,  and  two  young  Horses, 
have  been  seen  in  that  island  yoked  together,  and 
of  the  four  the  Sow  drew  the  best.  The  Ass  and 
the  Hog  are  here  common  helpmates,  and  are  fre- 
quently yoked  together  to  plow  the  land. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy  Swine  are  made  use  of  in 
hunting  for  truffles,*  which  grow  some  inches 
deep  in  the  ground.  A  cord  being  tied  round  the 
hind-leg  of  one  of  the  animals,  it  is  driven  into  the 
pastures,  and  it  is  said  that  wherever  it  stops  and 
begins  to  root  with  its  nose,  truffles  are  sitre  to  be 
#9und. 

The  Hog  is  one  of  those  animals  that  are  doomed 
to  clear  the  earth  of  refuse  and  filth  ;  and  that  con- 
vert the  most  nauseous  offals  into  the  richest  nu- 
triment in  its  flesh.  It  hasniot  altogether  been 
unaptly  compared  to  a  miser,  who  is  useless  and 
rapacious  in  his  life,  but  at  his  death  becomes  of 
public  use,  by^the  very  effects  of  his  sordid  man- 
fiers.     During  his  life  he  renders  little  service  to 
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mankind,  except  in  removing  that  fiith  which 
other  animals  reject. 

The  extreme  thickness  of  his  hide  and  fat  ren- 
ders him  almost  insensible  to  ill  treatment,  and 
instances  have  even  occurred  of  Mice  eating  their 
way  into  the  fat  on  the  back  of  a  Hog  without  in* 
commoding  the  creature. 

Although  naturally  inoffensive,  he  possesses 
powers  which,  when  called  into  action,  render  him 
a  very  formidable  enemy.  He  is,  however,  stupid, 
inactive,  and  drowsy;  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of 
appetite  interrupts  his  repose,  to  which  he  always 
leturns  as  soon  as  this  is  satiated. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  taste  these  animals 
possess  in  great  perfection.  Wind  seems  to  have 
great  influence  on  them,  for  when  it  blows  violently 
they  seem  much  agitated,  and  run  towards  the  sty, 
sometimes  screaming  in  a  most  violent  manner. 
Naturalists  have  also  remarked  that,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  bad  weather,  they  will  bring  straw  to 
the  sty  as  if  to  guard  against  its  effects.  The 
country  people  have  a  singular  adage  that  "  Pigs 
can  see  wind." 

That  they  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life  is  known 
to  almost  every  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  their  manners.  The  most  curious  instance  that 
we  have  met  with  of  this  in  any  writer  is  in  Josse- 
lyn's  account  of  two  voyages  to  New  England. 
We  shall  insert  the  passage,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  vouch  for  its  truth.  *'  Being  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  cook-maid,  making 
ready  to  slaughter  a  Pig,  she  put  the  hinder  part* 


between  her  legs,  as  the  usual  manner  is,  and, 
taking  the  snout  iij  her  left  hand,  with  a  long 
knife  stuck  the  Pig,  and  cut  the  small  end  of  the 
heart  almost  in  two,  letting  it  bleed  as  long  as  any 
blood  came  forth  ;  then,  thfowing  it  into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  the  Pig  swam  twice  round  about 
the  kettle  ;  when,  taking  it  out  to  the  dresser,  she 
lubbed  it  with  powdered  rosin  ^nd  stripped  off  the 
hair,  and  as  she  was  cutting  off  the  hinder  petty- 
toe,  the  Pig  lifted  up  his  head  with  ppeo  mouth, 
as  if  it  would  have  bitten :  well,  the  belly  was  cut 
up,  the  entrails  drawn  out,  and  the  heart  laid 
upon  the  board,  which,  notwilhstanding  the  wound 
it  received,  had  motion  in  it  above  four  hours  after. 
There  were  several  of  the  family  by,  with  myself, 
and  we  could  not  otherwise  conclude  but  that  the 
Pig  was  bewitched." 

The  female  goes  four  months  with  young,  and 
has  very  numerous  litters,  sometimes  so  many  as 
twenty  at  a  time.  They  live  to  a  considerable  age, 
>  even  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  flesh,  though 
very  nutritious,  from  not  being  so  digestible  as 
some  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  is  supposed  to 
be  unwholesome  to  persons  who  lead  sedentary 
lives. 

In  the  island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a  variety  of 
this  species  that  frequents  the  impenetrable 
bushes  and  marshes  oi  the  sea-coast.  These 
animals  live  on  crabs  and  roots ;  they  associate 
in  herds,  are  of  a  grey,  colour,  and  smaller  than 
the  English  swine.  At  ccrrain  periods  of  the  year, 
they  swim,  in  herds  of  sometimes  a  thousand, 
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from  one  si<fe  of  the  river  Siak  to  the  other,  at  iH 
mouth,  which  is  three  6r  four  miles  broad,  arid 
again  return  at  stated  times.  This  kind  of  passage 
also  takes  place  in  the  small  islands,  ^by  thek 
swimming  frrtri  one  to  the  other.  On  the^  occa- 
sions they  are  hunted  by  a  tribe  of  the  Malays, 
distinct  from  all'  the  others  of  the  island,  who  live 
on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Siak,  called  Staj- 
lettians.  , 

These  naen  are  said  to  smell  the  swine  long  beft>rfe 
they  see  thetn,  and  when  they  do  this  they  imnnedf- 
ately  prepare  their  boats.  They  then  send  out  therr 
Dogs,  which  aretrained  to  this  kind  of  hunting,  aloftg; 
the  strand,  where,  by  their  barking,  they  prevent 
the  swine  from  coming  ashore  and  concealing 
themselves  among  the  bushes.  During  the  passage 
the  Boars  precede,  and  are  followed  by  the  females 
and  the  young,  all  in  regular  rows,  each  resting  its 
snout  on  the  rump  of  the  preceding  one.  Swimming 
thus  in  close  rows  they  form  a  singular  appearance^t 

The  Salettians,  men  and  women,  meet  them  ib, 
their  small  flat  boats.  The  former  row,  arid  throw 
large  mats,  made  of  the  long  leaves  of  the  Panda-' 
mm  odoratissima  interwoven  through  each  other, 
before  the  leader  of  each  row  of  swine,  which 
still  continues  to  swim  with  great  strength  \  but, 
soon  pushing  their  feet  into  the  mats,  they  get  so  en- 
tangled as  to  be  able  eithef  no  longer  to  move 
them,  or  only  to  move  them  very  slowly-  The  reSt 
are,  however,  neither  alarmed  nor  disconcerted, 
but  keep  close  to  each  other,  none  of  them  leaving 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.    The  men 
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then  row  towards  Ihem  in  a  lateral  direction,  and 
the  women,  armed  with  long  javelins,  stab  as 
many  of  the  swine  as  they  can  reach.  For  those, 
beyond  their  reach  they  are  furnished  with  smaller 
spears,  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  they  ar« 
able  to  throw  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
with  pretty  sure  aim.  As  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  throw  mats  before  all  the  rows,  the  rest  of  these 
animals  swim  off  in  regular  order,  to  the  places  for 
which  they  set  out,  and  for  this  time  escape  th? 
danger.  As  the  dead  swine  are  found  floating 
around  iu  great  numbers,  they  are  picked  up 
and  put  into  larger  ,boals  which  follow  for,  |U^ 
purpose.  ..  ,     ^,  r  ;r-;{ 

Some  of  these  swine  they  sell  to  t;he  G^l^ifgf 
traders  who  visit  the  island  ;  and  of  the  rest  tljsy 
preserve  principally  only  the  ekin^  and  fat.  Tij? 
latter,  after  being  melted,  they  sell  to  the  Mak^ 
Chinese  ;  and  it  is  used  by  the  common  people 
instead  of  butter,  as  long  as  it  is  not  rancid,  and 
also  for  burping  in  lamps,  instead  of  CQco_^-nuf 
oiJ'*  1  -oJdv- 

,  Jt  wrf 
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This  animal  inhabits  the  warmest  parts  of  A^^ 
rica  and   some  of  the  West  India  islands,     ft  is 


*  Acriiuot  of  huutlllg  llie  wild  svdnc  in  Sumalra-by  Mr.  John,  mis- 
iioaaty  at  Ti-anquebar,  froin  Der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschendcr  Friunde 
ni  Berlin  Neune  Schriften. 
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about  the  size  of  the  small  English  Hog,  anij 
covered  with  thinly  scattered  bristles  of  a  black 
iioary  colour.  The  ears  are  short,  erect,  and 
pointed  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  back,  not  far  from 
the  rump,  is  an  open  ghnd,  from  which  is  a  con- 
tinual discharge  of  a  foetid  unctuous  matter.  The 
tusks  scarcely  project  from  the  mouth ;  and  it  is 
destitute  of  tail. 

They  live  in  considerable  flocks,  of  sometimes 
'above  three  hundred,  in  the  thickest  parti  of  the 
forest,  and  always  run  in  a  line,  one  closely  fol- 
lowing the  other.  When  the  foremost  or  leader 
f^shot  the  line  is  instantly  broken;,  and  the  whole 
herd  is  in  confusion  ;  for  which  reason  the  Indians 
t*ke  care,  if  possible,  to  knock  their  captain  on 
thehead.  After  this  the  others  ieven  often  stand 
'(till,  stupidly  looking  at  one  another,  and  allowing 
themselves  to  be  killed  one  by  one.* 
^  They  are  wtry  fierce,  but  easily  tamed ;  and  do 
not  wallow  like  the  common  Hog.  They  feed  on 
fruit,  roots;  serpents,  and  reptiles  i  and  their 
voice  resembles  the  grunting  of  the  common  Hog, 
but  is  more  strong  and  loud.  If  the  gland  on  the 
back  be  cut  out  immediately  after  death,  the  flesh 
is  extremely  good ;  but  if  that  be  suffered  to  re- 
main the  whole  carcass  soon  becomes  infecttd 
with  an  intolerable  foetcr. 


*  Stedman's  Surinam* 
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This  animal  is  much  allied,   in  its  general  apn 
pearance,  to  the  common  Hog;  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  a  p^ir  of  large  semicircular  lobes  or  wattles 
placed  beneath  the  eyes.    The  snout  also  is  much 
broader,  and  very  strong  and  callous.     It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  a  very 
ierce  and  dangerous  animal.    It  resides  principally 
iji  subterraneous  recesses,  which  it  digs  with  its 
-pose  and  hoofs ;  and,  when  attacked  or  pursued, 
k  rushes  on  itsadversary  with  great  force,  striking, 
jike  the  common  Boar^  with   its  tusks,  which  are 
capable  of  inflicting  the  most  tremendous  wounds. 
These  creatures  inhabit   the  wildest,  most  un- 
cultivated, and  hottest,  parts  of  Africa,  from  Sene- 
gjU  to  Congo,  and  they  are  also  found  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar.     The  natives  carefully  avoid  their 
retreats,  as  they  often^  from  their  savage  nature, 
T.usfa  upon  them  unawares,  and  gore  them  with 
$heir  tusks. 

A  Boar  of  this  species  was,  in  1765,  sent  by 
the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  From  confinement  and  atten- 
tion be  became  mild  and  gentle,  except  when 
offended;  in  which  case  even  those  persons^  to 
whose  care  he  was  entrusted  were  afraid  of  him. 
.  In  general,  however,  when  the  door  of  his  cage 


•  Synonyms. — Sus  -ffithlopicus.  Lhn. — Emgalo,  or  Engiilo.  B^r- 
iotl — African  ^Ud  Boar.  Martyn» — Ethiopian  Hog.  Penn, — Wood 
Swine.    Sparrmattt-^'^SJ^aw's  Cen,  ZooL  if.  fab*  223.. — Bew,  S^uad. 
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Was  opened  he  came  out  in  perfect  good  humour, 
gaily  frisked  about  in  search  of  food^  and  greedily 
devoured  whatever  was  given  him. 

He  was  one  day  left  alone  in  the  court-yard  fcir 
a  few  minutes^  and  on  the  return  of  the  keeper  was 
found  busily  digging  into  the  earth,  where,  aot- 
withstanding  the  cemented  bricks  t>f  the  pavement; 
he  had  made  an  amazingly  large  hole,  with^a  view, 
as .  was  after  wards  discovered,  of  reaching  a  com>- 
nion  sewer  that  passed  oi  a  considerable  depth  be- 
low. It  was  not  without  much  trouble,  and  the 
assistance  of  several  men,  that  his  labour  could  be 
interrupted.  They,  at  length,  however,  forced  ium 
into  his  cage,  but  he  expressed  great  reaentmont^ 
and  uttered  a  sharp  and  mournful  noise. 

His  motions  were  altogether  much  more  agtfe 
and  neat  than  those  of  the  common  Hog*  39p 
would  allow  himself  to  be  stroked,  and  even 
seemed  delighted  with  rough  friction.  Whpn  prot- 
voked,  or  rudely  pushed,  he  always  retired  btckT 
ward,  keeping  his  face  towards  his  assailant;,  aad 
shaking  his  head  or  forcibly  striking  with  it. 

When  after  long  confinement  he  was  set  at  lir 
berty  for  a  little  while,  he  was  very  gay,  and 
leaped  about  in  an  entertaining  manner.  Qu  tfaeee 
occasions  he  would,  with  his  tail  erect,  SQm6t|iiie9 
pursue  the  Fallow-deer  and  other  animals. 

His  food  was  principally  grain  and  roots ;  and 
of  the  former  he  preferred  barley  and  the  European 
wheat.  He  was  so  fond  of  rye-bread,  that  he 
would  run  after  any  person  who  had  a  piece  of  it 


in  iiis  hs0^d.  In  the  ,acts  tjff  eating  and  drinking 
he  always  supported  himsdf  xm  the  knees  of  his 
fore-feet;  and  would  often  rest  in  tliis  position. 
jFfis  eyes  were  so  situated  as  to  prevent  hife  seeing 
-around  him,  being  interrupted  hy  the  wattles  and 
prominences  of  his  face  ;  but,  in  compensation  for 
this  defect,  his  senses  of  gelling  and  bearing  were 
wonderfully  acute* 

Dr.  Sparrman,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  pursued 
several  Pigs  with  the  old  Sows,  with  the  intention 
of  shooting  one  of  them,  but  though  he  failed  in 
this  object,  their  chace  afforded  him  singular  plea- 
sure. The  heads  of  the  females,  which  had  before 
appeared  of  a  tolerable  size,  seemed,  on  a  sudden, 
to  have  grown  larger  and  more  shapeless  than 
they  were.  This  momentary  and  wonderful  change 
asjtonished  him  so  much  the  more,  as,  riding  hard 
over  a  country  full  of  bushes  and  pits,  he  had  been 
prevented  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the 
mahner  in  which  it  was  brought  about.  The  whole 
of  the  myster}',  however,  consisted  in  this  :  each 
of  the  old  ones,  during  its  flight,  had  taken  a  Pig 
in  its  mouth  ;  a  circumstance  that  also  explained  to 
him  another  subject  of  his  surprize,  which  was,  that 
all  the  Pigs  which  he  had  just  before  seen  chasing 
^ong  with  the  old  ones,  had  vanished  on  a  sudden, 
iut  in  this  action  we  find  a  kind  of  unanimity  among 
*hese  animals,  in  which  they  resemble  the  tame 
species,  and  which  they  have  in  a  greater  degree  than 
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many  others^  It  is  likewise  very  astonishing,  that 
the  Pigs  should  be  carried  about  in  this  manner 
between  such  large  tusks  as  those  of  their  mother, 
without  being  hurt,  or  crying  out  in  the  least. 
He  was  twice  gilerwards  witness  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance.* 

The  flesh  is  very  good,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
the  German  Wild  Boar. 


- — h 
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X  HE  Cete,  Linnaeus's  seventh  order  of  Mam- 
malia^ in  their  external  shape,  and  in  their  habits, 
considerably  resemble  the  Fish,  yet  they  arrange 
with  much  propriety  as  an  appendix  to  the  four- 
footed  animals.  It  is  true  that  they  inhabit  the 
3ame  watery  element  with  the  scaly  tribes,  and  are 
endowed,  like  them,  with  progressive  powers  of 
motion  in  that  elemient,  yet  in  their  internal  struct 
iure  they  entirely  agree  with  the  quadrupeds. 

Like  the  land  animals  they  breathe  air  by  means 
of  lungs,  being  altogether  destitute  of  gills.  This 
compels  them  frequently  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  respire ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  they 
sleep  on  the  surface.  They  have  also  warm  blood, 
and  produce  and  suckle  their  young  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  land  animals.  Their  flesh  is  red, 
and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bull 
or  Horse,  Some  of  it  is  very  firm ;  and  about  the 
T)reast  and  belly  it  is  mixed  with  tendon.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  resemblances  they  have  the  power* 
^f  uttering  sounds,  such  as  bellowing  and  other 

ioud  noises,  a  faculty  denied  to  the  Fish. 

The  tail  is  flattened   horizontally,  contrary  to 

those  of  the  Fishes,  and  its  substance  is  so  firm  and 
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compact  that  the  vessels  retain  their  dilated  st^td 
even  when  cut  across. 

The  fat  of  this  order  of  animals  (except  the 
spermaceti)  is  what  we  generally  term  blubber : 
this  is  afterwards,  by  boiling,  manufactured  into 
oil.  It  does  not  coagulate  in  our  atmosphere,* 
and  is  probably  the  most  fluid  of  all  animal  fatfi. 
It  is  found  principally  on  the  outside  of  the  liiiisctes^ 
immediately  under  the  skin,  and  is  in  considferatble 
quantity.  The  use  of  the  blubber  appears  prihcl- 
pally  to  be  in  poising  their  bodies  :  it  also  keeps' off , 

< 

the  immediate  contact  of  the  water  with  the  fteish,' 
the  continued  cold  of  which  might  chill  the  blood; 
and  in  this  respect  it  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  clothing  to  the  human  race.  •  All  the  warm 
blooded  amphibia,  as  the  Seal,  and  Manati  tribes,  .arc 
furnished  with  this  necessary  defence. 

The  Spermaceti  Whale  *  has  a  kind  of  fat  un- 
known in  any  other  animal,  called  spermacetu  This 
is  found  every  where  in  the  body,  in  small  quantity, 
mixed  with  the  common  fat ;  but  it  is  in  the  hea<I 
that  the  greatest  portion  is  found,  and  from .  its 
being  situated  in  what  would,  on  a  slight  view, 
appear  to  be  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  it  has  beeft 
mistaken  by  some  for  the  brain. 

It  is  probable  that  Whales  do  not  require  either 
a  division  of  their  food,  or  a  mastication  of  it  in 
the  mouth,  but  swallow  whatever  they  catch  whole ; 
for  they  are  not  found  to  be  furnished  with  parts 
capable  of  producing  either  of  these  effects.    The 
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Jnouth  in  most  of  this  order  is  well  adapted  for 
eatching  the^food  :  the  jaws  spread  as  they  go  back, 
making  it  proportionally  wider  than  in  many  other 
animals.  ^ 

Some  catch  their  food  by  means  of  teeth,  which 
m  icL  few  of  the  species  are  in  both  jaws,  but  in 
others,  as  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  only  in  one  jaw* 
Other  species  have  another  mode  of  catching  their 
food,  and  retaining  it  till  swallowed,  which  is  by 
meacie  of  the  substance  called  Whalebone. 

This  Whalebone,  which  is  placed  on  the  inside 
Ijf  the  mouth,  and  is  attached  to  the  upper-jaw,  is 
of  the  same  natwe  as  horn,  and  is  composed  wholly 
of  animal  substance.  It  is- extremely  elastic,  and 
consists  of  thin  plates  of  some  breadth,  and,  in 
some  species  of  very  considerable  length.  These 
plates  are  placed  in  several  rows,  encompassing  the 
outer  skirts  of  the  upper-jaw,  like  the  teeth  in 
other  animals.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other, 
having  one  edge  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
mouthy  and  );he  other  .towards  the  centre  or  cavity. 
The  outer  row  is  composed  of  the  longest  plates  ; 
and  these  are  in  proportion  to  the  different  distances 
between  the  two  jaws,  some  being  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen feet  long,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad ; 
but  towards  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
mouth  they  are  very  short.  They  rise  for  half  a  foot 
OF  more,  nearly  of  equal  breadths,  and  afterwards 
shelve  off  from  their  inner  side  till  they  come  near 
to  a  point  at  the  outer.  The  exterior  of  the  inner 
rows  are  the  longest,  corresponding  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  declivity  of  the  outer,    and  become 
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shorter  and  shorter  till  they  scarcely  rise  khoste 
the  gum. 

The  Whalebone  is  continually  wearing  down^ 
and  renewing  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  principally  of  use  in  the  retention  of 
food  till  swallowed:  for,  as  the  fish,  which  the 
animals  catch,  are  small  when  compared  with  thai 
size  of  the  mouth,  a  sufficient  quantity,  without 
some  such  guard  could  scarcely  be  retained. 

From  these  animals  being  resident  entirely  in  the 
waters,  and  generally  far  from  the  haunts  of  man^ 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  very  correct 
knowledge  of  their  habits  of  life :  their  species  even 
are  but  imperfectly  known.  The  short  account  of 
them  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  will,  we" 
hope,  be  at  least  found  correct. 


THE  WHALE  TRIBE. 


THESE  animals  have  no  teeth  in  either  jaw : 
but,  in  place  of  them,  the  upper-jaw  is  furnished 
with  the  homy  laminae  called  Whalebone.  The 
tubular  opening  or  spiracle,  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
has  a  double  external  orifice. 

THE    COMMON   WHALE.* 

This,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  all 
animals,  inhabits  the  seas  towards  the  Arctic  Pole. 

'I  ■  '  ■■!■■■ .  ■  I  """■—•«■ 

•  Synonvms.— Balacna  mystlcetiis.  Li/im, — Wallfish.  Mart,  Sfitsd 
Common  Whale.   P/ffxr.— Great  M)Sticete.    Sba'W»-'''-'^S taw's   Gt 
Socl,  //.  tab.  zzGm 
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It  usually  measures  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 

lengthy  and  some  individuals  have  been  taken  even 

considerably  larger  than  this.     The  head,  which 

constitutes  nearly  a   third  of  the  whole  bulk,  is 

fiattish  above.      The  mouth  is  exceedingly  large^ 

stretching  almost  as  far  backward  as  the  eyes.    The 

tongue  is  very  soft,  being  composed  almost  entirely 

of  fat,  and  it  adheres  by  its  under  surface  to  the 

lower-jaw.     The  gullet  scarcely  exceeds  four  inches 

in  width.     The  eyes,  which  are  not  larger  than 

those  of  the  ^x,  are  placed  at  a  great  distance 

from  each  other,  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  the 

most  convenient  situation  for  the  animals  seeing 

around  them.     The  skin  is  about  an  inch  thick, 

andl  the  outer  or  scarf  skin  about  the  thickness  of 

parchment,  and  very  smooth.     Under  the  skin  lies 

the  blubber,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 

in  thickness,  and,  when  the  animal  is  in  health,  of 

a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

The  tail  is  broad  and  semilunar,  and  its  blow  is 

sometimes  tremendous.     The  animal  uses  the  tail 

alone  to  advance  itself  in   the  water;    and  it  is 

surprizing  to  see  with  what  force  and  celerity  its 

enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the  ocean. 

The  fins  are  only  used  for  turning  and  giving  a 
direction  to  the  velocity  impressed  by  the  tail.  The 
female  indeed  sometimes  uses  them,  when  pursued, 
to  bear  off  Iier  young,  for  she  places  these  on  her 
back  and  supports  them  by  the  fins  on  each  side 
from  falling 

They  are  shy  and  timid  animals,  being  possessed 
of  no  weapons  either  of  defence  or  offence,  except 

VOL.  II.  .  L 
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their  tail,  which  they  sometimes  use  against  great 
objects.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Crabs  and  Medusae.  From  their  inoffensive 
nature  they  have  many  enemies,  among  which  is  a 
species  of  Lepas  or  Bemacle  that  adheres  to  their 
body,  chiefly  under  the  fins,  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  of  the  same  genus  are  seen  sticking  to  the 
foul  bottoms  of  ships.  But  the  enemy  they  most 
dread  is  the  Sword-fish.*  Wheriever  this  appears  the 
Whale  immediately  exerts  all  his  powers  to  escape 
its  attack,  which  is  always  certain  if  they  meet. 
The  Sword-fish  is  sufficiently  active  to  avoid  the 
blows  that  he  makes  with  Jiis  tail,  one  of  which,  if 
it  took  place,  must  effectually  destroy  it.  The  sea 
for  a  considerable  space  around  may  be  seen  dyed 
with  the  blood  that  issues  in  copious  streams  from 
the  wounds  made  in  the  Whale's  body  by  the  dread- 
ful beak  of  his  adversary.  The  noise  made  at  each 
blow  of  the  tail  is  said  to  be  louder  than  that  of  a 
cannon.  The  fishermen,  in  calm  weather,  fi^e-* 
quently  lie  on  their  oars  as  spectators  of  the  com- 
bat till  they  perceive  the  Whale  at  his  last  gasp  : 
they  then  row  towards  him,  and,  the  enemy  retiring 
at  their  approach,  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  victor}^ 
The  fidelity  of  the  male  and  female  to  each 
otlicr  exceeds  that  of  most  other  animals.  Some 
fishermen,  as  Anderson  informs  us,  in  his  History 
of  Greenhmd,  having  struck  one  of  two  Whales, 
a  male  and  female,  that  were  in  company  together, 
the  wounded  animal  made  a  long  and  terrible  re- 

♦  Xiphisis  Platyptcrus  of  Linnseusi 
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irf^tance  :  it  struck  down  a  boat  with  three  men  in 
it  with  a  single  blow  of  its  tail,  by  which  all  went 
to  the  bottom.  The  other  still  attended  its  com- 
panion, and  lent  it  every  assistance,  till,  at  last^ 
the  one  that  was  struck  sunk  under  the  number 
of  its  wbunds,  while  its  faithful  associate,  dis- 
daining to  survive  Ihe  loss;  with  great  bellowing, 
stretched  itself  upon  the  dead  animal,  and  shared 
its  fate. 

The  female  is  supposed  to  go  nine  or  ten  months 
with  young,  and  generally  produces  one  at  a  time,  but 
iiever  more  than  two.     When  shie  suckles  it  she 
throws  herself  on  one  side,  on  the  surface  of  theS 
water,  and  in  this  position  the  yoUrig  one  attached 
itself  to  the  teat.     She  is  extremely  tender  to  her 
offspring,  carrying  it  with  her  wherever  shie  goes  j 
and,  when  hardest  pursued,  supporting  it  between 
her  fins.     Even  when  wounded  she  is  said  still  to 
clasp  it ;  and  \^hen  she  plurlges  to  avoid  danger 
takes  it  with  her  to  the  bottom,  but  rises  soonet 
than  usual  for  the  purpose  only  of  giving  it  breath. 
The  young  ones  continue  with  the  dams  for  near 
twelve  months  :  during  this  time  they  are  called 
^y  the  sailors  Short-heads.  They  are  then  extremely 
at,  and  will  yield  each  above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber, 
t  two  years  old  they  have  the  name  of  Stunts^  from 
ot  thriving  much  immediately  after  quitting  the 
reast :  they  then  scarcely  yield  more  tlian  twenty 
arrels  of  blubber.     From  this  period  they  are  cal- 
-*  ^d  Skull-Jish. 

The  flesh  of  the    Whale    is  very  dry  and  in- 
sipid, except  about  the  tail,  which  is  more  juicy, 
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but  still  veiy  tasteless.  The  homy  laminae  in  the 
upper-jaw,  called  Whalebone,  is  very  valuable  as 
an  article  of  commerce :  but  what  these  animals 
are  principally  taken  for  is  their  oil  or  blubber.* 


THE  CACHALOT  TRIBE. 


THESE  animals  have  teeth  only  in  the  lower- 
jaw.  There  are  but  four  species,  all  of  which  are 
found  in  the  European  and  northern  seas.        * 

THE  BLUNT-HEADED  CACHALOT.f 

The  head  in  this  species  appears  exceedingly  out 
of  proportion,  making  in  bulk  one  half  of  the  whole 
body.  This  is  flat  at  the  end,  and  as  thick  there 
as  in  the  middle.  The  animal  grows  to  the  length 
of  about  sixty  feet,  and  circumference  of  thirty; 
There  are  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  lower-jaw, 
wiiich,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  are  received  into 
as  many  sockets  above.  The  tongue  is  small  and 
pointed,  and  the  throat  wide. 

We  arc  informed  by  Crantz,  that  ^^  one  of  these 
creatures  being  struck,    threw  up  a  Shark  quite 


♦  For  an  account  of  the  Whale-fishery  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
end  of  the  present  order. 

t  Syn-onyms. — Physeter  MdcrocephaliiSi  IiVz^.— Pot  Wal fish.  Rqf» 
— Caclielot.  Tflr.— Spei-maceti  Whale.  Brownf,--''^ShanAf*s.Gtn,  ZqqL  ii^ 
tab.  228. 
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wfaole^  and  four  yards  long  :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  were  found  in  its  stomach  some  fishes  bones 
that  were  a  fathom  long,"* 

It  is  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  of  this  species  that 
the  spermaceti  is  taken.  These  cavities,  which  are 
irom  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  are  covered  with 
the  common  integuments  or  skin.  The  perfume 
called  ambergris  is  also  formed  within  its  intestines, 
and,  when  the  animal  is  sick,  this  is  ejected  thence 
in  large  quantities. 


THE  DOLPHIN  TRIBE. 


THE  Dolphins  have  teeth  in  both  jaws;  and  the 
spiracle  or  breathing  hole  is  on  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  head. 

THE    PORPESSE.t 

The  Porpesse  is  well-known  in  all  the  Europeai\ 

seas :  in  its  general  form  it  very  much  resembles 

the  Dolphin  ;    it   is,   however,  somewhat   less  in 

^e,   and  has   a  snout  both  much    broader    and 

shorter.     It  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 

-■  ength ;  thick  in  the  fore-parts,  and  gradually  ta- 

jDering  towards  the  tail.     The  colour  is  either  a 


*  Crantz>  i.  113. 

t  Synonyms. — Delphiiius  Phocoena.   Ii//«.— Porpoise.  Aifrr.— Por- 
.  Petmr-''^Sba'vS s  Cen,  ZqoL  ii»  tab.  1*9. 
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bluish  blacky  or  a  very  dark  browp  above,  apd  ne^Iy 
white  beneath. 

These  animals  live  chiefly  on  the  smaller  Fish, 
such  as  Mackerel  and  Herrings,  which  they  pursue; 
with  much  eagerness.  They  also  root  about  the 
shores  with  their  snout,  in  the  manner  of  the  H<^ 
in  quest  of  food ;  and  Mr.  Ray  says  that  in  the 
stomach  of  one  that  he  dissected  he  found  several 
Sand-eels.  Th^y  are  often  seen  to  gambol  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  which  is.  always  looked  upoi) 
as  a  sure  sign  of  foul  weather.  They  occasionally 
congregate  in  vast  nunibers, 

In  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  these  ani- 
mals are  very  numerous ;  and,  as  they  generally 
frequent  the  river  in  shoal  water,  in  search  of  prey, 
the  natives  adopt  the  following  method  of  catching 
them.  When  the  fishing  season  arrives,  the  people 
collect  together  a  great  number  of  sallow  twigs,  or 
slender  branches  of  other  trees,  and  stick  them 
pretty  firrply  into  the  sand  banks  of  the  river,  which 
at  low  water  are  left  dry  :  this  is  done  on  the  side 
towards  the  river,  forming  a  long  Ijne  of  twjgs  at 
moderate  distances,  which  at  the  upper  end  is  con- 
nected with  the  shore,  an  opening  being  left  at  the 
lower  end  that  they  may  enter.  As  the  tide  rises, 
it  covers  the  twigs,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  sight : 
the  Porpesse,  in  quest  of  his  prey,  gets  within  the 
line,  where  he  continues  his  chace  till  he  finds,  by 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  that  it  is  time  to  retire  into 
deeper  water.  He  now.  makes  towards  the  river, 
but  the  twigs  being  then  in  part  above  water,  and 
ail  ogitatcd  by  the  current,  he  no  sooner  sees  then^ 
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ihaking  about  than  he  takes  fright^  and  retreats 
backwards  as  far  a3  he  can  from  this  tremendous 
rampart.  The  tide  still  continuing  to  ebb  he  re-^ 
turns  time  after  time  ;  but,  never  being  able  to  over- 
come his  dread  of  these  terrific  twigs,  he  rolls  about 
until  he  is  deserted  entirely  by  the  water  ;  when 
those  who  placed  the  snare  rush  out  in  r\umbers^ 
properly  armied,  and  in  this  defenceless  state  over-r 
power  him  with  ease.  In  this  manner  mpre  than  ^ 
hundred  of  these  huge  creatures  (one  of  which  will 
yield  about  a  hogshead  of  oil)  have  been  killed  at 
one  tide. 

The  Porpesse  was  once  considered  as  a  sumptuous 
article  of  food,  and  is  said  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  old  English  no- 
bility. It  was  eaten  with  a  sauce  composed  of 
crumbs  of  fine  bread,  with,  sugar  and  vinegar.  It 
is,  however,  now  generally  neglected  even  by  the 
sailors. 

In  America  the  skin  is  tanned  and  dressed  with 
considerable  care.  At  first  it  is  extremely  tender  and 
near  an  inch  thick,  but  it  is  shaved  down  till  it 
becomes  somewhat  transparent.  It  is  made  into 
waistcoats  and  breeches  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  is 
s^d  also  to  make  an  excellent  covering  for  car- 
riages. 

THE    DOLPHIN.* 

The  body  of  the  Dolphin  is  oblong  and  roundish^ 
and  the  snout  narrow  and  sharp-pointed,  with  a 

•  I 

•  Synonyms. — Delphinus  Delphis.  Linn, — True  Dolphin,  Kurr,-^ 
Dclphm.  Andtrshn^^^'^Sba'w*!  Gen.  Zoel.  ii.  tab,  229. 
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broad  transverse  band,  or  projection  of  the  skin  on 
its  tipper  part.  It  is  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  Porpesse,  measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  in  lengthy 
and  about  two  in  diameter.  The  body  is  blaek 
above  and  white  below.  The  mouth  is  very  wide^ 
reaching  almost  to  the  thorax,  aind  contains  forty 
teeth  ;  twenty-one  in  the  uppa*  and  nineteen  in  the 
under-jaw,  which  lock  into  each  other  when  the 
mouth  is  shut. 

It  inhabits  the  European  and  Pacific  Oceans> 
where  it  swims  with  great  velocity,  and  preys  ort 
Fish :  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  adhering  to  Whales 
when  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  A  shoal  of  Dol- 
phins will  frequently  attend  the  course  of  a  ship 
for  the  scraps  that  are  thrown  overboard,  or  the 
Bernacles  adhering  to  their  sides.  Sit  Hans  Sloane 
was  informed  by  some  who  had  sailed  in  the  Guinea 
ships,  that  the  same  shoal  of  Dolphins  has  attended 
them  for  many  hundred  leagues,  between  the  coast 
of  Guinea  and  Barbadoes  :  and  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins had  them  follow  his  ships  above  a  thousand 
leagues ;  he  knew  them  to  be  the  same  by  the 
marks  in  their  bodies,  made  by  being  struck  with- 
irons  from  the  vessels,* 

The  Dolphin  was  in  great  repute  among  the  an^- 
cients,  and  both  philosophers  and  historians  hav^ 
contended  who  should  relate  the  most  absurdities 
concerning  it.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  Gods,, 
was  celebrated  for  its  love  to  the  human  race,  jamL 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  Sacred  Fish^ 

•  Sloane,  i    21, 
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ScaiTcely  any  accident  could  happen  at  sea,  but  the 
Dolphin  was  in  waiting  to  rescue  and  carry  on 
shore  the  unfortunate.  Arion,  the  musician,  when 
thrown  overboard  by  the  pirates,  was  indd)ted  for 
^is  life  to  this  benevolent  animal. 

But,  past  belief,  a  Dolphin's  arched  back* 
preserved  Arion  from  his  destined  wrack  $ 
Secure  he  sits,  and  with  harmonious  strains* 
V  £e(juites  the  beai  er  for  hi«  friendly  pains.* 

How  these  absurd  tales  originated  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
enppose,  for  the  Dolphins  certainly  exhibit  no  marks 
of  peculiar  attachment  to  mankind.  If  they  attend 
on  the  vessels  navigating  the  ocean  it  is  in  the 
expectation  of  plunder,  and  not  of  rendering  assist- 
ance in  cases  of  distress.  By  the  seaman  of  tlie 
|)resent  day  they  are  held  rather  in  abhorrence  than 
esteem,  for  their  frolics  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  almost  the  sure  signs  of  an  approaching  gale. 

The  ancients  invariably  represent  the  Dolphin 
with  its  back  greatly  incurvated  : 

upon  the  swelling  waves  the  Dolphins  shew 
Their  bending  backs,  thtn  swiftly  darting  go, 
And  in  a  thousand  wreaths  their  bodies  throw. 

In  their  leaps  out  of  the  water  they  assume  this 
m,  but  their  natural  shape  is  strait,  the  back 

ipg  but  very  slightly  incurvated. 

They  are  said  to  change  their  colour  before  they 
,  and  again  after  they  are  dead. 

•  TransL  fr6m  Ovid.  Fasti,  lib.  ii.  113. 
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The  flesh  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem,  it 
is,  however,  though  pretty  well  tasted,  but  dry  and 
insipid :  the  best  parts  are  near  the  head.  It  is 
seldom  eaten  now  but  when  young  and  tender.. 

THE    GRAMPUS.* 

The  Griampus  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  pf  ^  very  ferocious  disposition,  and  feeds 
on  the  larger  Fishes,  and  even  on  the  Dolphin  and 
Porpesse.  It  is  said  also  to  attack  other  Whales, 
and  to  devour  Seals,  which  it  occasionally  finds 
sleeping  on  the  rocks  ;  dislodging  by  means  of  its 
back  fin,  and  precipitating  them  into  the  water. 

In  its  general  form  and  colour  it  resenjbles  the 
rest  of  the  genus ;  but  the  lower  jaw  is  much 
wider  than  the  upper,  and  the  body  somewhat 
broader  and  deeper  in  proportion :  the  back-fin 
sometimes  measures  six  feet  in  length.  It  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  seas,  as  well  as  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  oceans. 

The  Grampus  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Whales: 
great  flocks  of  them  attack  the  largest  of  these  ani^ 
mals,  fastening  round  them  like  so  many  Bull-dogs, 
making  them  roar  out  with  pain,  and  often  killing 
and  devouring  them. 

From  their  vast  agility  they  are  not  often  taken. 
They  seldom  remain  a  moment  above  water;  but 
their  eager  pursuits  sometimes  throw  them  off  their 


•  Synonyms. — ^Dclphinus orca.  I«r«.— Orca.  Var.— Killer.  Cattshy. 
Grampus.  Penn,^"''^Sba'w's  Gen.  ZooL  ii.  tab,  232. 
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guards  and  allure  them  into  the  shallow  waters.  In 
this  case  the  hungry  animal  frequently  continues  to 
flounder  about,  till  either  knocked  on  the  head  by 
those  who  consider  themselves  lucky  enough  to 
have  observed  it,  or  till  the  tide  comes  se^^onably 
to  its  relief. 

In  one  of  the  poems  of  Waller  a  story  is  recorded, 

(founded  in  fact)  that  beautifully  illustrates  their 

parental  affection.     A  Grampus  and  her  cub  had 

got  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where,  by  the  desertion 

of  the  tide,  they  were  inclosed  on  every  side.    The 

xnen  on  shore  saw  their  situation,  and  ran  down 

Upon  them  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  at  the 

moment   collect.      The   poor  animals  were   soon 

iwounded  in  several  places,  so  that  all  the  imme- 

clia^ly.  surrounding  water  was  stained  with  their 

l>lood.      They  made  many  efforts  to  escape,  and 

'fehcipld  one,  by  superior  strength,  forced  itself  over 

th^   sliallow  into  the  deep  of  the    ocean.      But, 

though  in  safety  herself,  she  could  not  leave  her 

young  one  in  the  hands  of  assassins.    She,  therefore, 

^gain  ru3hed  in,    and   seemed  resolfed,  since  she 

cpujd   not  prevent,  at  least  to   share  the  fate  of 

Iiier  pfFspring.     The  story  concludes  with  poetical 

justice;    for  the  tide  coming  in,    conveyed  them 

l>oth  off  in  triumph.  v 


The  JVliale-Jishery. 

In  a  commercial  view  the  Whale  tribe  is  of  great 
portance  to  mankind,  supplying  us  with  those 
vvo  valuable  articles  oil  and  whalebone,  and  like- 
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wise. with  spermaceti.     They  are  chiefly  takien  iit 
the  northern  seas. 

The  English  send  out  with  every  ship  six  or  seven 
Boats :  each  of  these  has  one  harpooner,  one  man 
at  the  rudder,  one  manager  of  the  line,  and  four 
seamen  to  row  it.  In  each  boat  there  are  also  two 
or  three  harpoons,  several  lances,  and  six  lines,  each 
a  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  long,  fastened  to^ 
gether. 

As  soon  as  the  Whale  is  struck  with  the  harpocni 
it  darts  down  into  the  deep,  carrying  the  instru- 
ment off  in  his  body;  and  so  extremely  rapid  is  its 
motion  that  if  the  line  was  to  entangle,  it  would 
either  snap  like  a  thread,  or  overset  the  boat.  On6 
man,  therefore,  is  stationed  to  attend  only  to  the 
line,  that  it  may  go  regularly  out,  and  another  is 
liow  employed  in  continually  wetting  the  place  it 
runs  against,  that  the  wood  may  not  take  fire  from 
the  friction.-^It  is  very  wonderful  that  so  large  an 
animal  should  be  able  with  such  astonishing  velocity 
to  cut  through  the  water,  for  his  flight  is  as  rapi4 
as  that  of  an  ftagle.  r 

When  the  Whale  returns  to  breathe,  the  har- 
pooner  inflicts  a  fresh  wound,  till  at  length  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood,  the  men  venture  the  boat  quite 
up  to  him,  and  a  long  steeled  lance  is  thrust  into 
his  breast,  and  through  the  intestines,  which  soon 
puts  an  end  to  his  existence. 

When  the  carcass  begins  to  float,  holes  are  cut 
in  the  fins  and  tail ;  and  ropes  being  fastened  into 
tlicfe,  he  is  towed  to  the  ship^  where  he  is  fastened 
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slong  the  larboard  side,  floating  with  his  back  in 
the  water. 

The  operation  next  to  be  performed  is  that  of 

taking  out  the  blubber  and  whalebone.  Several  men 

get  upon  the  animal  with  iron  calkers,  or  spurs,  to 

prevent  their  slipping,  and  separate  the  tail,  which 

is  hoisted  on  deck  ;  and  they  cut  out  square  pieces 

of  blubber,  weighing  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 

each,  which,  by  means  of  the  capstan,    are  also 

hoisted  up.   These  are  here  cut  into  smaller  pieces, 

which  are  thrown  into  the  hold,  and  left  for  three 

or  four  days  to  drain.     When  all  the  blubber  is  cut 

from  the  belly  of  the  Fish,  it  is  turned  on  one  side, 

by  means  of  a  piece  of  blubber  left  in  the  middle, 

called  the  cant,  or  turning  piece.     They  then  cut 

out  this  side  in  large  pieces  as  before ;  and  also 

tJhie  whalebone,  with  the  gums,  which  are  preserved 

entire,  and  hoisted  on  deck,  where  the  blades  are 

^ut  and  separated,  and  left  till  the  men  have  time 

tx>   scrape  and  clean  them.     The  Whale  is  next 

"turned  with  its  back  upwards,  and  the  blubber  cut 

out  from  the  back  and  crown  bone;  they  conclude 

the  whole  by  cutting  the  blubber  from  the  other 

side.    But  previously  to  letting  the  remainder  of  the 

tjcxly  float  away  they  cut  out  the  two  large  upper- 

j  xiw  bones,  which  are  hoisted  on  deck,  cleansed  and 

:£^stened  to  the  shrouds,  and  tubs  are  placed  under 

them  to  receive  the  oil  which  they  discharge.   This 

<:>il  belongs  to  the  captain. 

In  three  or  four  days  they  hoist  the  jpieces  of 
To  lubber  out  of  the  hold,  chop,  and  put  them  by 
small  pieces  through  the  bung-hole& .into  the  casks. 
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A  Whale,  the  longest  blade  of  whose  motltfr 
measures  nine  or  ten  feet,  will  yield  about  thirty 
butts  of  blubbef  5  but  some  of  the  largest  will 
yield  upwards  of  seventy-  One  of  the  latter  itf 
generally  worth  about  1000/.  sterling :  arid  a  full 
ship,  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen^  will  produce 
more  than  five  thousand  pounds  from  one  voyage* 

Premiums  on  every  Whale  that  is  taken,  are 
given  to  all  engaged,  from  the  captain  to  the  meir 
who  row  the  boats,  which  render  them  active  in 
the  service  of  their  employers; 

To  give  our  readers  somte  idea  of  the  produce  of 
the  Whale-fishery  we  shall  make  choice  of  the? 
fishery  of  the  year  1 697,  as  perhaps  the  most  for- 
tunate that  ever  was  known. 

In  this  year  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  vessels  of  different  nations  ;  of  which  a  hun*' 
dred  and  twenty-one  were  Dutch,  forty-seven  fron* 
Hamburgh,  two  Swedish,  four  Danish,  twelve  from 
Bremen,  two  from  Embden,  and  one  from  Lubec  7 
which  caught  in  all  1968  fish. 

The  following  was  the  number  of  puncheoiis  of 
blubber  produced. 

Bv  the  Dutch  captiH-es    -     -    -    -  A-\,5^V 

Hamburgers    -----  la,!-!-!' 

-            Swedes       ------  340 

• Danes    -------  1,710 

Bremeners       -----  3,790 

■ > —  Embdeners      -----  68 

Total  63,866 


Estimating  the  whalebone  at  about  two  thousand- 
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weight  for  every  Whale,  there  must  have  been  in 
the  whole  not  far  short  of  4,000,000  weight. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  observes,  from  an  account  of 
the  Dutch  Whale-fishery  for  forty-six  years,  end* 
ing  in  1721,  that  in  this  time  they  had  employed 
5886  ships,  and  caught  32,907  Whales;  which, 
valued  one  with  another  at  500/.  each,  give  an 
amount  for  the  whole  value  of  above  sixteen  miU 
lions  sterling,  gained  out  of  the  sea,  mostly  by 
the  labour^  of  the  people,  deducting  the  expenc(^ 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  shipping,  the  casks,  and 
the  provisions. 

The  Whale-fishery  begins  in  May,  and  conti- 
nues through  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  but 
-vvhether  the  ships  have  had  good  or  bad  success, 
t^hey  must  come  away,  and  get  clear  of  the  ice  by 
t:1ie  end  of  August ;  so  that  in  the  month  of  Sep«> 
^^^LQfiber  at  furthest  they  may  be  expected  home;  but 
-tJhe  more  fortunate  ships  often  return  in  June  or 
July, 
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In  the  structure,  habits  of  life,  and  destinaiicKfi 
of  no  animals  whatever  are  we  more  led  to  admire 
the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being,  than  in  those  of 
the  different  feathered  tribes,  which  arfe  in  every 
respect  fitted  most  exactly  to  the  various  functions 
they  have  to  perform. — Their  bodies  are  clad  with 
feathers,  which  are  much  lighter  than  coverings  of 
hair,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  for  assisting. 
them  in  flight :  and  thjese  lay  over  each  other,  closei 
to  the  body,  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  are  ar- 
ranged from  the  fore-part  backwards,  the  more 
conveniently  to  cut  through  the  air.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  warmth  to  the  body,  a  short  and 
extremely  soft  down  fills  up  all  the  vacant  spaces 
between  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.  The  bones  of 
birds  are  also  much  lighter  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  those  of  quadrupeds. 

That  they  may  the  more  easily  work  their  way 
through  the  air,  the  head  is  small,  and  the  bill 
generally  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  The  neck  is 
long,  and  easily  moveable  in  all  directions ;  and 
the  body  is  slender,  sharp  on  the  under  side,  and 
flat  or  round  on  the  back. 

They  urge  themselves  forv  ard  by  means  of  wings: 
these  are  so   constructed,  that,  in  striking  down* 


wards,  they  expnid  very  greatly,  and,  except  that 
they  are  somewhat  hollow  on  the  under  side,  ihey 
become,  in  this  act,  almost  two  planes.  The  mus- 
cles that  move  them  tlownwards  are  exceedingly 
large,  and  have  been  estimated,  Jn  some  instances, 
to  constitute  not  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body.  When  a  bird  is  on  the  ground  . 
and  intends  to  fly,  he  tabes  a  leap,  stretches  bis 
wings  from  the  body,  and  strikes  them  downwards 
with  great  force,  by  which  they  arc  put  into  an 
oblique  direction,  partly  upwards  and  partly  hori- 
zontally forwards.  That  part  of  the  force  tending 
upwards  is  destroyed  by  the  weight  of  the  bird ; 
and  the  horizontal  force  serves  to  carry  him  for- 
ward. The  stroke  being  over,  he  moves  up  his  wings; 
which,  being  contracted,  and  having  their  edges 
turned  upwards,  meet  with  very  little  resistance  from 
the  air.  When  they  are  sufficiently  elevated,  he 
takes  a  second  stroke  downwards,  and  the  impulse 
of  the  air  again  moves  him  forward  :  these  strokes 

-  act  only  as  so  many  leaps  taken  in  the  air.     When 

-  »he  bird  wants  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  he 
atrikes  strongly  with  the  opposite  wing,  which  im- 
jjela  him  to  the  contrary  side.     The  tail  acts  like 

^  "*he  rudder  of  a  ship  ;  except  only  that  it  moves 

t^-ii'n  upwards  or  downwards,  instead  of  sideways. 

=Hf  the  bird  wants  to  rise,  he  raises  his  tail ;  and  if 

*:o  fall,  he  depresses  it ;  whilst  he  is  in  an  horizontal 

litioti,  it  keeps  him  steady. 

A  bird  can,  by  spreading  his  wings,  continue  to 
xnoTO  horiisontatly  for  some  time,  without  striking 
'^heair,  because  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient  velocity^ 
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and,  his  wings  being  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meet 
with  but  small  resistance  ;  and,  ivhen  he  begins  tb 
fall,  he  can  easily  steer  himself  upwards  by  his  tail, 
till  the  motion  he  had  acquired  is  nearly  spent,  when 
hemust  renew  it  by  two  or  three  more  strokes  of  his 
wings.  On-alighting,  he  expands  his  wings  and  tffil 
iull  against  the  air,  that  they  may  meet  with  ^1  tiK 
resistanGC  possible. 

The  centreof  gravity  of  birds  is  rather  behind  the    1 
wings;  and,  to  counterbalance  this,  most  of  them    | 
may  be  observed  to  thrust  out  their  head  and  neck  in 
flying.    Thisis  veryapparentin  theflight  of  Ducks,    | 
GeeEe,  and  several  other  kinds  of  water-fowl,  whose 
centre  of  gravity  is  farther  backwards  than  in  tJie 
landbirda.     In  the  Heron,  on  the  contrary,  whoSe 
long  head  and  neck,  although  folded  up  in  flight, 
overbalance  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  long  l^s 
are  extended,   in  order  to  give  the  proper  coun- 
terpoise, and  to  supply  what  is  wanting  from  ^ 
shortness  of  the  tail. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago,  many  at- 
tempts tvere  made  to  enable  man  to  raise  himself  in- 
to the  air  by  means  of  artificial  wings.  This  idAl, 
however,  was  extremely  absin-d.  The  pectoral  mas- 
cles  of  man  are  vastly  too  weak  for  the  purpose^  be- 
ing not  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  bdrif, 
while  those  of  a  bird  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  thdn 
all  the  others  put  together. 

We  are  informed  that  some  birds  are  able  tia'^  ^ 
vpwards  of  a  thousand  yards  in  a  minute. 

Lest  the  feathers  of  these  tribes  should  spoil  by 
their  attrition  in  the  air,  or  imbibe  the  moistia«  «fi 
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the  atmosphere,  they  are  provided  with  two  glands 
on  thenimp,  that  contain  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  they 
express  at  pleasure,  and  with  which  they  regularly 
prune  and  dress  their  feathers  when  they  want  it. 

As  these  animals  are  continually  passing  among 
hedges  and  thickets,  they  are,  for  the  defence  of 
their  eyes,  from  external  injuries,  as  well  as  from  too 
much  light,  when  flying  in  opposition  to  the  rayS 
of  the  sun,  furnished  with  a  nictating  or  winking 
membrane,  which,  like  a  curtain,  can  at  pleasure 
be  drawn  over  the  whol&eye.  This  covering  is  nei- 
ther opake  nor  pellucid ;  but,  being  somewhat  trans- 
parent, it  allows  as  many  rays  to  enter,  as  render 
any  object  just  visible,  and  enables  them  to  direct 
their  progress  through  the  air.  It  is  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  membrane  that  the  Eagle  is  said  to 
look  at  the  sun. 

Birds  respire  by  means  of  air-vessels,  that  are  ex- 
tended through  thewholebody,andadhere  totheun- 
der  surface  of  the  bones.  These,  by  their  motion,  blow 
the  air  through  the  true  lungs,  which  are  very  small, 
^somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  human  lungs)  and 
seated  in  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the  chest, 
«losely  braced  down  to  the  back  and  ribs.  The  lat- 
-»er,  which  are  never  expanded  by  air,  are  destined 
:rfbr  the  sole  purpose  of  osydating  the  biood.  Mr. 
-John  Hunter  made  a  variety  of  experiments  to  dis- 
^xjver  the  use  of  this  genera!  diffijston  of  air  through 
'~%he  bodies  of  birds  ;  and  from  these  we  find,  that  it 
prevents  their  respiration  from  being  stopped  or  in- 
terrupted by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  througfc  a 
^-esisting  medium.  The  resistance  of  the  air  in- 
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creases  in  proportion  to  the  celerity  of  the  motion  t 
and  were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  move  with  a  swift- 
ness equal  to  that  of  a  Swallow,  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  as  he  is  not  provided  with  reservoirs  similar  to 
those  of  birds,  would  soon  suffocate  him. 

The  abode  of  these  tribes  is  very  various,  ^^  they 
inliabit  every  comer  of  the  world,  from  the  hottest 
to  the  coldest  regions.  Some  species  are  confined 
to  particular  countries — others  are  widely  dispersed 
— and  many  change  their  abode  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  migrate  to  climates  better  suited  to 
their  temperament  or  mode  of  life,  for  some  time  ' 
ensuing,  than  those  they  leave.  Many  of  the  birds 
of  our  own  island,  directed  by  a  peculiar  and  uner- 
ing  instinct,  retire,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  cold  season,  to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  again  return  in  the  spring.  The  reasons  usually 
assigned  for  migration  are,  either  a  defect  of  food, 
or  the  want  of  a  secure  and  proper  asylum  for  incu- 
bation, and  the  nutrition  of  their  young.  They  ge- 
nerally perform  their  migrations  in  large  societies, 
and,  in  the  day,  follow  a  leader,  who  is  occasionally 
changed.  Many  of  the  tribes  make  a  continual 
cry  during  the  night  in  order  to  keep  themselves  to- 
gether.   Thus  they 

Rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way  i  and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  an4  over  landi  with  mutual  wirg 
Eating  their  fllghti. 

Theflights  of  birds  across  the  Mediterranean  were 
recorded  near  three  thousand  years  ago.  "  There 
went  forth  a  wind  from  thel,ord,  and  brought  Quails 
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from  the  sea^^and  let  them  fall  upon  the  camp,  a 
day's  journey  round  about  it,  and  they  were  two  cu- 
bits above  the  earth.'** 

;  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  migration  of  seve- 
ral of  the  British  birds,  taken  on  the  average  of 
about  twenty-six  years,  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Markwi^Jc,  inserted  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  {iinnean  Transactions. 


First  jeen* 

Last  seen* 

Swallow 

Hirundp  nxttica 

April  18 

oa.     31 

Mtrttn 

Hirundo  urbica 

May     4 

oa.    16 

Sand  Martin 

fiirundo  riparia 

May    26 

Sept.    1  a 

$wift 

Hirundo  apus 

May      9 

Sept/     34^ 

Goatsucker 

Caprimulgus  eurbpaeui 

;  Sept.     7 

Sept.    27 

Turtle  Do?e 

Columba  turtur 

June      5 

Aug.  10 

Wiyneck 

Yunx  torquilla 

April  16 

Sept. 

Cuckoo 

■ 

Cuculut  canorus 

May      1 

July     10 

Nightingale 

Motacilla  luscinia 

April  45 

Sept.    20 

Blackcap 

Motacilla  atricapilla 

May    fo 

Sept.    18 

Whke-tfiroat 

Motacilla  sylvia 

April  21 

Sept.    16 

Wheat-car 

Motacilla  osnanthe 

May     4 

Sept.    26 

Whinchat 

Motacilla  rubetra 

June     ^i 

Sept.    2 1 

Redstart 

Motacilla  phoenicurus 

April  24 

Sept.       I 

Willow-wren 

Motacilla  trochilus 

April  23 

Sept.     24 

Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  grisola 

May      S 

Stpt.    30 

Red  backedSbrikeLanius  collurio 

June      I 

Aug.   16 

Land  rail 

Rallus  crex 

Sept.      I 

oa:   20 

<uail 

Tetrao  cotumix 

Aug.  40 

J^kldfare 

Turdus  pilaris 

Nov.   21 

April   10 

Redwing 

Tiirdua  iliacus 

Nov.   1 0 

March  18 

"^Voodcock 

Scolopax  rusticola 

0<a.    20 

April     I 

9nipe  ' 

Scolop:)X  gaiinago 

Nov.  20 

March  20 

Jack  Snipe 

Scolop.ix  gallinula 

Dec.    26 

March  16 

Sea  Lark 

Charadrius  hiaticula 

April     1 

CSreater.Tern 

Srerna  hirundo 

April     I 

oa.     8 

•  Numbers,  chap.  2.  ver.  31. 
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KoyiioiiCrow       Corvut«omi:(  May  91      March  iS* 

It  appears  from  very  accurate  observations,  found-* 
ed  on  numerous  experiments,  that  the  peculiar  notes, 
or  songf'of  the  different  species  ot'  Birds,  are  alto- 
gether acquired,  and  are  no  more  innate  than  lan- 
guage is  in  man.  The  attempt  in  a  nestling  bird  to 
'  sing,  may  be  exactly  compared  with  the  imperfect 
endeavour  of  a  child  to  talk.  The  first  essay  seems 
not  to  possess  the  slightest  rudiments  of  the  future 
song  ;  but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and  stronger,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  it  is  aiming  at.— 
WMllst  the  scholar  is  thus  endeavouring  to  form 
his  song,  when  he  is  once  sure  of  a  passage,  he  com- 
monly raises  his  tone,  which  he  drops  again  when  he 
is  not  equal  to  what  he  is  attempting.  What  the 
nestling  is  thus  npt  thorougly  master  of,  he  hurries 
over,  lowering  his  tone,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
heard,  and  could  not  yet  satisfy  himself. — A  com- 
mon Sparrow,  taken  from  the  nest  when  very  young, 
and  placed  near  a  Linnet  and  Goldfinch,  (though  in 
a  wild  state  it  would  only  have  chirped)  adopt- 
ed a  song  that  was  a  mixture  of  these  two.  Three 
nestling  Linnets  were  educated,  one  under  a  Sky- 
lark, another  under  a  Woodlark,  and  the  third  un- 
der a  Titlark,  and,  instead  of  the  song  peculiar  to 
their  own  species,  they  adhered  entirely  to  that  of 


•  These  nbservations  were  made  in  Suescx.  The  times  when  (he  biids 
were  both  fiiit  and  last  leen,  aometimea  vary  very  conaiilEribly,  owiogt 
in  a  great  niEasure,  to  the  difficulty  of  always  aeeingtheni  ODihciTinUBe- 
diate  ai'rival,  and  the  iippos^bUity  of  asceciainiag  the  de^uturc  of  tha 
lutot  thespeciH. 
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their  respective  instructor.  A  Linnet,  taken  from 
the  nest  wlien  but  two  or  three  days  old,  and  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mathews,  an  apothecary,  at 
Kensington,  from  want  of  other  sounds  to  imitate,  I 
almost  articulated  the  words  "  pretty  boy,"  as  well 
as  some  other  short  sentences.  Its  owner  said,  that  i 
it  had  neither  the  note  nor  the  call  of  any  bjrd  what-  ' 
ever.  It  died  in  ihe  year  1772.  These,  and  other  ' 
well  authenticated  facts,  seem  to  prove  decisively  that ,' 
birds  have  no  innate  notes,  but  that,  lilte  mankind, 
the  language  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  com- 
snitted  at  birth  will  be  the  language  they  adopt  in  ' 
afler  life.  It  may,  however,  seem  somewhat  unac- 
countable from  these  observations,  why,  in  a  wild 
etate,  they  adhere  so  steadily  to  the  song  of  their 
own  species  only,  when  bo  many  others  are  to  be 
Jicard  around  them.  This  arises  from  the  attention 
yai4bythe  nestling-bird  to  tlie  instructions  of  it^ 
own  parent  only,  generally  disregarding  the  notes 
of  all  the  rest ;  hut  persons  who  have  an  accurate 
«ar,  and  have  studied  the  notes  of  different  Birds, 
^an  very  often  distinguish  birds  that  have  a  song 
mixed  with  those  of  some  other  species ;  but  these 
are  in  general  so  trifling,  as  scarcely  to  be  looked 
Upon  as  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  varieties  of 
jirovincial  dialects. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  tha 
.^Sngiish  reader  to  be  furnished  with  a  table  of  the 
^comparative  merits  of  the  singing-birds  of  his  own 
island.  In  this  the  number  20  is  adopted  as  the 
■jiQint  of  absolute  perfection. 
M4 
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-     m               '■* 

MeUow' 

——  ^ 

.1 

nejtof 
Tom, 

Sfrigbdy 

Ptaintite 

ilomfajs. 

Executht 

y  •    ' 

Nous. 

Notes. 

*  • 

Nightingale  .    ^     .     . 

19 

14 

19 

19 

19'   ' 

Skylark    .     .     •     .    . 

4 

19. 

4 

18 

18 

Woodlark      /   .     .     . 

18 

4 

17 

12 

8 

Ticrark     .    .    .    .    . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

ii 

Linnet      ,    ...    •    . 

12 

16 

12 

16 

18. 

GolirUlndi      •     .     .     . 
Cl^affincn  •    •    :    •    . 

4 
4 

19 
12 

4 
4 

12 
S 

12' 

•a 

Gre^6nch    .     .    .     , 

4 

4 

4 

4 

..f  ■ 

Hedge-sparrow  »     .     , 

6 

0 

6 

* 

4 

^berdavine^  or  Siskjin  . 

•2 

4 

0 

4 

■■    '4: 

Redpoll 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Thrush      .     .     ,     .     . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Blackbird .     •    .    .    . 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Robin  ,.«.,. 

6 

16 

12 

12 

12 

Wren 

0 

12 

0 

4 

4 

Reccl-sparrow     ,     .     . 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Black -^cap  or  the  Nor-  *) 
folkMnck-nightinerale  \ 

14 

12 

12 

14 

14 



In  this  table  no  mention  is  made  either  of  the 
Bullfinch,  or  the  Redstart,  as  the  wild  note  of  the 
first  (though  commonly  considered  as  a  singing- 
bird)  is,  without  instruction,  a  most  jarring  and 
disagreeable  noise;  and  the  latter  is  omitted,  as  the 
composer  of  the  table  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  its  song  to  be  able  to  estimate  it  aright. 

The  food  of  Birds  is,  of  course,  very  different 
in  the  different  kinds.  Some  are  altogether  carni- 
vorous ;  others,  as  many  of  the  web-footed  tribes, 
live  on  fibh  ;  seme  on  insects  and  worms,  and  many 
on  fruits  or  grain.  The  extraordihary  powers  of 
the  giz'Zard  in  the  granivorous  tribes,  in  commi- 
nuting their  hard  food,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  di- 
gestion, would,  were  they  not  supported  by  incon- 
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€ityvertible  hcts,  founded  upon  exp^ment,  appear 
tx>  exceed  all  credibility.     In  order  to  ascertain  the 

• 

6tr«igth  of  these  stomachs,  the  ingenious  Spallan- 
2ani  made  many  excessively  cruel,  though  at  the 
Sfime.time  curious  and  very  interesting  experiments. 
Tin  tubes  full  of  grain  were  forced  into  the  sto- 
machs of  Turkies,   and,   after  remaining  twenty 
Ixmrs^  were  found  to  be  broken,  compressed,  and 
distorted  in  the  most  irregular  manner.    The  sto- 
mach of  a  Cock,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
Itfoke  off  the  angles  of  a  piece  of  rough  jagged 
jglass ;  and,  upon  examining  the  gizzard,  no  wound 
or  laceration  appeared.    Twelve  strong  tin  needles 
-were  firmly  fixed  in  a  ball  of  lead,  the-  points  of 
Avhich  projected  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
tJie  surfiice ;  thus  armed  it  was  covered  with  a  case 
of  paper,  and  forced  down  the  throat  of  a  Turkey : 
tJie  Bird  retained  it  a  day  and  a  half  without  exhi- 
biting the  least  symptom  of  uneasiness  :  the  points 
of  all  the  needles  were  broken  off  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball,  except  two  or  three,  of  which  the 
stiumps  projected  a  little.     Twelve  small   lancets, 
ATiery  sharp  both  at  the  points  and  edges,  were  fixed 
in  a  similar  ball  of  lead,  which  was  given  in  the 
same  manner  to  a  Turkey-cock,  and  left  eight  hours 
i«i  the  stomach  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  that 
Organ  was  opened,  but  nothing  appeared  except 
tVie  naked   ball,    the   twelve  lances   having  been 
t>roken  to  pieces,  the  stomach  at  the  same  time 
^^maining  perfectly  sound  and  entire.     From  these 
focts  it  was  concluded  that  the  stones  so  often  found 
^n  the  stomachs  of  many  of  the  feathered  tribes  are 
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highly  useful  in  ^^ssistingr  ^he  gwtric  juices  tc^gnndl. 
down  the  grain  an4  other  bard  sub&taiDees  wbipb 
constitute  their  food.  THe  stones  tbem$dlYlQ8  obo.. 
being  ground  down  smd  separated  by  the  powa^fiil: 
action  of  the  gizzard,  are  mixed  with  the  feo^ 
and  no  doubt  contribute  very  greatly  to  the  bdalffi 
as  well  as  to  the  nutriment  of  the  animals.  .  ..' 

All  Birds  are  oviparous,  or  produce  eggi,  tomm 
which,  afler  the  process  of  incubation,  or  sitting' 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,   the  young  are'exi*: 
traded.    These  egg»  differ  in  the  different  apedo^^ 
both  in  number,  figure,  and  colour.    They  coo^ 
tain  the  rudiments  of  the  future  young,  for  thft 
maturation  and  bringing  to  perfection  of  wbicht  in 
the  incubation,  a  bubble  of  air  is  always  pbped  at 
the  large  end>  betwixt  the  shell  and  the  inaide  skhu 
It  is  supposed  that  from  the  warmth  communicated 
by  the  sitting  Bird  to  this  confined  air  its  spring  is 
increased  beyond  its  natural  tenor,  and  at  the  j^unai 
time  its  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the  gentln 
rarefaction.    Hence  pressure  and  motion  are  ocmxr 
municated  to  the  parts  of  the  egg,  which  in  sfomoL 
unknown  manner  gradually  promote  the  formatioa 
and  growth  of  the  young  till  the  appointed  time  o£ 
its  exclusion.     Women,  when  they  suspect  an  egg 
is  not  good,  put  their  tongue  to  the  great  en4  to 
feel  if  it  be  warm  :  if  that  is  not  the  case,  it  is 

• 

considered  a  certain  proof  that  the  air,  having  by 
degrees  made  its  escape,  the  egg  is  at  length  beconae 
putrid  or  addled.*    The  use  of  that  part  of  the 


*  M.  Reamur,  the  celcbiated  French  naturalist^  who  seldom  conRntd 


called  the  treddle  is  not  only  to  retain  the  different 
liquids  in  their  proper  places,  but  also  to  keep  the 
same  part  of  the  yolk  always  uppermost,  which  it  will 
do,  though  the  egg  be  turned  nearly  any  way,  Tha 
mechanism  seems  to  be  this  :  these  treddles  are  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  whites  in  which  they  swim  j 
and,  being  connected  to  the  membranes  of  the 
yolk  somewhat  out  of  its  axis,  causes  one  side  to 
become  heavier  than  the  other  :  in  this  manner  the 
jolk,  being  made  buoyant  in  the  midst  of  the 
■white,  is,  by  its  own  heavy  side,  kept  with  the  same 
jjart  always  uppermost. 

The  nests  of  Birds  are,  in  general,  constructed 

—with  astonishing  art,  and  with  a  degree  of  architec- 

lural   skill  and    propriety  tliat  would  foil   all  the 

isted  talents  of  man,  the  haughty  lord  of  the 

ition>  to  imitate. 


Muk  it  well,  within,  without 
No  tool  hid  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  lo  cut, 
Ne  nail  to  Ax,  no  bodkin,  to  inaeri, 
No  glue  to  join  ;  his  liitle  beak  was  all. 
And  yet  bovr  iLcaily  liniah'il.     What  nice  hand 
With  tv'Tj  implement  and  means  of  art. 
And  wenty  yean  sppreiuiceihip  to  beot. 
Could  maJu  me  such  another  ?.    Fondly  then 
We  boast  of  eitcelieiice  whose  noblest  skill 
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■■Sj  iptculations  to  mtre  cutiositj,  has  shewn  that,  by  stopping  up  the 
ares  of  an  e^g  with  vai  nish  or  a  dighi  covering  of  mutton  suet,  it  may 
a  preserved  perfectly  fresh,  and  gcDually  even  fit  for  incubsciop,  Ave 
c  NX  laciuna  ajut  it  bai  beea  laid. 


^^^H  Both  ttie  male  and  female  generally  assist  in  this 
^^^H  interesting  concern.  They  each  bring  materials  to 
^^^B  the  place,  iirst  sticks,  moss,  or  straws  for  the 
^^^B  foundation  and  exterior,  then  hair,  wool,  or  the 
^^B  down  of  animals  or  plants,  to  form  a  soft  and  com- 
^^V  modious  bed  for  their  eggs,  and  the  bodies  of  their 
^^B  tender  young  when  hatched.     The  outsides  of  the 

^V  nests  bear  in  general  so  great  a  resemblance  in  co- 

^V  lour  to  the  surrounding  foliage  or  branches  as  not 

■  easily  to  be  discovered  even  by  those  who  are  in 

■  search  of  them. 

■  This  act  of  nidification  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
I  contrivances  of  nature  that  would  compel  us,  how- 
r                ever  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  doubt  it, 

to  believe  that  we,  and  every  other  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, are  ever  under  the  protection  of  a  superin- 
tending Being,  whose  goodness  knows  no  bounds. 
Without  this  what  can  we  suppose  it  is  that  insti- 
gates a  creature,  that  may  never  before  have  had 
young,    to  form  a  hollow   nest  to  contain    eggs 
(things  that  as  yet  it  knows  nothing  of,)  and  to  , 
concentrate  a  proper  portion  of  heat  for  the  incu-  / 
bation  ?     Without  this  what  can  we  suppose  it  isl 
that  dictates  to  it  the  necessity  of  forming  the  outJ^ 
Bide  with  coarse  materials,  as  a  foundation,  and  ofl 
lining   it  within  with    more    delicate  substances!^ 
Where  do  these  animals  learn  that  they  are  to  haJ^ 
eggs,  and  that  these  eggs  will  require  a  nest  T 
a  certain  8i/.e  and  capacity  ?  Who  is  it  that  teac)| 
them  to  calculate  the  time  with  such  exactness  t 
they  never  lay  their  eggs  before  the  receptaclel 
them  is  finished  ?    No  one  can  surely  be  so  I 


u  not  to  diic^rn  by  all  these  actSi  that  the  care  of 
a  Supreme  Being  is  immediately  employed  in  the 
preservation^  the  support  and  comfort  of  even  this 
inferior  order  of  his  creation. 


This  class  of  the  Animal  Creation  may  be  divided 
into  iiAKB  BIRDS  and  water  birds  :  the  first  di- 
vision containing  the  Linnean  orders  of  Rapacious 
Sirds^  the  Pies,  the  Passerine,  and  Gallinaceous 
JBirds ;  and  the  second  the  orders  of  Waders  and 
Swimmers.* 

The  characters  of  these  orders  are  principally 
'l.aken  from  the  manner  of  life,  and  the  natural 
resemblance  of  the  external  parts  of  the  animals, 
.a.nd  particularly  of  the  bill. 

LAND    BIRDS. 

1.    Rapacious   Birds. — ^The    bill    is    somewhat 

^Qokedy  having  the  upper  mandible  either  dilated 

^L  little  towards  the  pointy  or  fumisheS  with  a  tooth- 

l^ilte  process :  the  nostrils  are  open.    The  feet  arc 

H^utj  and  armed  with  strong  hooked  claws,  three 

forwards  and  one  backwards.-The  animals  of  this 

Order  are  the  Vultures,   Eagles,   or  Hawks,  and 

Owls :  they  live  by  preying  on  other  animals,  in 

Consequence  of  which  their  fiesh  is  too  rank  to  be 

eaten.    They  associate  in  pairs,  build  their  nests  in 

^ofty  p^ces,  and  usually  produce  four  young  at  a 

'~.  _  -         n  I  Li  -  -  ■         - 

*  AccipitrcSi^  Picse,  Passeris^  Gallinae,  Grallae,  aod  Aiueres. 
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brood.    The  female  is  generally  both  larger  and 
stronger  thnn  the  male. 

4.  Pies. — The  bill  is  sharp-edged  and  convex  on 
its  upper  surfiice.  The  legs  are  short,  pretty  strong, 
and  in  some  species  formed  for  perching  (that  is 
■with  three  toes  forward,  and  one  backward,)  in 
oUiers  formed  for  climbing,  with  two  toes  foi*ward 
and  two  backwards,  and  in  others  for  walking,  that 
is  without  any  back  toe. — ^The  principal  genera  are 
the  Shrikes,  Crows,  Rollers,  Orioles,  Grackles, 
Humming-birds,  Parrots,  Toucans,  Cuckoos, Wood- 
peckers, Hornbills,  and  Kingfishers. — ^They  live  on 
various  kinds  of  food,  and  are  in  general  reckoned 
unfit  for  the  table.  Some  of  them  associate  in 
paire,  and  others  congregate.  They  usually  build 
their  nests  on  trees,  and  the  male  feeds  the  female 
during  the  process  of  incubation, 

3.   Passerine  Birds. — The  bill  is  of  a    conical 
form,  and  pointed  at  the  end :    and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  perching  and  happing,  the  toes  being 
slender  and  (J^vided,  ivith  slender,  bent,  and  sharp 
claws. — Of  this  order  the  principal  genera  are  the 
Finches,    Grossbeaks,    Buntings,   Thrushes,  Fly- 
catchers, Swallows,  Larks,  Wagtails,  Titmice,  and. 
Pigeons.    While  breeding  they  live  mostly  in  pairs, 
building,  in  various  situations,    nests  that   are  ioi 
general  of  singular  and  curious  construction.    They^ 
feed  their  young  by  pushing  the  food  down  thein 
throats  with  their  own  bills.     Most  of  them  sing.* 
Some  live  on  seeds,  and  others  on  insects :    th< 
former  are  reckoned  good  food,  but  the  insect  eat-« 
ing  species  are  never  eaten. 
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\ii^  iBtMHMemis  Birds. ^-^The  bill  is^tt^x,  the 
lipj)cl**fthdible  lying  in  ah  arch  o\ner the  lower;  and 
thftiiodl^b'We  Htched  over  xvith  a  cattilagihous 
tUMnbt^neJ     The  feet  are  formed  for    runnings 
Vil4thbut  a  back  toe,  and  the  toes  are  rough  under- 
lies^.'— The  jprincipal  gehefa  are,  lite  Pheasants, 
-Tto'kies,  Peacocks,  Bustards,  Pintados,  Grouse,  and 
'Rrftridgesv  *    Inky  live    mostly  on  the    gfouhd, 
'1Jcttlpt«if  the^6l2inh  with  their  feet,  and  feeding  oti 
-gWuili  *n(d^«eeds,  which  afre  ni'acei'ated  in  a  crop 
btSdte  'AJgertioh.  They  assomte  chiefly  in  farriilies, 
'  <j6ftsi8tki^'6f  one  male  atrd  several  females,  IWIftiig 
^e8r  hestfe,  with  Very  3itt^e  a:rt,  on  the  ground ; 
and  the  females  lay  a  great  tnnrtber  of  eggs  :  tbese 
generally  lead  their  young  ones  very  early  in  quest 
of  food,  which  they  point  out  to  them  by  a  parti- 
cular call.    Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 


WATER    BIRDS. 


5.  Waders. — The  bill  is  somewhat  cylindrical, 
thighs  are  feathered  only  half  way  to  the  knees  ; 

md  the  legs  are  lo^ish,and  £brmed  for  walking.  The 
;hief  genera  are  tjie  Herontf,  Plovers,  Snipes,  and 
ian4pipers. — ^Hiipy  Kve  for  the  most  part  among 
*:iiarshes  and  fens,  feediiig  on   worms,  and  other 
nimal  productiojw  tliat  they  meet  with  there :  they 
wva  their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  live,  some  in 
^airs  ahd  others  promiscuously.     Their  flesh  is  ge- 
-orally  reckoned  delicate  eating. 

6.  Swimmers.  The  bill  is  smooth)  obtuse  at  the 
lE^cint,  and  covered  with  a  membranaceous  skin. 
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The  I^  are  &bort  and  compressed,  and  the  feet 
formed  for  swimming,  the  toes  being  connected  by  a 
membrane. — Of  this  order  the  most  familiar  gen«:a 
are  the  Ducks,  Auks,  Penguins,  Petrels,  Felicani, 
Guillemots,  Gulls,  and  Ferns.  These  live  chiefly 
ID  the  water^feeding  on  Fish,  Worms,  and  aquatic 
plants.  They  are  for  the  most  part  polygamouf, 
and  make  their  nests  among  reeds  or  in  moist 
plac^.  The  young,  though  soon  able  to  seek  their 
oAn  food,  are  for  some  time,  at  first,  led  about  and 
protected  by  the  mother.  The  females  lay  many 
egg^  ^d  are  fed  by  the  males  while  sitting.  The 
jiesh  of  many  of  the  species  is  eatable,  but  that  of 
some  of  them  is  rank,  and  oily. 
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THE  VULTUBE  TRIBE; 


iN  this  tribe,   the  individuals  oif  which  are  the 

-  Jtaootft  ravenous  of  all  the  feathered  race,  the  bill  is 

atraight^    and  hooked  only  at  the  end;    its  edges 

jSLte  sharp  like  a  knife^  and  the  base  is  covered  with  a 

thin  skihk    The  head^  cheeks^  and^  in  many  spe* 

v^ies^  the  neck,  are  either  naked,  or  covered  only 

\vith  down  or  short  hairs.     The  tongue  is  large, 

jfleshy,  and  cleft  at  the  end.    The  craw  often  hangs 

^over  the  breast.     The  legs  and  feet  are  covered 

^vith  great  scales  ;  and  the  first  joint  of  the  middle 

Ifcoe  is  connected  to  that  of  the  outermost  by  a  strong 

j:xiembrane.     The  claws  are  large,  a  littlei  hooked, 

^nd  very  blunt :  and  the  insides  of  the  wings  are 

c^overed  with  down. 

The  characters  that  principally  distinguish  this 
^irom  the  following  tribe  are  the  want  of  feathers  on 
p^rt  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  on  the 
^JV^hdle  head  and  neck;  and  the  voracious  manners^ 


^  The  first  order  of  JLinnssus^  the  Rapaciovs  Birds,  commenceft 
^^th  the  Vultures, 

VOL.  Hj  N 
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of  the  animals  composing  it,  since  they  never  kill 
prey  from  choice,  but  in  general  devour  only  such 
animals  as  are  either  dying  or  found  dead  and  pu- 
trid. Their  sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite  that 
they  are  able  to  scent  a  dead  body  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles.  *^  They  are  (says  Mr.  Pennant) 
greedy  and  voracious  to  a  proverb^  and  not  timid^ 
for  they  prey  in  the  midst  of  cities,  undaunted  by 
mankind."  In  some  of  the  battles  ia  the  Bast^ 
where  vast  slaughter  takes  place  of  ElephanUi 
Horses,  and  Men,  voracious  animals  crowd  to  the 
field  from  all  quarters,  of  which  Jackals,  Hyaena^^ 
and  Vultures,  are  the  chief.  Eveii  in  the  places: 
lyhere  the  latter  are  usually  seldom  seen,  the  plain 
will  on  these  occasions  be  found  covered  with  them*. 
In  the  air  vast  multitudes  will  be  seen  descending; 
from  every  side  to  partake  in  the  carnage-  These 
the  Indians  believe  to  be  brought  by  an  instinctive. 
presentiment  of  slaughter  that  they  have  some  dayi 
before  the  event. 

It  is  observed  that  Vultures,  in  general,  are  least  nu«^ 
merous  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate ; 
and  that  in  the  more  northern  climates  they  are  never 
found.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  kind  diposition 
of  Providence,  to  prevent  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the 
dead,  in  the  hotter  regions,  from  too  much  injuring 
the  health  of  the  living. 

There  are,  in  the  whole,  about  seventeen  spc-* 
des. 
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■•  •  • 

THB    CONDUR.* 

This  bird,  an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  is  of 
i  size  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  Eagle* 
Its  wings  extend  eighteen  feet ;  its  body,  bill,  and 
talons  are  proportionably  large  and  strong ;   and  its 
courage  is  equal  to  its  strength.    The  throat  is 
naked  and  of  a  red  colour.     The  upper  parts  in 
iome,  for  they  differ  in  colour,  are  variegated  with 
black,  grey,  and  white,    and  the  belly  is  scarlet. 
The  head  of  a  Condur,  that  was  shot  at  Port  Desire, 
off  Penguin  Island,  resembled  that  of  an  Eagle, 
except  that  it  had  a  large  comb  upon  it.     Round 
the  neck  it  had  a  white  ruff,  exactly  resembling  a 
lady's.tippet.  The  feathers  on  the  back  were  as  black 
as  jet,  and  perfectly  bright.  The  legs  were  remark- 
ftbly  strong  and  large,  the  talons  like  thoseof  an  Eagle, 
except  that  they  were  not  so  sharp  ;  and  the  wings, 
when  extended,   measured,    from  point  to   point, 
twelve  feet.f     In  the  Leverian  Museum  there  are 
two  specimens  of  the  Condur,  supposed  to  be  male 
and  female  ;  on  the  breast  they  have  a  kind  of  pen- 
dulous, pear-shaped  substance :  the  male  measures 
ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings, 
.   Of  the  strength  of  the  Condur  we  may  form 
some  idea  from  the  following  account  of  one  shot  by 
father  Feuillee :  ^*  The  Condur  (says  this  writer)  is 


Sy  WON  VMS. — Vultur  Gryphus.  Linn. — Magellanic  Vulture,  thaw's 
ri-^Manque,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chili.— Condur.— /^.tf^i&^nw.—* 
duitbam'j  Second  SuppUment,  fig»i> 
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• 

iL  bird  of  prey  that  inhabits  the  valley  of  Ylo  in  Pertly 

I  discovered  one  that  was  perched  upon  a  great 

rock  :  I  approadbed  it  within  musket-shot  and  fired, 

but,  as  my  piece  was  only  loaded  with  swan-sbot,  the 

lead  could  not  do  much  more  than  pierce  its  fea»* 

thers.     I   perceived,   however,    from   its  motions^ 

that  it  was  wounded  :  for  it  rose  heavily,  and  could 

with  difficulty  reach  another  great  rock,  five  hun-« 

dred  paces  distant,  upon  the  sea-shore.  I,  thereforCi 

charged  my  piece  with  a  bullet,  and  hit  the  Bir^J 

under  the  throat.  I  then  saw  that  I  had  succeeded, 

and  ran  to  secure  the  victim  ;  but  it  struggled  ob-- 

stinately  with  death,  and,  resting  upon  its  back, 

repelled,  my  attempts  with  its  extended  talons,    I 

was  at  a  loss  on  what  side  to  lay  hold  of  it ;  And  I 

believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  mortally  wounded,  X 

should  have  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  it.  At 

last  I  draggled  it  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and, 

with  the  assistance  of  a  sailor,  carried  it  away  tc^ 

my  tent.'* 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  Condor  13^ 
twice  as  large  as  the  Eagle,  and  so  strong  that  it 
can  pounce  and  devour  a  whole  Sheep  i  that  il 
spares  not  even  Stags,  and  easily  overthrow*  a  man* 
Others  again  say  that  its  beak  is  so  firm  that  it  can 
pierce  a  Cow's  hide,  and  that  two  of  them  are  able 
to  kill  the*  animal  and  devour  the  carcase.* 

Ulloa  tells  us,  that  he  once  saw,  in  South  Am^-. 
rica,  a  Condur  seize  and  fly  away  with  a  Lamb» 
"  Observing  (says  he)  on  a  hill  adjoining  to  that 
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r,  a  flock  of  Sheep  in  great  confusion, 
I  saw  one  of  these  birds  flying  upwards  from  it 
with  a  Lamb  betwixt  its  claws;  and,  when  at  some 
height,  it  drojjped  it ;  then,  following,  took  it  up' 
and  let  it  fair  a  second  time,  when  it  flew  out  of 
wght,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  who,  at  the  cries 
pf  the  boys  and  barking  of  the  Dogs,  were  running 
towards  the  place."* 

Frezier,  in  a  vovage  to  the  South  Seas,  also  thu» 
describes  the  Condur  :  — "  We  one  day  killed  a  bird 
of  prey  called  the  Condur,  which  was  nine  feet 
from  the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,' 
»nd  had  a  brown  comb  or  crest,  but  not  jagged 
like  a  Cock's :  the  fore-part  of  its  throat  is  red, 
without  feathers,  like  a  Turkey  ;  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally large  and  strong  enough  to  take  up  a  Lamb. 
In  Order  to  get  these  from  the  flock  they  draw  them- 
selves into  a  circle,  and  advance  towards  them  with 
their  wings  extended,  that  being  driven  too  close  ■ 
together  they  may  not  be  able  to  defend  themselves; 
they  then  pick  them  out  and  carry  them  off.  Gar- 
x:ilasso  says,  there  are  some  Condurs  in  Peru  sixteen 
^eet  from  the  point  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  and 
that  a  certain  nation  of  Indians  adore  them." 

These  enormous  animals  make  their  nests  among 
the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  rocks;  and  the 
Pemalelays  two  white  eggs,  somewhat  bigger  than 
those  of  the  Turkey, 

In  the  country  that  they  inhabit  they  seem  to 
•upply  the  place  of  Wolves,  and  are  as  much  fearecj 
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by  the  inhabitants  as  Wolves  would  be.  In  conse*? 
quence  of  this  many  modes  of  destroying  them  are 
of  course  adopted.  Sometimes  a  person,  covering 
himself  with  the  hide  of  a  newly  skinned  animal,, 
goes  out,  and  so  manages  it,  that  the  Bird  v^ill  fre-r 
quently  attempt  to  attack  it :  other  persons  that 
have  hidden  themselves,  then  come  forward  to  hi$. 
assistance,  and  all  at  once  falling  on  the  Bird,  over- 
come it*  A  dead  carcass  is  also  sometimes  put 
within  a  very  high  inclosure,  and  when  the  Condur 
has  satiated  himself,  and  is  unable  to  rise  freely, 
persons  ar^e  in  readiness  to  subdue  him.  On  these 
occasions  the  Bird  is  inactive ;  but  in  general  he 
possesses  a  very  quick  flight,  soaring  frequently  to  a 
height  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision.*  Some^t 
times  they  ^re  caught  by  means  of  springs. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  this  dreadful 
ammal  gave  rise  to  the  exaggerated  description  of 
the  Bird  that  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
Arabian  Tales,  under  the  name  of  Roc  :  but  this 
seems  very  improbable,  as  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  Condur's  having  been  ever  found 
on  the  old  Continent.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  traditions  respecting  the  Roc  ori- 
ginated in  a  very  different  Bird,  a  variety  of  the 
Bearded  Eagle,  or  the  well-known  Lammer-geyer 
of  the  Alps,t  which  is  occasionally  seen  among^ 
the  mountains  of  the  East. 


*  I^bam's  Second  Supplement*        f  F^lco  fiarbatus  of  (.innseus^ 
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This  Bird,  which  ii 


is  very  common  in  mnny  of  the 
warmer  parts  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Americaj  is 
totaily  unknown  in  England.  Its  length  is  about 
four  feet  eight  inches,  and  general  weight  betwixt 
four  and  five  pounds.  It  head  is  small,  and  covered 
with  a  red  skin,  beset  only  with  a  few  black  bristles, 
vhich  gives  it  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  Turkey.^ 
The  whole  plumage  is  dusky,  mixed  witli  purple  and 
green.  The  legs  are  of  a  dirty  flesh-colour,  and 
the  claws  black.f 

The  resemblance  of  these  Birds  at  a  distance  to 
the  Turkey,  was  the  cause  of  considerable  chagrin 
to  one  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  expedition 
.round  the  world,  under  Woodes  Rogers.  In  the 
island  of  Lobos  immense  numbers  of  them  were 
seen,  and,  highly  delighted  with  the  prospedl  of  such 
delicious  fare  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  the 
ofHcer  would  not  wait  even  till  the  boat  could  put 
him  ashore,  but,  with  his  gun  in  his  hajjd,  leapt  over- 
board and  swam  to  land.  Gietting  near  a  large  col- 
Jection  of  them,  he  let  fly  among  them,  and  killed 
several  ;  but  when  he  came  to  seize  his  game,  he 
"^as  miserably  disappointed  in  finding  tliat  tliey 
^""^vere  not  Turkies  ;  and  their  stench  was  (to  add  still 
Wnore  to  lus  chagrin)  almost  insupportable, J 
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ITii^ir  bodies  are  extremely  offensive  to  the  sm^| 
and  they  perch  at  nights  on  rodb  or  trees,  with  their 
wings  partly  cxtejcui^d,  apparently  to  purify  tHem- 
pelves.  They  soar  to  a  yast  height,  and  hdve  in  th<> 
air  the  sailing  motions  of  the  Kite.  Carrion  an4 
iilth  of  almost  every  description  are  their  favourite 
food ;  and,  from  the  fineness  of  thdr  ^cent,  they  cai| 
distinguish  prey  at  an  immense  distance.  They  wiH 
eat  even  snakes,  and  sometimes  seize  on  live  LaiH&fl; 
When  a  dead  body  of  any  size^is  thrown  out,  tibcy 
may  be  observed  coming  from  all  quarters^  each 
^vheeling  about  in  gradual  descent  till  he  reaches  the 
jground.  They  are  not  easily  driven  froip^  their  prey, 
and,  when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  will  suffer  persbiii 
to*  approach  very  near  them.* 

In  some  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  they  haui^t  the 
towns  in  immense  multitudes.  In  Carthagena  they 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or  evei^ 
stalking  along  the  streets.  They  are  here  of  infinite 
service  to  the  inhabitants,  devouring  that  filth  which 
would  otherw^pe,  by  its  intolerably  stench,  rendee^ 
the  climate  still  more  unwholesome  than  it  is. — 
When  they  find  no  food  in  the  cities,  they,  however, 
lieek  for  it  among  the  cattle  of  the  adjoining  pastures. 
If  any  animal  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  sore 
on  its  back,  they  instantly  alight  on  it,  and  attack 
the  part  affected.  •  The  poor  creature  may  in  vaitr 
attempt  to  free  itself  from  the  gripe  of  their  talons  : 
even  rolling  on  the  ground  is  of  no  effect,  for  the 
Vultures  never  quit  their  hold  till  they  have  com- 
pleted its  destruction. 

•  Cattsby,  i,  6. 


THE  CARRION  VULTUBE. 


m  In  few  creatures  are  the  defigns  of  Providence 
r  piore  clearly  developed  than  in  this.    Filthy  as  they 

are  both  in  their  manners,  their  appearance,  and 

their  smell,  yet  is  even  this  filthincss  a  blessing  to 
I    mankind.     In  hot  countries,  where  putridity  takes 

place  in  a  few  hours  after  death,  what  must  become 
I    pf  the  united  stench,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exertions 

of  animals  of  this  description  ?  But  in  soma  coun- 

I  tries  it  renders  itself  even  of  still  further  conse- 
quaice,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Alligator,  an 
animal  which  must  otherwise  become  intolerable  by 
its  prodigious  increase.  It  watches  the  female  in 
tile  act  of  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  no 
sooner  does  she  retire  into  the  water,  tiian  it  darts  to 
the  spot,  and  gluts  itself  with  their  contents. 

It  is  either  the  Birds  of  this,  or  some  species  nearly 

allied  to  it,  that  Kolben  has  mentioned  as  frequenting 

many  parts  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  says 

that  they  discover  infinite  dexterity  in  anatomizing  a 

ijdead  animal.  They  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones 

such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  skin  almost  entire. 

gOn  approaching  a  body  thus  destroyed,  no  one,  till 

pie  had  examined  it,  could  possibly  imagine  that  it 

Kvas  merely  bone  and  skin,  deprived  entirely  of  the 

utemal  substance.   They  begin  by  tearing  an  open- 

Laig  in  the  belly,  through  which  they  pluck  out  and 

■eedily  devour  the  entrails  ;  then  entering  the  hol- 

tow,  they  also  tear  away  all  the  flesh,  and  this  without 

.^fiecting  the  external  appearanCL',  "  It  often  happens 

^says  this  writer)  that  an  ox  returning  home  alone 

to  its  stall  from  the  plough,  lies  down  by  the  way  : 

\t  is  then,  if  the  Vultures  perceive  it,  that  they  fall 
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upon  it  withr  fury,  and  inevitably  devour  the  Ulifortu-S 
nate  animal.  They  sometimes  attempt  them  while 
grazing  in  the  jfields  ;  and  then,  to  the  number  of  a 
]iandred  or  more,  make  their  sudden  attack,  all 
together."* 

The  sloth,  the  filth,  ^  and  the  voracity  of  these 
birds,  almost  exceed  credibility.  Whenever  they 
alight  pn  a  carcass  that  they  can  have  liberty  to  tea» 
at  their  ease,  they  gorge  themselves  in  such  a  raan-> 
ner  that  they  are  unable  to  fly>  and  only  hop  along 
when  pursued.  At  all  times  they  are  Birds  of  slow 
flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  ground  ;  and,  when  they  have  overfed,  they  are 
utterly  helpless.  But  they  can  soon  get  rid  of  their 
burthen  ;  for  in  danger  they  have  a  power  of  vo^ 
miting  up  what  they  have  eaten,  and  they  then  fly 
off  >vith  greater  facility, 

THE  AaUILINE  VULTURE.f 

These  disgusting  animals  frequent  Cairo  in  great 
flocks,  feeding  on  the  ofFal  and  dead  animals  in  the 
streets  promiscuously  with  the  Dogs.  Every  morn- 
ing and  evening  they  assemble  with  the  Kites,  in  the 
square  below  the  castle,  to  receive  the  alms  of  fresh 
meat  that  have  been  left  to  them  by  the  legacies  of 
various  wealthy  men. 

1  heir  appearance  is  as  horrid  as  can  be  imagined 


•  Kolben,  ii.   135. 
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fa  afty  animal.  The  head  and  neck  are  naked  and 
wrinkled,  the  eyes  are  large  and  black,  the  beak  is 
black  and  hooked,  the  talons  are  large  and  ex- 
tended, and  the  whole  body  covered,  from  their 
bahits  of  life,  with  filth.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  Providence  for  allowing  them  these 
birds  to  carry  off  every  thing  that  would  otherwise 
putrify,  and  lill  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations. 

They  are  so  little  alarmed  at  mankind,  that  they 
v/ill  not  quit  the  places  they  frequent  although  tliey 
are  fired  at  with  a  gun,  but  after  a  short  flight 
return  immediately.  If  one  of  them  is  killed,  the 
jiest  surround  and  devour  it. 

The  inhabitants  say  that  some  of  them  follow  the 
jcaravan  every  year  to  Mecca,  in  order  to  feast  upon 
''^e  flesh  of  slaughtered  beasts,  and  the  carcasses 
wf  the  Camels  that  die  on  the  journey.* 

In  Palestine  these  animals  are  of  infinite  service, 
'in  destroying  the  vast  multitudes  of  mice  which 
fswarm  in  the  fields,  and  which,  without  their  assist- 
ice,  would  devour  the  whole  fruits  of  the  ground.! 


THE  FALCON  TRIBE. 


THIS,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  a  most  rapacious  tribe 
pf  animals.     They  exist  altogether  on  animal  food, 

f  HalTclquitt,  134,  ^  KciTt  i.  475, 


|)ut  seldom  feed  on  carrion,  except  when  urged  tiff 
excessive  hunger  ;  and  they  are  able  to  sustain  hdak^ 
ger  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  often  taking  in  at 
much  food  at  once  as  will  last  them  fw  several  d^y^ 
without  a  fresh  supply.  Many  of  the  species  cat 
ii$h,  and  others  are  content  with  snakes  and  rep^ 
tiles. 

They  never  congregate,  and,  except  during  the 
breeding  season,  even  two  of  them  are  seldom  seen 
together.  They  are  very  .quick-sighted ;.  and 
idaF  to  amazing  heights  in  the  air.  When  thcjr 
/discern  their  prey,  they  dart  themselves  down  upon: 
it  with  the  swiiftness  of  an  arrow  :  and  their  strengtlf^ 
is  so  great,  that  some  of  them  have  been  known> 
Carry  to  their  young,  birds  nearly  as  heavy  as  them- 
selves, from  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  even  movet 

« 

Most  of  them  build  their  nests  on  lofty  and  inacces^ 
sible  places  ;  but  a  few  of  the  species  form  them 
the  ground.     In  general  the  females  are  much  lai^: 
than  the  males,  for  the  purpose,  as  some  have 
jectured,  of  more  easily  providing  food  forthei 
young. 

The  bill  is  hooked,  and  furnished  at  the  base  witli^ 
a  naked  membranaceous  skin,  called  the  cere.  Thfe- 
head  and  neck  are  thickly  beset  with  feathers.  Th 
nostrils  are  small,  and  placed  in  the*  cere ;  and  tb 
toT^gue  is  broad,  fleshy,  and  generally  cleft  at  th 
end.  The  legs  and  feet  ar§  strong,  muscular,  anci 
scaly ;  and,  from  their  large,  hooked,  and  very  s 
claws,  well  calculated  for  the  predacious  mode  o: 
life  of  the  animals.   The  middle  toe  is  connected  fc 
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Hhe  outermost  by  a  strong  membrane,  and  the  claw 
of  the  outer  toe  is  less  than  that  of  any  othen 

This  tribe  differs  from  the  last  principally  in 
liaving  their  bill  and  claws  much  more  hooked  and 
tharp ;  in  having  the  head  and  neck  in  general 
thickly  covered  with  feathers,  instead  of  being 
naked,  or  covered  only  with  down  ;  and  also  in  their 
usually  killing  their  prey  and  eating  it  while  fresh. 
The  exuviae  aiul  bonea  of  their  food  they  alwaya 
emit  at  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  round  pellets. 

About  a  hundred  and  forty  different  species  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  upwards  of  twenty  are 
natives  of  these  kingdoms;  hut  from  the  extreme 
jdiiTerence  in  apjiearance  betwixt  many  of  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species,  it  is  frequently  found 
«iiificult  to  ascertain  tliem. 

THE  SECRETARY  FALCON.* 

In  its  external  appearance  this  Bird  (though  in  an 
jBlrtificial  system  it  is  with  propriety  arranged  imme- 
diately after  the  Vulture jj  resembles  in  some  respects 
fccth  the  Eagle  and  the  Crane,  two  Birds  much  un- 
like each  other  ;  having  the  head  of  the  former,  and 
»omewhat  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  latter.  When 
I  standing  erect  it  is  full  three  feet  from  the  top  of 
'  tile  head  to  the  ground.  The  bill  is  black,  siiarp, 
*»^d  crooked,  like  that  of  an  Eagle.  The  cere  is 
^hite;  and  round  the  eyes  is  a  place  bare  of  feathers, 

i*^d  of  a  deep  orauge-colour.  The  upper  eye-lids  are 
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beset  Tvhh  strong  bristle*s,  like  eye-lashes.  Its  ^t^ 
neral  colour  is  a  blueish  ash-colour^  and  the  end# 
of  the  wings,  the  thighs,  and  vent,  are  blackis!i# 
The  tail  is  somewhat  ash-coloured,  except  atthd 
end,  which  for  above  an  inch  is  black,  and  thea 
tipped^ith  white :  the  two  middle  feathers  are  ad 
long  again  as  any  of  the  rest#  The  legs  are  long^ 
brown,  and  stouter  than  those  of  a  Heron:  the 
claws  are  shortish,  but  crooked,  and  of  a  black 
colour.  From  the  back  of  the  head  spring  several 
long  dark-coloured  feathers,  that  hang  loose  bcr 
hind  like  a  pendent  cresti  which  the  JBird  can  ereist 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  '^  The  Dutch  (says  Le 
Vaillant)  gave  it  the  name  of  Secretatyj  on- 'ac- 
count of  the  bunch  of  quills  behind  its  head ;  for 
in  Holland,  clerks,  when  interrupted  in  their  wait- 
ing, stick  their  pen  in  their  hair  behind  their  right 
ear,  and  to  this  the  tuft  of  the  Bird  was  thought 
to  bear  some  resemblance."* 

This  Bird  is  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa^ 
Asia,  and  the  Philippine  islands.   The  Hottentots 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  know  it  by  a  name  that  sig 
nifies  the  Serpent-eater ;  and  it  would  almost 
that  nature  had  principally  destined  it  for  the  pur 
pose  of  confining,  within  due  bounds,  the  race  o: 
Serpents,  which  is  very  extensive  in  all  the  countries 
that  it  irthabits. 

The  mode  in  which  it  seizes  these  dangeroutfs 
creatures  is  very  peculiar.  When  it  approached 
them  it  is  always  careful  to  carry  the  point  of  on 
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rf  its  Wings  forwards,  in  order  to  parry  bff  their 
irenomous  bites  ^  sometimes  it  finds  an  opportunitj 
of  spurning  and  treading  upon  its  antagonist,  or 
else  of  taking  it  on  its  pinions  and  throwing  it  into 
the  air.  When  by  this  proceeding  it  has  at  length 
wearied  out  its  adversary,  and  rendered  it  almost 
senseless,  it  then  kills  and  swallows  it  at  leisure 
without  danger.* 

M.  Le  Vaillant  tells  us,  that  he  was  witness  to 
an  engagement  between  the  Secretary  Falcon  and 
a  Serpent.  The  battle  was  obstinate,  and  con* 
ducted  with  equal  address  on  both  sides.  But  the 
Serpent  at  length  feeling  the  inferiority  of  his 
strength,  employed,  in  his  attempt  to  flee  and  re- 
gain his  hole,  all  that  cunning  which  is  attributed 
to  the  tribe ;  while  the  bird,  apparently  guessing 
his  design,  stopped  him  on  a  sudden  and  cut  off 
his  retreat,  by  placing  herself  before  him  dt  a 
single  leap.  On  whatever  side  the  reptile  endea- 
voured to  make  his  escape,  his  enemy  still  appear-* 
cd  before  him.  Then  uniting  at  once  both  bravery 
and  cunning,  he  erected  himself  boldly  to  intimi- 
date the  bird;  and  hissing  dreadfully,  displayed 
his  menacing  tliroat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  head 
swelled  with  rage  and  venom. 

Sometimes  this  threatening  appearance  produced 
a  momentary  suspension  of  hostilities ;  but  the  bird 
soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  covering  her 
lK)dy  with  one  of  her  wings,  as  a  buckler,  struck 
Icr  enemy  with  the  bony  protuberances  of  the 
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^^^H  other,  I  faw  him  at  last  stagger  and  fall :  the  cori* 
^^^B    queror  then  fell  upon  him  to  dispatch  him,  and 
^^^m     vith  one  stroke  of  her  beak  laid  open  his  sktill. 
^^V  At  this  instant  M.  Le  Vaillant  tired  at  and  kilted 

^^H  her.  In  her  craw  he  found,  on  dissection,  eleven 
^^V  pretty  large  lizards,  three  Serpents,  as  long  as  his 
^B  arm,  eleven  small  tortoises,  most  of  which  were 
^B  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  number  of 
^m  locusts  and  other  insects,  most  of  which  were  sufE- 

H  ciently  whole  to  be  worth  preserving  and  adding 

■  to  his  collection.     He  observed  too,  that  in  addi- 

■  tion  to  this  mass  of  food,  the  craw  contained  a  sort 

■  of. ball,  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  Goose,  formed 
1  of  the  vertebra:  of  Serpents  and  Lizards,  shell* 
'              of  different   Tortoises,     and    wings,    claws,    and 

shields,  of  different  kinds  of  Beetles.  This  indi- 
gestible mass,  when  it  was  become  sufficiently 
large,  the  Secretary  would,  no  doubt,  vomit  up, 
like  other  Birds  of  prey.* 

Dr.  Solandar  says,  he  has  seen  one  of  these  Birds- 
take  up  a  Snake,  a  small  Tortoise,  or  other  rep- 
tile, in  its  claw,   and  dash  it  with  such   violence  i 
against  the  ground,  that  the  victim  immediately.  , 
died ;  if,  however,  this  did  not  happen  to  be  the  J 
case,  he  tells  us  that  the  operation  was  repeate< 
til!  it  was  killed,  after  which  it  was  eaten. 

The  Secretary  is  easily  tamed,  and  when  domei 
ticated  will  eat  any  kind  of  food,  either  dressed  c 
raw.  If  well  fed,  it  not  only  lives  on  aniicabi 
terms  with  poultry,  but,  if  it  sees  any  quarrel,  v/M 
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L  *ven  run  to  part  the  combatants  and  restore  order. 
It  is  true,  if  pinched  with  hunger,  it  will  take  care 
uf  itself,  and  fall,  without  scruple,  on  the  Duck- 
lings and  Chicken:;.  But  this  abuse  of  confidence, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is  but  the  effect  of  impe- 
rious want,  and  the  pure  and  simple  exercise  of 
that  necessity  which  rigorously  devotes  one  half 
of  what  has  breath  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
other. 

Tame  Secretaries  were  seen  by  M.  Le  Vaillant 
in  several  of  the  plantations  at  the  Cape.  He  says 
they  commonly  lay  two  or  three  white  eggs,  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  a  Goose.  The  young  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  nest,  because,  their  legs  being  long 
and  slender,  they  cannot  easily  support  themselves. 
Even  at  the  age  of  four  months  they  may  be  seen 
to  walk  resting  on  the  heel,  which  gives  them  a 
very  awkward  appearance.*  But  when  they  are 
seven  months  old,  and  have  attained  their  full 
growth  and  size,  they  display  much  grace  and  ease 
Jn  their  motions,  which  well  accord  with  their 
stately  figure.f 

However  shrewd  and  cunning  this  Bird  may  be 
5n  its  general  conduct,  yet  M.  de  Buffon  seems  to 
2iave  attributed  to  it  a  much  greater  degree  of  in- 
telligence than  is  really  its  due : — "  When  a  painter 
^  says  he,  quoting  a  letter  of  the  Viscount  de  Quer- 
l:ioent)  was  employed  in   drawing  one  of  these 
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Birds,  it  drew  near  him,  looked  attentively  upoit 
his  paper,  stretched  out  its  neck,  and  erected  the 
feathers  of  its  head,  as  if  it  admired  its  figure.  It 
often  came  with  its  wings  raised,  and  its  head  pro-  ' 
jected,  to  observe  what  he  was  doing.  It  also  thus 
approached  me  two  or  three  times  when  1  was  sitting 
at  a  table  in  its  hut  in  order  to  describe  it."  This 
stretching  out  of  its  head,  and  erection  of  its  crest, 
seems,  however,  to  have  arisen  from  nothmg  more  . 
than  that  love  which  almost  all  domesticated  Birds 
exhibit  to  have  their  heads  scratched.  And  these 
Birds,  when  rendered  familiar,  are  well  known  to 
approach  every  person  who  comes  near,  and  to 
stretch  put  their  necks  by  way  of  making  known 
their  desire. 

It  is  not  long  that  this  singular  Bird  has  been 
known,  even  at  the  Cape :  but  when  we  consider 
its  social  and  familiar  dispositions,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  w^ould  be  adviseable  to  multiply 
the  species,  particularly  in  our  colonies,  for  it  i^ 
hardy  enough  to  endure  even  European  climates^ 
where  it  might  be  serviceable  in  destroying  not 
only  the  pernicious  reptiles,  but  Rats  and  Mice. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  that  this  Bi 
strikes  forwards  with  its  legs,   and  not,    like  al 
others,  backwards. 

The  Secretary  Falcons  make  a  flat  nest  witl* 
twigs,  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  Eagles,  ful3 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  line  it  with  wool  anc^ 
feathers.  This  is  usually' formed  in  some  high  tuf^ 
of  trees,  and  is  often  so  well  concealed  as  not  easil 
to  be  found. 
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*HE    BEARDED    EAGLE.* 

The  Bearded  Eagles,  of  which  so  many  fabulous 
tales  have  been  related,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
iiighest  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  that 
separates  Switzerland  from  Italy.  They  are  fre- 
quently seen  of  immense  size:  one  that  was  caught 
in  the  Canton  of  Glarus  measured,  from  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  near  seven 
feet,  and  eight  feet  and  a*  half  from  tip  to  tip  of 
its  wings;  but  some  have  been  shot  that  were  . 
much  larger.  The  beak  is  of  a  purplish  flesh  colour, 
and  hocked  only  at  the  point ;  and  the  head  and 
neck  are  covered  with  feathers.  Beneath  the  throat 
bangs  a  kind  of  beard,  composed  of  very  narrow 
feathers,  like  hairs ;  the  legs  are  covered  with  fea- 
thers quite  to  the  toes,  which  are  yellow :  the  claws 
are  black.  The  body  isof  a. blackish  brown  above, 
and  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
brown. 

They  make  their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in- 
accessible to  man,  and  usually  produce  three  or 
four  young  ones  at  a  time.  They  live  oi^nimals 
which  inhabit  the  Alps,  such  as  ^the  CTiamois, 
White  Hares,  Marmots,  Kids,  and  particulrirly 
Lambs,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called 
Lamyner  geyer,    or    Lamb-vulturcs.f      These    Birds 


*  S Y N o N y  VI s. — 7-a\co  BurbaUis.  Linn.  Gmsl. — Vu  tur  Bai  batus.  Linn* 
•-.La:.'imer-gcyer.  /''flr.— Vulturine  Eagle.  Albin  — Bearded  Ba-^ard- 
cagie    iLi't'r. 

•\  It  is.  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Swiss  peasants  do  not  alto- 
gethei  confine  the  appelhtion  of  Laramer  f  eyer  <o  this  bpecics,  but  that 
they  sginetiaws  estt^  it  to  other  large  Birds  of  prey. 
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seldom  appear  but  in  small  parlies,  usually  con- 
1  sisting  of  the  two  old  Birds  and  their  young. 

If  common  report  may  be  credited,  this  rapa- 
I'cious  Bird  does  not  confine  its  assaults  to  the  brutr 
■•creation,  but  it  sometimes  attacks  and   succeeds 
'in  carrying  off  young  children. 

Gcsner,  on  the  authority  of  Fabricius,  says,  re- 
specting this  Bird,    that  some  peasants  between 
Miesen  and  Brisa,  cities  in  Germany,  losing  every 
day  some  of  their  cattle,  which  they  sought  for  in 
the  forests  in  vain,    observed  by  chance  a  very 
l^large  nest  resting  on  three  oaks,  constructed  with 
•  sticks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  as  wide  as  would 
•  cover  a  cart.    They  found  in  this  nest  three  young 
Birds,  already  so  large,  that  their  wings  extended 
seven  ells ;  their  legs  were  as  thick  as  those  of  a 
Lion,  the  nails  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fingers ;  and 
id  the  nest  were  several  skins  of  Calves  and  Sheep.* 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  two  varieties 
of  this  Bird  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  Persia  and 
other  eastern  countries,  rather  than  the  Condur,  as  ■ 
is  generally  supposed,   from  which   the   fabulou* 
storiesLpf  the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Tales  originated, 
since  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  wild  districts  of 
South  America,  and  has  never  been  fully  ascer- 
tained to  have  visited  the  old  continent. 

One  of  these  varieties  it  is  that  Mr.  Bruce  de— 
ecribes  as  having  seen  on  the  highest  part  of  thes- 
mountain  of  Lamalmon,  not  far  from  Gondar,  th^ 
capital  of  Abyssinia.  He  says,  that  on  account  of 
the  tuft  growing  beneath  its  beak  the  inhabitant* 
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tall  it  Abou  Duch'n,  or  Father  Long-beard.    Mr. 
Bruce  supposed  it  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of 
tbe  Eagle  kind,  but  certainly  one  of  the  largest 
Birds  that  flies.     From  wing  to  wing  he  measured 
I   eight  feet  four  inches,  and  from  the  tip  of  his  tail 
I  to  the  point  of  his  beak,  when  dead,  four  feet  se- 
ll   vcn  inches.     He  weighed  twenty-two  pounds,  and 
I     was  very  full  of  flesh.     His  legs  were  very  short, 
I*    but  his  thighs  extremely  muscular.     His  eyes  were 
III    remarkably  small,  tbe  aperture  being  scarcely  half 
an  inch.    The  crown  of  the  head  was  bald,  as  was 
also  the  front  where  the  bill  and  skull  joined. 

*'  This  noble  Bird  (says  our  author)  was  not  an 
object  of  any  chace  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need 
of  any  stratagem  to  bring  him  within  our  reach. 
Upon  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  Lamalmon, 
while  my  servants  were  refreshing  themselves  from 
that  toilsome  rugged  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  plea- 
sure of  a  most  delightful  climate,  eating  their  din- 
ner in  the  outer  air,  with  several  large  dishes  of 
boiled  Goat's  flesh  before  them,  this  enemy,  as 
he  turned  out  to  be  to  them,  suddenly  appeared  j 
be  did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but  came 
flying  slowly  along  the  ground,  and  sat  down  clo^e 
to  the  meat,  within  the  ring  tbe  men  had  made 
round  it.  A  great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress, 
called  me  to  the  place.  1  saw  tbe  Eagle  stand  foe 
a  minute,  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  while  the  ser- 
vants ran  for  their  lances  and  shields.  I  walked 
up  as  nearly  to  him  as  I  bad  time  to  do.  His  at- 
tention was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flesh.  I  saw  him 
put  his  foot  into  the  pan,  where  there  was  a  large 
piece  in  water  prepared  for  boiling,  but  finding  the 
O  3 
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smart,  which  h^  ^ad  not  e^tpected,  he  withdr^^v^ 
it:,  and  forsook  the  piece  that  he  held. 

**  There  were  two  large  pieces,  a  leg  and  a 
shoulder,  lying  upon  a  wooden  platter,  into  these 
he  thrust  both  his  claws,  and  carried  them  off,  but 
I  thought  he  looked  wistfully  at  the  large  piece 
which  remained  in  the  warm  water.  Away  he 
went  slowly  along  the  ground  as  he  had  come. 
The  face  of  theCliff  over  which  criminals  are  thrown 
took  him  from  our  sight.  The  Mahometans  that 
drove  the  Asses  were  much  alarmed,  and  assured 
me  of  his  return.  My  servants  on  the  other  hand 
very  unwillingly  expected  him,  and  thought  he  had 
already  more  than  his  share, 

"  As  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  I  loaded  a  rifle-gun  with 
ball,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  platter  by  the  meat. 
It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a 
prodigious  shout  was  raised  by  my  attendants, 
"He  is  coming,  he  is  coming,"  enough  to  have 
discouraged  a  less  courageous  animal.  Whether 
he  was  not  quite  so  hungry  as  at  his  first  visit,  or 
suspected  something  from  my  appearance,  I  know 
not,  but  he  made  a  small  turn  and  sat  down  about 
ten  yards  from  me,  the  pan  with  the  meat  being 
between  me  and  him.  As  the  field  was  clear  be* 
fore  me,  and  I  did  not  know  but  his  next  move 
might  bring  him  opposite  to  some  of  my  people, 
so  that  he  might  actually  get  the  rest  of  the  meat, 
and  make  off,  I  shot  him  with  the  ball  through 
the  middle  of  his  body,  about  two  inches  below 
the  wing,  so  that  he  ]ay  down  upon  the  grass  with 
out  a  single  flqttqn 
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"  Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monstrous  carcase,  I 
Was  not  a  little  surprii^^ed  at  seeing  my  hands  co- 
vered and  tinged  with  yellov?  powder  or  dust.  On 
turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the 
feathers-of  his  back,  they  produced  a  dust,  the  co- 
lour of  the  feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not  in 
small  quantities,  for,  upon  striking  the  breast,  the 
yellow  powder  flew,  in  full  greater  quantity  than 
from  a  hair-dresier's  powder-puff.  The  feathers 
of  the  belly  and  breast,  which  were  of  a  gold  co- 
Jour,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary in  their  formation,  but  the  large  feathers  in 
the  shoulder  and  wings  seemed  apparently  to  be 
fine  tubes,  which,  upon  pressure,  scattered  this 
dust  upon  the  finer  part  of  the  feather,  but  this 
was  brown,  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  the  back. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  wing,  the  ribs,  or  hard  part 
of  the  feathers,  seemed  to  be  bare,  as  if  worn,  or, 
I  rather  think,  were  renewing  themselves,  having 
before  failed  in  their  functions. 

**  What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  nature  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine. 
As  it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is  probably  meant  for  a 
defence  against  the  climate,  in  favour  of  the  Birds 
which  live  in  those  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  a. 
country,  doomed,  even  in  its  lower  parts,  to  seve- 
veral  months  excessive  rain.'* 

Mr.  Bruce  the  same  day  shot  a  Heron,  which 

,  di^ered  in  nothing  from  ours,  except  that  it  was 

Bmaller,  and  had  upon  his  breast  and  back  a  blue 

powder,  in  full  as  great  quantity  as  that  of  the  other 

Bird.* 

•  AppcniiJx  to  iSiuce's  Travels, 
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The  Golden  Eagle  is  a  native  of  Europe,  andevien 
of  some  of  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  large  species,  weighing  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  5  measuring  in  length  three  feet, 
and  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings  seven  feet  and  a 
half.  The  bill  is  deep  blue,  and  the  cere  yellow* 
The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  brown,  bordered 
with  tawny :  the  hind-part  of  the  head  is  of  a  bright 
rust-colour,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  brown.  1  he 
tail  is  blotched  with  ash-colour.  The  legs  are  yel- 
low, and  feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are  scaly  :  the 
claws  are  remarkably  large,  the  middle  one  being 
two  inches  in  length.f 

This  Eagle  has  been  generally  considered  by  man- 
kind as  bearing  the  same  dominion  over  the  Birds, 
which  they  have,  almost  unanimously,  attributed  to 
the  Lion  over  the  Quadrupeds.  The  Comte  de  Buf* 
fon,  taking  up  the  idea,  is  of  opinion  that  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance,  both  physical  arid  mo- 
ral. "  Magnanimity  (he  says)  is  equally  conspicuous 
in  both  :  they  despise  the  small  animals,  and  disre- 
gard their  insults.     It  is  only  after  a  series  of  pro^ 
vocations,  after  being  teamed  with  the  noisy  or  harsh 
notes  of  the  Raven  or  Magpie,  that  the  £agle  is 
determined  to  punish  their  temerity  or  their  insa^ 
lence  with  death.     Besides,  both  disdain  the  pos- 


♦  Synonyms.— Falco  Chrysactos.  Z,w». — Grand  Aigle,  Buff. — Om» 
in  Norway.— Golden  Eagk.  Var.^Btw,  Birds,  p.  S'-^P^nu,  Brit.  Zto^m 
vol.  i.  tab,  16. 

f  Lathami  1.  p.  31. 
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■ession  of  that  property  which  is  not  the  fruit  of 
their  own  indastry  ;  and  they  reject  with  contempt 
the  prey  which  is  not  procured  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. Both  are  remarkable  for  their  temperance. 
This  species  seldom  devours  the  whole  of  his  game, 
but,  like  the  Lion,  leaves  the  fragments  and  offals 
to  the  other  animals.  Though  famished  for  want 
ofptey,  he  disdains  to  feed  upon  carrion. 

"  Like  the  Lion  also  he  is  solitary,  the  inhabitant 
of  a  desert,  over  which  he  reigns  suyjreme,  and  ex-- 
eludes  all  the  other  Birds  from  his  silent  domain.  It  is 
more  uncommon,  perhaps,  to  see  two  pairs  of  Eagles 
in  the  same  tract  of  mountain,  than  two  families  of 
Lions  in  the  same  part  of  the  forest.  They  separate 
from  each  other  at  such  wide  intcr\-als,  as  to  afford 
ample  range  for  subsistence,  and  esteem  the  value 
and  extent  of  their  dominion  to  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  prey  with  which  it  is  replenished. 

'*  The  e}'es  of  the  Eagle  have  the  glare  of  those 
of  the  Lion,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour ;  the 
claws  are  of  the  same  shape  ;  the  organs  of  sound 
are  equally  powerful,  and  the  cry  equally  terrible. — 
Destined,  both  of  them  for  war  and  plunder,  they 
are  equally  fierce,  equally  bold  and  untractable.  It 
is  impossible  to  tame  them,  unless  they  be  caught 
when  in  their  infancy.  It  requires  much  patience 
and  art  to  train  a  young  Eagle  to  the  chace  ;  and 
after  he  has  attaim.'d  to  age  and  strength,  his  ca- 
prices and  momentary  impulses  of  passion  are  suffi- 
«ent  to  create  suspicions  and  fears  in  his  master. 
Authors  inform  us  that  the  Eagle  was  anciently  used 
in  the  East  for  falconry  ;  but  this  practice  is  now 
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laid^sicle.  He  is  too  heavy  to  be  carried  on  thd 
hand  without  great  fatigue  ;  nor  is  he  ever  brought;, 
to  be  so  tame  or  so  gentle  as  to  remove  all  suspicions 
of  danger.  His  bill  and  claws  are  crooked  and  for- 
midable :  his  figure  corresponds  with  his  instinct : 
his  body  is  robust ;  his  legs  and  wings  strong  ;  his 
jflesh  hard  ;  his*  bones  firm  ;  his  feathers  stiff ;  his 
attitude  bold  and  erect ;  his  movements  quick  ;  his. 
flight  rapid.  He  rises  higher  in  the  air  than  any  of 
the  winged  race,  and  hence  he  was  termed  by  the 
ancients  the  Celestial  Birdy  jand  regarded  in  their. 
auguries  as  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  He  can  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  an  immense  distance^  but  his 
sjicll  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vulture.  By  means 
of  his  exquisite  sight  he  pursues  his  prey,  and^  when 
he  has  seized  it,  he  checks  his  flight,  and  places  it 
upon  the  ground,  to  examine  its  weight  before  he 
carries  it  off.  Though  his  wings  are  vigorous,  yet 
his  legs,  being  stiff,  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  rise, 
especially  if  he  is  loaded.  He  is  able  to  bear  away 
Geese  and  Cranes  :  he  also  carries  off  Hares,  young 
Lambs,  and  Kids.  When  he  attacks  Fawns  or 
Calves,  he  instantly  gluts  himself  with  their  blopd 
and  flesh,  and  afterwards  transports  their  mangled 
carcases  to  his  nest  or  aery/'* 

Formed  for  war,  these  Birds  are  solitary  and  unso^ 
ciable  :  they  are  also  fierce,  but  not  implacable ;  and 
though  not  easily  tamed,  arc  certainly  capable  of  great 
docility,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  when  gently 
treated,  of  inviolable  attachment.     This,  however*. 


♦  BufFon's  Birds. 
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liappens  but  rarely,  as  the  keeper,  of  the  two  brutes^ 
is  often  the  more  savage  and  unrelentilig.  His  in- 
human harshness  the  bird  sometimes  suddenly  and 
eeverely  revenges. 

A  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  South  of  Scotland 
had,  not  many  years  ago,  a  tame  Eagle,  which  the 
keeper  injudiciously  one  day  thought  proper,  for 
some  petty  lault,  to  lash  with  a  horsewhip.  About  * 
a  week  afterwards  the  man  chanced  to  stoop  within 
reach  of  the  chain,  when  the  enraged  animal,  recoU 
lecting  the  late  insult,  flew  full  in  his  face  with  so 
much  fury  and  violence,  that  he  was  terribly  wound- 
ed,' but  luckily  driven  so  far  back  by  the  blow,  as 
to  be  out  of  all  further  danger.  The  screams  of 
the  Eagle  alarmed  the  family,  who  found  the  poor 
fellow  sprawling  at  some  distance  in  a  very  bloody 
plight,  equally  stunned  with  the  fright  and  the  fall.  . 
The  animal  was  still  pacing  and  'screaming  in  a 
fhanner  not  less  threatening  than  majestic.  It  was 
even  dreaded,  whether,  in  so  violent  a  rage,  he 
might  not  break  loose  ;  which,  fortunately  perhaps 
for  them  he  did,  just  as  they  withdrew,  and  escaped 
for  ever. 

This  species  build  their  nests  in  elevated  rocks, 
ruinous  and  solitary  castles  and  towers,  and  other 
sequestered  places.  The  nest  is  quite  flat,  and  not 
hollow,  like  those  of  other  Birds.  The  male  and 
female  commonly  place  it  between  two  rocks  in  a  dry 
ind  inaccessible  situation.  The  same  nest,  it  is 
said,  serves  the  Eagle  during  life.  Its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  a  floor.  Its  basis  consists  of  sticks 
g^bout  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  which  are  supported 
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at  each  end,  and  these  are  covered  with  several 
layers  of  rushes  and  heath.^  An  Eagle's  nest  was 
found  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  Willughby 
describes  in  the  following  manner :  "  It  was  made 
of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a 
rock,  the  other  on  a  birch  tree.  Upon  these  was 
a  layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a  layer  of  heathy 

* 

•  and  on  the  heath  rushes  again ;  upon  which  lay 
one  young,  and  an  addle  egg ;  and  by  them  a  Lamb, 
a  Hare,  and  three  Heath  Pouts.  The  nest  was 
about  two  yards  square,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.'** 

The  females  never  lay  above  two  or  three  eggs^ 
which  they  hatch  in  thirty  days.  They  feed  their 
young  with  the  slain  carcases  of  such  small  animah 
as  come  in  their  way,  as  Hares,  Lambs,  or  Geese  ; 
and,  though  they  are  at  all  times  formidable,  they 
are  particularly  so  while  bringing  up  their  young. 

It  is  said  a  Countryman  once  got  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  his  family  out  of  an  Eagie*j5  neat, 
during  a  summer  of  famine.  He  protracted  the 
assiduity  of  the  old  Birds  beyond  their  usual  tmi€^ 
by  clipping  the  wings,  and  retarding  the  flight  rf 
the  young  ;  and  tying  them  so  as  to  increase  their 
cries,  which  is  always  found  to  increase  the  dispatch 
of  the  parents  in  supplying  their  wants.  It  was 
lucky  for  him  that  the  old  ones  did  not  detect  thsk 
plunderer,  otherwise  their  resentment  might  have 
been  fatal. f — For  a  peasant  not  many  years  ago 
resolved  to  rob  an  Eagle's  nest,  which  h^  knew 
to  be  built  in  a  small  island  in  the  beautifvil  lake  of 


•  Willughby,  p.  »i.  f  Pen».  Brit.  ZooU  i.  163, 
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^Ularney.  Hestrippedhimself  for  this  purpose,  and 
«\vam  over  when  the  old  birds  were  gone,  but,  in  hia 
return,  while  yet  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  the  pa- 
rents coming  home,  and  missing  their  ottspring, 
(juickly  fell  on  the  plunderer,  killed  him  on  th« 
•pot,  and  rescued  their  young. 

Thus  t1i«  bold  Bird  her  helpless  young  atKn3i, 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends ; 
In  search  of  prty  she  wings  the  spacious  air, 
And  witii  ih'oniasMd  food  supplies  her  care. 

Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of  children 
being  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  Eagles  to  their 
young.  In  the  year  1737,  in  the  parish  of  Norder- 
hougs,  in  Norway,  a  boy  somewhat  more  than  two 
years  old  was  running  from  the  house  to  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  at  work  in  the  fields  at  no  great 
distance,  when  an  Eagle  pounced  upon,  struck  her 
talons  into,  and  flew  off  with  lilm  in  their  sight. — • 
It  was  with  grief  and  anguish  that  they  beheld  their 
child  dragged  away,  but  all  their  screams  and  efforts 
to  prevent  it  were  it  were  in  vain.* 

Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Iceland,  says,  that  in 
that  island  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  have 
been  sometimes-  taken  away  by  the  Eagles  ;  and 
Ray,  that  in  one  of  the  Orknies  a  child  of  a  year 
old  was  seized  in  the  talons  of  an  Eagle,  and  car- 
zied  above  four  miles  to  her  nest ;  the  mother,  know- 
ing the  place,  pursued  the  Eagle,  found  her  child 
in  the  nest,  and  took  it  away  unhurt-f 


"  Pontoppi'an,  part  li.  p.  Sj. 
I  Kay  Piodiofli.  Hist.  Nat.  Scot. 
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The  form  of  these  Birds  is  extremely  fibroilg  Stid 
muscular,  but  their  chief  strength  lies  in  their  beak, 
their  talons,  and  their  wings.  There  is  scarcely 
any  quadruped  a  match  for  them,  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  most  terrible  annoyance,  with- 
out much  danger  to  themselves.  One  flap  of  their 
wing  has  been  known  to  lay  a  man  dead  in  an  in- 
stant. 

They  are  remarkable  for  their  longevltv,  and 
their  power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  fee  d  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  One  that  died  at  Vid.n  had 
been  in  confinement  above  a  hundred  years  :  and 
one  that  was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  .of 
Conway,  in  Caernarvonshire,  from  the  neglect  of 
his  servants,  was  kept  for  three  weeks  without  any 
sustenance  whatever.* 

THE  BLACK  EAGLE.f 

This  Bird  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Its  length  ii 
two  feet  ten  inches  ;  the  bill  is  horn-coloured,  and 
the  cere  reddish.  The  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage is  blackish  ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  mixed  with  yellow.  The  lower  half  of  th^ 
tail  is  white,  with  blackish  spots  ;  the  other  half 
blackish.  The  legs  are  covered  with  dirty  white  fea- 
thers :  the  toes  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.J 

An  Eagle  of  this  species,  kept  by  the  Abbe  Spal- 
lanzani,  without  any  difficulty  killed  Dogs  much 


•  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  164.. 

t  Synonyms.— Falco  melanaetos.  Lifin.^^Aigk  commune.  Buff*'* 
Common  Eagle.  Kerr* 
I  Latham,  i.  2S. 
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larger  than  itself.  ^^  When  I  forced  one  of  these 
animals  (says  this  writer)  into  the  apartment  where 
1  kept  the  Eagle,  it  immediately  ruffled  the  feathers 
on  its  head  and  neck,  cast  a  dreadful  look  at  the 
Dog,  and,  taking  a  short  flight,  immediately  alight- 
ed on  his  back.  It  held  the^  neck  firm  with  one 
foot,  by  ■  which  the  Dog  was  prevented  from  turn- 
ing his  head  to  bite,  and  with  the  other  grasped  one 
of  his  flanks,  at  the  same  time  driving  its  talons  into 
the  body  ;  and  in  this  attitude  it  continued  till  the 
Dog  expired  with  fruitless  outcries  and  effbrts.— 
The  beak,  which  had  been  hitherto  unemployed, 
.  was  now  used  for  making  a  small  hole  in  the  skin, 
which  was  gradually  enlarged  ;  from  this  the  Bird 
began  to  tear  away  and  devour  the  flesh,  und  went 
on  till  he  was  satisfied.  He  never  ate  any  skin,  in- 
testine, or  bone,  except  very  small  ones,  such  as  the 
ribs  of  Cats  and  small  Dogs. 

*^  Notwithstanding  its  ferociousness,  and  violent 
impetuosity  in  attacking  animals,  it  never  gave  any 
molestation  to  man.  I,  4vho  was  its  feeder,  could 
.  safely  enter  the  apartment  where  the  Bird  was  kept, 
and  behold  these  assaults  without  dread  or  appre- 
-  hension  ;  nor  was  the  Eagle  at  all  prevented  from 
attacking  the  living  prey  I  oflx^red  it,  or  rendered 
shy  by  my  presence. 

^^  In  general  when  it  had  flesh  at  will,  it  made 
only  one  meal  a  day.  I  found,  by  weighing  what 
it  ate,  that  thirty  ounces  of  flesh,  one  day  with  ano- 
ther, were  perfectly  sufiicient  for  it."* 


■ . 


*  Spalhnzaai's  Dissertatiuns. 
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THE  OSPREY.* 

This  Bird  frequents  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  thtf 
sea-shores  both  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  somewhat  more  than  five  feet 
broad  ;  and  its  wings,  when  closed,  reach  beyond 
the  end  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  small,  and  on  the 
top  is  black  or  brown,  variegated  with  white.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  tail, 
are  brown,  and  the  belly  is  white.  It  is  singular  in 
this  bird,  that  the  outer  toe  turns  easily  backward, 
so  as  on  occasion  to  have  the  toes  two  forward  and 
two  backward,  and  has  a  much  larger  claw  than  the 
inner  one.  This,  and  the  peculiar  roughness  of  the 
whole  foot  underneath,  are  well  adapted  to  secure 
the  fish,  their  slippery  prey. 

This  bird  frequently  affords  much  amusement  to 
strangers  on  the  larger  rivers  of  America.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  months  the  Osprey  is  often 
seen  hovering  over  the  rivers,  or  resting  on  the 
wing  for  several  minutes  at  a  time  without  the  least 
visible  change  of  place."  It.  then  suddenly  darts 
down  and  plunges  into  the  water,  from  whence  it 
seldom  rises  again  without  some  fish  in  its  talons,— 
When  it  rises  into  the  air  it  immediately  shakes  off 
the  water,  which  it  throws  around  like  a  mist,  and 
pursues  its  way  towards  the  woods.  The  Bald 
Eagle,t  which  is  on  these  occasions  generally  upon 


*  Synonyms.— Falco  Hallaetds.  Linn, — Bald  Buzzaid,  or  Sea  £asb» 
l^^.— Fishing  Hawk.  Gz/f  j^.—- Fishing  Eagle.  MM/i7^2^.««*Balbuzzud* 
£»^.— Osprey.  Latham.  Pemt.-^-^Benvt  Binis,  f.  13. 
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the  watch,  instantly  pursues,  and  if  it  can, over- 
take, endeavours  to  soar  above  it.  The  Osprey, 
solicitous  for  its  own  safety,  drops  the  Fish  in 
alarm ;  the  Eagle  immediately  pounces  at  this 
prey,  and  never  fails  to  catch  it  before  it  reaches 
the  water,  leaving  the  Hawk  to  begin  his  work 
afresh. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  whenever  th^ 
Osprey  catches  a  Fish  it  always  makes  a  loud 
screaming  noise,  which  the  Eagle,  if  wathm  hear- 
ing, never  fails  to  obey.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that,  if  the  Osprey  is  pretty  large  and  strong,  it 
will  contend  with  the  Eagle  for  its  rightful  property; 
and,  though  generally  conquered  in  the  end,  a  con- 
test has  been  sustained  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour.* 

The  Osprey  generally  builds  its  nest  on  the 
ground,  among  reeds,  and  lays  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  rather  smaller  than  those  of  a  Hen.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague,says  that  he  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  Bird 
on  the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  of 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland  :  it  was  large  and  flat, 
formed  of  sticks  laid  across,  lined  with  flags,  aiKl 
rested  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney.f 

THE    PONDICHEKRY    EAGLE. J 

This  Bird,  both  in  its  general  form  and  in  its  man- 
ners, bears  a  considerable  resemblance  totheKitcs.  Its 


^  Cateiby,  i.  a. — Burnaby's  Tsavtls  in  North  America,    p.  a8.— 
Brickell.  p.  172. 
f  Montagu,  Art.  Osprey. 
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length  IS  about  nineteen  inches.  The  bill  is  ash- 
coloured,  with  the  cere  bluish,  and  the  tip  yello^r* 
The  body  is  of  achesnut-colour ;  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast  are  white.  All  the  feathers  have  a  longi- 
tudinal brown  streak '  down  the  middle  ;  and  the 
six  first  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black  from 
the  middle  to  the  tips.  The  legs  ai-e  yellow,  and 
the  claws  black. 

These  Eagles^  which  are  found  principally  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  are  frequently  seen  hovering, 
in  company  with  Kites  and  other  Birds  of  prey, 
over  towns  and  villages  in  search  of  food.  Though 
not  courageous,  they  are  sometimes  excessively  im- 
pudent. Their  attacks  arc  generally  directed  against 
the  smaller  animals,  and  they  will  feed  with  avi- 
dity on  putrid  garbage  or  carrion :  they  have  even 
been  seen  employed  on  the  leaves  of  the  banyan 
trces^  w^herc  the  Indians,  after  eating,  have  left  a  lit- 
tle rice  glued. 

The  Gentoos  have  great  veneration  for  this  Bird  t 
some  of  them  even  bear  a  figure  of  it  impressed 
with  a  hot  iron  on  their  breast.  It  has  also  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  for  augury :  if  any 
of  the  Dasseris  observe  its  flight  directed  towards 
the  quarter  where  he  is  about  to  transact  business 
he  never  doubts  of  success  ;  but,  indeed,  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  these  men  are  not  to  be  persuaded 
that  their  sacred  friend  could  be  in  error.*  The 
Brahmins,  at  some  of  the  temples,  accustom  the 
Birds  of  this  species  to  come  at  stated  times  to 


»  D'Obaonville,  48. 
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jrecieive  food;  and  their  mode  of  calling  them  tc) 
their  me^ls  is  by  striking  a  brass  plate.* 

THE    COMMON    BUZZAKD.f 

The  Blizzard  is  about  twenty  inches  In  length. 
And  in  breadth  four  feet  and  a  half.  Its  bill  is  lead- 
coloured.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  dusky- 
bitown,  and  the  lower  pale,  varied  with  brown.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  marked  with  bars  of  a  darker 
ilue.  The  tail  is  greyish  beneath,  arid  tipped*  with 
a  dusky  white.  The  legs  are  yellowish,  and  the 
cTaws  black;  ', 

This  well-known  bird  is  of  a  sedentary  and  indo- 
lent disposition  :  it  continues  perched  for  many 
hours  upon  a  tree  or  eminence,  from  whence  it 
darts  upon  such  prey  as  comes  within  its  reach. 
It  feeds  on  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and 
insects.  Though  possessed  both  of  strength,  agility, 
and  weapons  to  defend  itself,  it  is  cowardly,  inac- 
tive, and  slothful :  it  will  fly  before  a  Sparrow- 
Jbawk,  and,  when  overtaken,  will  suffer  itself  to  be 
"ieatert,  and  even  brought  to  the  ground  without 
resistance^ 

The  ensuing  anecdote  will  shew  that  the  Buz- 

«ard  may  be  so  far  tamed  as  even  to  be  rendered  a 

'  faithful  domestic   We  shall  recite  it  verbatim  from 


.,1  • 


*  fetches  pf  the  Hindoos. 

f  Synonyms.— Falco  Buteo.  Linn. — Busc.  B«^.— jBuzzard.  Penn."^ 
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the  letter  of  the  relater,  M.  Fontaine,  inserted  lA 
the  work  of  the  Cotnte  de  BufFon.  "In  1763  (saya 
this  gentleman)  a  Buzzard  was  brought  to  me, that 
had  been  taken  in  a  snare  :  it  was  at  first  extremely 
savage  and  even  cruel.  I  undertook  to  tame  it, 
and  I  succeeded,  by  leaving  it  to  fast,  and  con- 
straining it  to  come  and  eat  out  of  my  hand.  By 
pursuing  this  plan  I  brought  it  to  be  very  familiar  : 
and,  after  having  shut  it  up  about  six  weeks,  I  be-' 
gan  to  allow  it  a  little  liberty,  taking  the  precau* 
tion,  however,  to  tie  both  pinions  of  its  wings* 
In  this  condition  it  walked  out  into  my  garden,  and 
roturned  when  I  called  it  to  feed.  After  some  time, 
when  I  judged  that  I  could  trust  to  its  fidelity,  I 
removed  the  ligatures,  and  fastened  a  small  bell,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  above  its  talon,  and 
also  attached  on  the  breast  a  bit  of  copper  having 
my  name  engraved  on  it.  I  then  gave  it  entire  li- 
berty, which  it  soon  abused  ;  for  it  took  wing,  and 
flew  as  far  as  the  forest  of  Belesme.  I  gave  it  up 
for  lost ;  but  four  hours  after  I  saw  it  rush  into  my 
hall,  which  was  open,  pursued  by  five  other  Buz* 
zards,  who  had  constrained  it  to  seek  again  its 
asylum. 

'^  After  this  adventure  it  ever  preserved  its  fidelity 
to  me,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  on  my  window  ; 
it  grew  so  familiar  as  to  seem  to  take  singular  plea-* 
«ure  in  my  con^pany.  It  attended  constantly  at 
dinner,  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  and  very  often 
caressed  me  with  its  head  and  bill,  emitting  a  weak 
sharp  cry,  which,  however,  it  sometimes  sofiened. 
It  is  true  that  I  alone  had  this  privilege.  It  one  day 
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followed  me  when  I  was  on  horseback,  more  than 
two  leagues,  sailing  above  my  head. 

"  It  had  an  aversion  both  to  Dogs  and  Cats,  nor 
was  it  in  the  least  afraid  of  them ; .  it  had  often 
tough  battles  with  them,  but  always  came  off  vic- 
torious. I  had  four  very  strong  Cats,  which  I  col- 
-  lected  into  my  garden  to  ray  Buzzard;  I  threw  to 
them  a  bit  of  raw  flesh  ;  the  nimblest  Cat  seized 
it,  the  rest  pursued;  but  the  Bird  darted  upon  her 
body,  bit  her  ears  with  his  bill,  and  squeezed  her 
sides  with  bis  talons  with  such  force  that  the  Cat 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  prize.  Often  another 
Cat  snatched  it  the  instant  it  dropped,  but  she  suf- 
fered the  same  treatment)  till  the  Buzzard  got  en- 
tire posssession  of  the  plunder.  He  was  so  dex- 
trous in  his  defence,  that  when  he  perceived  him- 
lelf  assailed  at  once  by  the  four  Cats  he  took  wing, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  exultation.  At  last,  the  Cats, 
chagrined  with  their  repeated  disappointment, 
would  no  longer  contend. 

"  This  Buzzard  had  a  singular  antipathy  :  he 
would  not  suffer  a  red  cap  on  the  head  of  any  of  the 
peasants,  and  so  alert  was  he  in  whipping  it  ofl^ 
that  they  found  their  heads  bare  without  knowing 
what  was  become  of  their  caps.  He  also  snatched 
wigs  without  doing  any  injury,  and  he  carried  these 
caps  and  wigs  to  the  tallest  tree  in  a  neighbouring 
park,  wliich  was  the  ordinary  deposit  of  his  booty. 

"  He  would  suffer  no  other  Bird  of  prey  to  enter 
his  domain  ;  he  attacked  them  very  boldly  and  put 
them  to  flight.  He  did  no  mischief  in  my  court- 
j'ard  J  and  the  poultry,  which  at  first  dreaded  hiin, 
P3 
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grew  insensibly  reconciled  to  him.  The  Chickens* 
and  Duckhngs  received  not  the  least  harsh  usage^ 
and  yet  he  bathed  among  the  latter.  But,  what  is 
singular,*  he  was  not  gentle  to  my  neighbours* 
poultry  :  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  publish  that  I 
would  pay  for  the  damages  that  he  might  occasion. 
However,  he  was  often  fired  at,  and  he,  at  dif-^ 
ferent  times,  received  fifteen  musket-shots  without 
suffering  any  fracture.  But  once  early  in  the- 
morning  hovering  over  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  he 
dared  to  attack  a  Fox  ;  and  the  keeper,  seeing  him 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Fox,  fired  two  shots  at 
him  ;  the  Fox  was  killed,  and  the  Buzzard  had  hia 
wing  broken  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fracture^ 
he  escaped  from  the  keeper,  and  was  lost  seven 
days. 

*^  This  man,  having  discovered,  from  the  noisjd 
of  the  bell,  that  he  was  my  Bird,  came  next  momr 
ing  to  inform  me.  I  sent  to  make  search  near  the 
spot,  but  the  Bird*  could  not  be  found,  nor  did  it 
return  till  seven  days  after.  I  had  been  used  to  call 
him  every  evening  with  a  whistle,  which  he  did 
not  answer  for  six  days ;  but,  on  the  seventh,  I 
heard  a  feeble  cry  at  a  distance,  which  I  judged  to 
be  that  of  my  Buzzard :  I  repeated  the  whistle  a 
second  time,  and  heard  the  .same  cry.  I  went  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  sound  came,  and,  at 
last  found  my  poor  Buzzard  with  his  wing  broken, 
who  had  travelled  more  than  half  a  league  on  foot 
to  regain  his  asylum,  from  which  •he  was  then 
distant  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces.  Tliough 
he  was  extremely  reduced  he  gave  me  many  ca- 
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Tesses.  It  was  six  weeks  before  he  was  recruited, 
and  his  wounds  were  healed ;  after  which  he  began  to 
fly  as  before,  and  follow  his  old  habits  for  about  a 
year :  he  then  disappeared  for  ever.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  was  killed  by  accident ;  and  that  he 
would  not  have  forsaken  me  from  choice."* 

The  Buzzard  is  otQ  of  the  most  common  of  the 
Hawk  kind  that  we  have  in  this  country,  ft  breeds 
in  large  woods,  and  usually  builds  in  an  old  Crow's 
nest,  which  it  enlarges  and  lines  in  the  inside  with 
wool  and  other  soft  materials.  It  feeds  and  tends 
its  young,  which  are  generally  two  or  three  in  num-? 
ber,  with  great  assiduity.  Ray  affirms  that  if  the 
-female  be  killed  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  Buzzard  will  take  the  charge  of  them,  and  pa^ 
tiently  rear  the  young  till  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

THE    GENTIL    PALCON.f 

The  Gentil  Falcon  is  about  two  feet  in  length. 
Its  beak  is  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  yellow  cere.  The 
liead  and  back  part  of  the  neck  are  rusty,  with  ob- 
long black  spots.  The  back  and  wings  are  brown, 
^nd  each  feather  of  the  wings  is  tipped  with  rust- 
<3olour.  The  quills  are  dusky ;  the  outer  webs  barred 
l^ith  black,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  inner  ones 
marked  with  white.  The  wings  reach  to  the  middle 


*  Letter  of  M.  Fontaine,  Cure  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Belesme,  to  the 
Oomte  de  Buffon. 

t  Synonyms. — Falco  Gentilis.  Linn. — Gentil  Falcon.  Laib,  PenU' 
^     '  Ptnn,  Brit,  ZwL  *uqL  i.  iab.%i.%i. 
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of  the  tail,  which  is  banded  with  black  and  ash-^ 
colour,  and  tipped  with  white*    The  legs  are  short 
and  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.* 

There  is  in  Syria  a  small  variety  of  this  Bird,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Shaheen,  and  it  is  of  so  fierce  a 
disposition  as  undauntedly  to  attack  any  bird  that 
presents,  itself  *^  Were  there  not  several  gentlemen 
now  in  England  to  bear  witness  to  the  following^ 
fact,  (says  Dr.  Russel)  I  should  hardly  venture  to 
assert  that  with  this  Bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  Pigeon,  the  inhabitants  sometimes  take  largeEagles, 
The  Hawk  in  former  times  was  taught  to  seize  the 
Ea^le  under  the  pinion,  and  thus  depriving  him  of 
the  use  of  one  wing,  both  Birds  fell  to  the  ground 
together ;  but  I  am  informed  the  present  mode  is 
to  teach  the  Hawk  to  fix  on  the  back,  between  the 
W'ings,  which  has  the  same  effect,  only  that  the 
Bird  tumbling  down  more  slowly,  the  falconer  has 
more  time  to  come  into  his  Hawk's  assistance ; 
but  in  cither  case,  if  he  be  not  very  expeditious, 
the  Falcon  is  inevitably  destroyed. 

"  I  nevei^  saw  the  Shaheen.  fly  at  Eagles,  that- 
sport  being  disused  in  my  time  ;  but  I  have  often 
seen  him  take  Herons  and  Storks.  The  Hawk, 
when  thrown  ofi^,  flies  for  some  time  in  a  horizontfj 
line,  not  six- feet  from  the  ground,  then  mounting 
perpendicularly,  with  astonisihing  swiftness,  he  seizes 
bis  prey  under  the  wing,  and  both  together  come 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  If  the  falconer  is  not, 
however,  very  expeditious  the  game  soon  disea- 
gages  itself." t 

•  J^atham,  i,  64.  t  Russel's  Aleppo. 
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The  Hen  Harrier  is  about  seventeen  inches  lon^ 
and  three  fcet  wide.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  cere  yel* 
low.  The  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a  bluish, 
grey  ;  and  the  back  of  the  head,  the  breast,  belly, 
and  thighs,  white,  the  two  former  mai'ked  with 
dusky  streaks.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  grey,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  others  are  of  the 
same  colour,  but  the  inner  ones  are  marked  with 
alternate  bars  of  white  and  rust-colour.  The  legs 
are  long,  slender,  and  yellow;  and  the  claws  black.f 
These  Birds  are  often  seen  about  forests,  heaths, 
and  other  retired  places,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  marshy  grounds,  where  they  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  Snipes.  They  sail  with  great  regu- 
larity all  over  a  piece  of  marsh,  till  they  discover 
them,  when  they  immediately  pounce  upon  and 
seize  them. 

A  gentleman  who  was  shooting  in  Hampshire,  by 
'Chance  sprung  a  Pheasant  in  a  whcat-stubble,  and 
shot  at  it ;  when  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the 
r.^un  it  was  pursued  by  a  Hen  Harrier,  but  escaped 
^nto  some  covert.  He  then  sprung  a  second,  and  a 
dtl>trd,  in  the  same  field,  that  got  away  in  the  same 
|^»gLMiierj  the  Hawk  hovering  round  him  all  the 
ffn^hile  he  was  beating  the  field,  conscious,  no  doubt. 


•  Synonvms,— Falro  Cyaneu, 

iian.— Oueau  S.   Martin.    Buff.— 

Blue  Hawk.  £^™^^.— Hen  Hsr 

itr.  Far. Bew.  iiVA— /.  3]. 

•~Ptmi.  Brit.  Zml.  in//,  i.  lab.  i8. 
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of  the  game  that  lurked  in  the  stubble.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  this  Bird  of  prey  was  rendered 
very  daring  and  bold  by  hunger,  and  that  Hawks 
cannot  always  seize  their  game  when  they  please. 
We  may  further  observe,  that  they  cannot  pounce 
their  quarry  on  the  ground,  where  it  might  be  able 
to  make  a  stout  resistance,  since  so  large  a  fowl  as 
a  pheasant  could  not  but  be  visible  to  the  piercing 
eye  of  a  Hawk,  when  hovering  over  it.  Hence  that 
propensity  of  cowring  and  squatting  in  game  till  they 
are  almost  trod  on,  which,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
as  a  mode  of  security,  though  it  has  long  been  renw 
dered  destructive  by  the  invention  of  nets  and  ^uns^f 

One  of  these  Hawks  that  was  shot  some  years 
ago  hear  London,  was,  when  first  seen,  dodging 
round  the  lower  parts  of  some  old  trees,  and  it  now 
and  then  seemed  to  strike  against  the  trunks  of  them 
with  its  beak  or  talons,  still,  however,  continuing 
on  the  wing.  The  cause  of  this  very  singular  con- 
duct could  not  even  be  guessed  till  after  it  was 
killed,  when,  on  opening  its  stomach,  near  twenty 
small  brown  Lizardsf  were  found  there,  which  it 
bad  artfully  seized,  by  coming  suddenly  round  upmi 
them.  They  were  each  of  them  bitten  or  torn  into 
two  or  three  pieces.  J 

These  destructive  Birds  may  be  taken  in  a  tirtfp 
baited  with  a  stuffed  Rabbet's  skin,  and  coverdd 
nicely  over  with  moss. — They  breed  annually  6n 
the  Cheviot-hills;    and  from  a  Hen   Harrier  and 


•  White's  Naturalift's  Calendar,  p.  70. 

f  Laccrta  Agils  of  Linnaeus.  J  Edwards's  CleaniDgii  i.  ^3. 
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Ring  Tail*  having  been  shot  on  the  same  nest,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  are  not  distinct  species,  however 
different  they  may  be  in  appearance,  but  merely  the 
male  and  female  of  the  same.f  Their  nests  are 
formed  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  young  is 
usually  about  four. 

THE    SPARROW    HAWK.;}: 

The  male  of  this  species  is  about  twelve,  and  the 
female  fifteen,  inches  in  length.  The  exterior  fea- 
thers of  the  upper  parts  of  the  latter  are  brown, 
with  dusky  edges ;-  and  on  the  back  of  the  head  are 
some  whitish  spots :  the  under  parts  are  yellowish  ' 
white,  waved  with  light  brown.  The  chin  is 
streaked  with  perpendicular  lines  of  brown.  The 
tail  is  barred  with  dark  brown,  and  at  the  end  is 
white.  The  legs  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black. 
The  male  is  somewhat  different.  The  upper  part 
of  his  breast  is  of  a  dark  lead-colour,  the  bars  on 
this  part  are  more  numerous,  and  the  under  parts 
are  altogether  darker.  In  both  sexes  the  bill  is  blue, 
.a.nd  the  cere  yellow. 

The  Sparrow-hawk  is  a  bold  Bird,  and  is  the 
dread  of  the  tenants  of  the  farm-yard,  making  at 
tiimes  great  havoc  among  the  young  poultry  of  all 
Icinds  ;  and  it  will  commit  its  depredations  in  the 
^^>nost  daring  manner,  even  before  a  person's  face. 


*  Falco  Pygargus  of  Linnaeus.  f  Linn.  Tran.  iv.  13. 

J  S Y N o N y MS. — Falco  Nis us.  £./««.— Eperv ier.  Buff, — Sparrow  Hawk. 
.^<gr,-        Bcw,  Birds,  ^.27. 
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It  is  a  very  obedient  and  docile  Bird,'  and  when 
properly  trained,  capable  of  great  attachment.  '^  I 
very  well  remember  one  that  I  had  when  a  boy  (say$ 
the  compiler  of  Beauties  of  Natural  History)  that 
used  to  accompany  me  through  the  fields,  catch  his 
game,  devour  it  at  his  leisure,  and  after  all,  find 
me  out  wherever  I  went :  nor  after  the  first  or  se- 
cond adventure  of  this  kind  was  I  ever  afraid  of 
losing  him.  A  peasant,  however,  to  my  great  mor- 
tification, one  day  shot  him  for  having  made  too 
free  with  some  of  his  poultry.  He  was  about  as 
large  as  a  Wood-pigeon,  and  I  have  seen  him  fly  at 
a  Turkey-cock,  and  when  beaten,  return  to  the 
charge  with  undaunted  intrepidity ;  I  have  also 
known  him  kill  a  Fowl  five  or  six  times  as  big  as 
himself.** 

The  female  builds  her  nest  in  hollow  trees,  high 
rocks,  or  lofty  ruins ;  sometimes  she  is  contented 
with  the  old  nest  of  a  Crow :  she  generally  lays 
four  or  five  eggs.  This  Bird  may  be  trained  to  hunt 
Partridges  and  Quails, 

THE    CHAUKTING    FALCON.* 

.  This  lately  discovered  species  is  about  the  size  of 
the  Common  Falcon.  The  plumage  is  in  general  of 
a  pale  lead  or  dove-colour,  with  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  scapulars  inclining  to  brown.  The 
inidcr  parts  of  the  breast  are  of  a  pearly  grey, 
crossed  with  numerous  grey  markings.     The  quills 


*  Le  Faucon  Chanteur,  Le  VaillanU 
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are  black.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  the  outer  fea- 
thers one  third  shorter  than  the  middle  ones,  and 
the.  tip  white.  The  bill  and  claws  are  black,  and 
the  cere  and  legs  orange.  It  is  a  native  of  Caflraria 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  the  breeding-time  the  male  is  remark^Ie  for 
its  song,  which  it  utters  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  like  the  Nightingale,  not  uncommonly  all 
the  night  through.  It  sings  out  in  a  loud  tone  for 
more  than  a  minute,  and  after  an  interval  begins 
anew.  During  its  song  it  is  so  regardless  of  its 
own  safety,  that  any  one  may  approach  very  nearly 
to  it :  but  at  other  times  it  is  so  suspicious  as  to 
take  flight  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Should  tlie  male 
be  killed,  the  female  may  also  be  sliot  without  diffi- 
culty; for  in  attachment  to  him,  she  continues  fly- 
ing round  with  the  most  plaintive  voice ;  and  often 
passing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gunner,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  kill  her.  But  if  the  female  happen* 
to  be  shot  first,  her  mate  does  not  testify  so  warm 
an  attachment,  for,  retiring  to  the  top  of  some  dis- 
tant tree,  he  is  not  easily  approached  :  he  does  not 
Jiowever  cease  to  sing,  but  becomes  so  wary  as  to 
(ifly  entirely  away  from  that  neighbourhood  on  the 
Jeagt  alarm. 

The  female  forms  her  nest  between  the  forks  of 
frrecB,  or  in  busby  groves.  She  lays  four  white 
round  eggs. 

'Xhis  is,  for  its  size,  a  very  destructive  species, 
atid  preys  on  Paitridges,  Hares,  Quails,  Moles, 
Rats,  and  odier  small  animals.' 

•LcVaiihntOis.il'  Aftique, 
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IN  this  tribe,  as  in  the  last,  the  bill  is  hooked, 
but  it  is  not  furnished  with  a  cere.  The  nostrils 
are  oblong,  and  covered  with  bristly  feathers.  The 
head,  ears,  and  eyes,  are  very  large.  The  tongue 
is  cleft. 

These  Birds  seem  to  differ  from  the  Falcons 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Moths  differ  from 
Butterflies,  the  Owls  being  nocturnal,  and  feeding 
only  in  the  night,  and  the  Falcons  flying  altogether 
in  the  day-time.  They  feed  principally  on  small 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  on  nocturnal  insects, 
the  exuviae  and  bones  of  which,  as  in  the  others,  are 
always  discharged  at  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
small  pellets.  And  their  eyes  are  so  constructed  that 
they  are  able  to  see  much  more  distinctly  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  sunshine. 
Most  animals  possess,  in  some  degree, by  the  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  power 
of  shutting  out  or  admitting  light,  as  their  necessities 
require ;  but. in  the  Owl  this  property  is  seen  in  sin- 
gular perfection  :  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  an 
irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  even  the 
iris  itself  has  a  faculty  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light,  so  as  to  assist  vision  in  the  gloomy  places  tliat 
these  Birds  usually  frequent. 

Incapable  of  seeing  their  prey,  and  of  avoiding 
danger  sufficiently  in  the  full  blaze  of  day,,  they 
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ieep,  during  this  time,  concealed  m  some  secure 
retreat,  suited  to  their  gloomy  liabits,  and  there 
contiijue  in  solitude  and  silence.  Should  they  ven- 
ture abroad,  every  thing  dazzles  and  distracts  them. 
I>egions  of  Birds  flock  around  them,  and  single 
them  out  as  objects  of  derision  and  contempt.  The 
Blackbird,  the  Tlirush,  the  Jay,  the  Bunting,  and 
the  Red-breast,  all  come  in  a  crowd,  and  employ 
their  little  arts  of  insult  and  abuse.  The  smallest, 
the  feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible  of  this  be- 
wildered creature's  enemies,  ai-c  then  the  foremost 
to  injure  and  torment  liim.  They  increase  their 
cries  and  turbulence  around  him,  flap  him  with 
their  wings,  and,  like  all  cowards,  are  ready  to  shew 
their  courage  to  be  great  when  tliey  are  sensible 
their  danger  is  but  small.  The  unfortunate  wan- 
derer, not  knowing  where  he  is,  whom  to  attack,  or 
whither  to  fly,  patiently  sits,  and  suffers  all  tlicir 
indignities  with  ihe  utmost  stupidity.  It  is  enough, 
if  he  but  appear  by  day,  to  set  the  whole  grove  in 
an  uproar.  Either  the  aversion  that  all  the  smaller 
Birds  bear  to  the  Owl,  or  a  temporary  assurance 
of  their  own  security,  urges  them  to  pursue  him, 
whilst  they  encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual 
■  cries  to  lend  assistance  in  the  genL-ral  cause. —  Bird- 
catchers,  aware  of  this  singular  propensity,  having 
first  limed  several  of  the  outer  branches  of  a  hedge, 
hide  themselves  near  it,  and  imitate -the  cry  of  the 
Owl  so  naturally,  that  instantly  all  the  little  crea- 
tures flock  lb  the  place  in  hopes  of  their  accustomed 
^me ;  but,  instead  of  a  s!u]iid  and  dazzled  an- 
tagonist,   they   find    themselves  ensnared    by   the 
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pitiful  trick  of  some  insidious  and  lurking  mi^ 
crcant. 

This  want  of  sight,  which,  however,  is  not  com- 
mon to  every  one  of  the  species,  is  compensated  by 
their  peculiar  quickness  of  hearing  ;  for  the  latter 
sense  is  much  more  acute  in  the  Owls  than  in  most 
olher  Birds. 

The  head  is  round,  and  formed  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  Cat.  About  the  eyes  the  feathers  are 
ranged,  as  proceeding  from  a  common  centre  in 
the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  extending  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  legs  are  clad  with  down  or  feathers, 
event  o  the  origin  of  ihe  claws,  which  are  very 
sharp  and  hooked.  Three  of  the  toes  stand  forward, 
and  one  backward  ;  but  the  fore-toe  can  occa* 
sionally  betur  ned  back,  to  suit,  as  occasion  may 
require,  either  for  perching  or  climbing. 

In  winter  they  retire  into  holes  in  towers  and 
old  walls,  and  pass  that  season  in  sleep.  The 
number  of  species  is  about ^jy,  of  which  twenty 
are  provided  with  long  feathers,  surrounding  the 
openings  of  the  ears,  called,  from  the  appearance 
they  give  to  the  animals,  horns. — In  their  general 
modes  of  life,  the  Owls  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Cats  of  the  feathered  species. 

THE  GREAT    HORNED  OWL.* 

This  large  species,  which  is  equal  in  size  to 
some  of  the  Eagles,  inhabits  inaccessible  rocks  and 


♦  Synonyms. — Strix  Bu^o.  Lin». — Gi ami  Due.  Buff. — Great  Owl, 
or  EagU  Owl,  /^/7%^^.—» Great  Eared  QwL  LatL — «-f^/7«,  Brit.  Zt§!f 
ifol.  I.  tab.  2^, 
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desert  places  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  and 
is  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  seen  id  tliiscoun-' 
try.  The  body  is  of  a  tawny  red  colour,  marked 
with  lines  and  spots,  elegantly  varied,  of  blacky 
brown,  ash,  and  rust  colour.  The  wings  are  longj 
and  the  tail  is  short,  and  marked  with  transverse 
dusky  streaks.  The  legs  are  thick,  of  a  brickdust 
red,  and,  except  in  one  variety,  feathered  to  the 
claws,  which  are  large,  hooked,  and  dusky. 

Although  the  Owls  are  in  general  regarded  by 
the  people  of  most  countries  as  Birds  of  ill  omen, 
and  superstitiou^ly  considered  as  the  messengers  of 
"woe  ;  yet  the  Athenians  alone,  among  the  ancients, 
seem  to  have  been  free  from  this  popular  prejudice, 
and  to  have  regarded  them  rather  with  veneration 

[than  abhorrence.  The  present  species,  which  is 
very  common  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  was  even 
considered  as  a  favourite  Bird  of  MinerVa;  and  at 
Athens  the  inhabitants  had  a  proverb,  l^octvets 
Athenas  mtttere,*  exactly  equivalentto  the  one  used 
by  us,  "  to  send  coals  to  Newcastle." 

This  Owl  sees  better  in  the  day  than  any  other 
Xif  the  tribe,  and  it  has  been  frequently  observed 
■"jDreying  on  its  ganFic  of  Birds  and  the  smaller  qua- 
Irupeds  In  full  day-light. 

M.  Cronstedt  has  recorded  a  very  singular'  iH- 
tance  of  the  attachment  of  these  Bifds  to  their 
'^''oung.  This  gentleman  resided  several  years,  on 
.  farm  in  Sudermania,  near  a  steep  mountain,  on 
^tl]e  summit  of  which  two  Eagle  Owls  bad  their 

"  To  lend  Owl)  to  Aihtni. 
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nest.  One  day,  in  the  month  of  July,  one  of  the 
young,  having  quitted  the  nest,  was  seized  by 
some  of  his  fervants.  This  Bird,  after  it  was 
caught,  was  shut  up  in  a  large  hen-coop,  and  the 
next  morning  M.  Cronstedt  found  a  young  Par- 
tridge lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop.  He 
immediately  concluded  that  this  provision  had  been 
brought  thither  by  the  old  Owls,  which  he  sup- 
posed had  been  making  search  in  the  night-time 
for  their  lost  young  one,  and  had  been  led  to  the 
place  of  its  confinement  by  its  cry.  This  proved 
to  have  been  exactly  the  case,  by  the  same  mark 
of  attention  being  repeated  every  night  for  fourteen 
days.  The  game  which  the  old  ones  carried  to  it 
consisted  principally  of  young  Partridges,  for  the 
most  part  newly  killed,  but  sometimes  a  little 
spoiled.  One  time  a  Moor-fowl  was  brought  so 
fresh,  that  it  was  still  warm  under  the  wings.  A 
putrid  Lamb  was  also  brought,  probably  what  had 
been  spoiled  by  laying  a  long  time  in  the  nest  of  the 
old  Owls,  and  they  brought  it  merely  because  they 
had  no  better  provision  at  the  time. 

M.  Cronstedt  and  his  servant  tried  to  watch 
several  nights,  in  order  that  they  might  observe 
through  a  window  when  this  supply  was  deposited; 
but  their  plan  did  not  succeed ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  these  Owls,  which  are  very  sharp-sighted, 
had  discovered  the  moment  when  the  window  was 
not  watched,  as  food  was  found  to  have  been  depo- 
sited for  the  young  before  the  coop  that  very 
night. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  care  ceased  j  but 
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that  period  is  exactly  the  time  when  all  Birds  of 
prey  abandon  their  young  to  their  own  exertions. 
From  this  instance  it  may  be  readily  concluded, 
how  much  game  must  be  destroyed  by  a  pair  of 
these  Owls  during  the  time  that  they  rear  their 
young.  And  as  the  eatable  species  of  the  forest 
repair  chiefly  in  the  evening  to  the  fields,  they  are 
particularly  exposed  to  the  acute  sight,  smell,  and 
claws  of  these  Birds  of  the  night,*  , 

It  is  said,  that  sometimes,  when  falconers  wish  to 

lure  the  Kite  for  the  purposeof  training  the  Falcon, 

they  disfigure  the  Great-horned  Owl,  by  fastening 

lo  it  the  tail  of  a  Fox.     The  aninnal,  rendered  thus 

grotesque,  is  let  loose,  and  he  sails  slowly  along, 

flying,  as  he  usually  docs,  very'low.     The  poor 

Kite,  either  curious  to  observe  so  odd  an  animal, 

or,  perhaps,  inquisitive  to  know  whether  it  may 

not  be  eligible  prey,  flies  after  it.     He  approaches 

jiear,  and  hovers  immediately  over  it,  when  the 

falconer,  loosing  a  strong-winged  Falcon  against 

Jiim,  seizes  him  at  once,  and  drags  him  into  cap- 

.^ivity.f 

THE  WHITE  OWL.J 

This  Owl  is    well  known  by  its   frequenting 
^rhurches,  old  houses,  and  uninhabited  buildings. 


•  TrantaciioQs  of  ihe  Philosophical  Sociely  at  Slockholm. 

t  Boutiesof  NalurslHistoiy. 

JSybosvms,— SlrixFlamima.ii'w.— EfTTiie.ouFresale.BM/:— Com- 
*TO)n  Owl.  ATirr.— White  Owl,  Church  Owl,  Bam  0«i,  Howlet.Mailge- 
bawlet,  Gillihowier,  ffUliighbj.—Ui^iiis  Owl,  01  Sciecch  Owl.  Mm- 
tagu.    •  •Brw.  Bir4i,  f.  ji. 
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mhert  it  continues  during  the  day,  and  frooi 
whence,  in  the  evening,  it  ranges  abroad  in  quest 
jof  food.  It  received  the  name  of  Screech  Owl 
irom  its  loud  and  frightful  cries  during  its  flight* 
In  its  repose  it  makes  a  blowing  noise,  much.  re-. 
sembling  the  snoring  of  a  man. 

It  generally  quits  its  hiding-place  in  the  twilight^ 
land  takes  a  regular  circuit  round  the  fields,  skioi*- 
ming  along  the  ground  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  Field-mice  and  small  Birds. — Like 
the  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  afterwards  emits  the  bones, 
feathers,  hair,  and  oth^r  indigestible  parts,  at  the 
mouth,  in  the  form  of  small  pellets.  A  gentleman, 
on  digging  up  a  decayed  pollard-ash»  that  had  been 
frequented  by  Owls  for  many  generations,  found 
^t  the  bottom  many  bushels  of  this  refuse. — Some** 
times  these  Owls,  when  they  have  eaten  sufficient^ 
will,  like  Dogs,  hide  the  remainder  of  their  meat. 

Their  primage  is  very  elegant.  A  circle  of  soft 
white  feathers  surrounds  each  of  the  eyes.  All  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  fine  pale  yellow, 
variegated  with  white  spots,  and  the  under  parti 
are  entirely  white.  The  legs  are  feathered  down  to 
the  clavvs.* 

The  Mongol  and  Kalmuc  Tartars  pay  almost 
divine  honours  to  this  Owl ;  for  they  attribute  to 
it  the  preservation  of  Cingis  Khan,  the  founder  of 
their  empire. — That  Prince,  with  a  small  army, 
happened  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  his 
enemies,  and  forced  to  conceal  himself  in  a  little 
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coppice  ;  an  Owl  settled  on  the  bush  under  which 
he  was  hidden,'  which  induced  his  pursuers  not  to 
search  there,  as  they  thought  it  imposibie  any  man 
could  be  concealed  where  that  Bird  would  perch. 
From  thenceforth  they  held  it  sacred,  aud  every 
one  wore  a  plume  of  the  feathers  of  this  species 
on  his  head.  To  this  dajj  the  Kalmucs  continue 
the  custom  on  all  their  great  festivals  ;  and  some 
tribes  have  an  idol,  in  form  of  an  Owl,  to  which 
they  fasten  the  real  legs  of  this  Bird.* 

The  While  Owl  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  its 
«ggs,  generally  five  or  six  in  number,  in  the  holes 
of  the  walls,  or  under  the  eaves  of  old  buildings. 
During  the  time  that  the  young  are  in  tlie  nest, 
the  male  and  female  alternately  sally  out  in  quest 
of  food.  They  are  seldom  absent  above  five  mi- 
'Xiutes,  when  they  return  with  the  prey  in  theiF 
claws;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  shift  it  from  thence 
into  their  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  their 
(foung,  they  always  alight  to  do  that  before  they 
•nter  the  nest.  As  the  young  continue  for  a  great 
ength  of  time  in  the  nest,  and  are  fed  even  long  after 
rhey  are  able  to  fly,  the  old  Birds  have  to  supply 
■hem  with  many  hundreds  of  Mice  :  on  this  ac- 
rount  they  are  a«  useful  in  clearing  the  fields  of 
Bkdice,  as  the  Cat  is  in  ridding  the  house  of  these 
.estructive  little  animals, 

THE   BROWN   OWL-t 

The  Brown  Owl  measures  somewhat  more  than 


•  Fenn.  Arc!.  Zoo!. 

+  SrNONYMS.— Srrix  ITIula.  iimi.— Choii«te,  ou  Grand  Cheveche; 
Btf—Gity  0«1.  milugb^.— Great  Brown  Owl.  Albm.~—Ptnn.  Brill 
Ziol-  i/ol.  1.  tai,  11, 
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a.  foot  in  length,  and  is  spotted  on  the  head,  wings, 
and  back,  with  black.  Its  breast  is  of  a  pale  ash- 
colour,  with  dusky,  jagged,  longitudinal  streaks  ; 
and  the  circle  round  the  eyes  i^  ash-coloured,  spot- 
ted with  brown. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  all  the  Owls. 
It  resides  in  the  woods  during  the  day,  but  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  when  many  animals,  as  young 
Hares,  Rabbets,  Partridges,  &c.  come  out  to  feed, 
it  becomes  very  clamorous  and  active,  destroying 
such  numbers  as  on  calculation  would  appear  asto- 
nishing. In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  these  animals 
approach  the  farmers'  dwellings,  and  frequently 
enter  the  Pigeon-houses,  where  they  sometimes 
commit  dreadful  ravages.  They  also  kill  great 
quantities  of  Mice,  and  skin  them  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  a  cook-maid  does  a  Rabbet.  They 
seize  their  prey  with  great  fierceness,  and  always, 
beginning  at  the  head,  tear  it  in  pieces  with  great 
violence.  Were  they  to  appear  abroad  at  any 
time  but  in  the  night,  when  all  the  poultry  are  gone 
to  roost,  the  havoc  they  would  commit  in  the  farm- 
yard would  be  incalculable.  They  do  not  devour 
the  whole  of  the  animals  that  they  take  :  the  hind- 
parts  they  generally  leave  untouched. 

On  examining  the  nest  of  one  of  these  Owls 
that  had  in  it  two  young,  several  pieces  of  young 
Rabbets,  Leverets,  Sec.  were  found.  The  Hen 
and  one  of  the  young  were  taken  away  ;  the  other 
was  left  to  entice  the  Cock,  which  was  absent  at 
the  time  the  nest  was  discovered.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  there  were  found  in  the  nest  no  fewer 
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than  tbree  young  Rabbets^  that  had  been  brought 
to  this  young  one  by  the  Cock  during  the  night. 

When  these  animals  hoot^  they  inflate  their 
throats  to  the  size  of  a  Hen's  egg.  They  breed  in 
hollow  trees^  or  ruined  buildings^  laying  commonly 
four  whitish  elliptical  eggs.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
catch  them  in  traps  ^  or  they  may  easily  be  shot  in 
fhe  evenings  by  any  person  who  can  imitate  tole- 
rably well  the  squeaking  of  a  Mouse. 
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iNthesd  Birds  the  bill  is  strong,  straight  a^  the 
base,  and  hooked  or  bent  towards  the  end,  apd  the 
upper  mandible  is  notched  near  the  tip.  The  base  is 
not  furnished  with  a  cere.  The  tongue  is  jagged  at 
the  end.  The  outer  toe  is  connected  to  the  middle 
one  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

This  tribe  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus,  and  some 
other  writers,  in  the  last  order,  among  the  Rapa« 
cious  Birds.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  works,  and  Mr.  Latham,  have  each,  and,  as 
appears  to  the  Editor,  with  great  propriety,  begun 
the  present  order  oiPies  with  it.  If  the  Shrike  is  re- 
tained in  the  first  order,  oaftccctint  of  its  princi- 
pally feeding  on  animal  food,  it  would  be  diflScult 
to  dispose  properly  of  the  Kingfisher,  the  Wood- 
pecker, and  some  other  genera  which  do  the  same. 
If  we  dwell  on  the  curvature  of  the  bill,  how  will 
this  agree  with  the  Parrot-kind,  whose  natural  food 
is  fruit  ?  And  as  to  their  living  on  other  Birds  when- 
ever opportunity  offers,  several  both  of  the  Crow 
tribe  and  others,  do  the  like.  Their  habits  resemble, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  of  the  Pies,  which  Linnaeus 
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*  The  order  Pies  seems  properly  to  commence  with  the  presemt 
tribe. 
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has  himself  ackoowledgcd  ;  and  although  he  has 
arranged  them  under  the  farmer  order,  he  seems  to 
consider  them  as  possessing  a  kind  of  middle  place, 
between  the  Pies  and  (on  account  of  their  smalU 
Ijess)  the  Passerine  order.  They  seem,  however,  to 
stand  with  more  propriety  at  the  head  of  the  Pies, 
forming  there  a  connecting  hnk.  between  thera  and 
the  Rapacious  Birds. 

They  are  inhabitants  of  all  quarters  of  ihe:WorId»- 
snd  are  found  in  all  climates,  except  withir)  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

THE  GREAT  SHRIKE.* 

The  Great  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  is  a  native 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  in  general 
about  ten  inches  in  length.  Its  bill  is  black,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  ash-colour,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  are  black,  marked  in  some  parts  with 
vrhite.  The  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  dirty 
■white  ;  and  the  legs  are  black.  The  female  differs 
»^ery  little  from  the  male. 

The  muscles  that  move  the  bill  are  very  thick  and 

strong  ;  this  apparatus  seems  peculiarly  necessary 

a  species  whose  melhod  of  killing  Its  prey  is  so 

Qgular,  and  whose  manner  of  devouring  it  is  so 


^  SvNONYMi;.— Lanius  Excubitor.  tion.— PicgrJesohe  Grisc.  Bh/— 
^'Tiiie  Whiskey- John.  PbU.  Trait.— Matagea,  Wicrangle,  Murdering. 
►  »  *T<i,  Skhek  or  Shiike,  Night  Jar,  Mountain  Magpie,  French-  \ik.  Msn- 
^^K'n.—Orriter  Butcher-bird ,  tfillnghbj. — Great  Cinereous  Shrike.  La- 
*&«Wr_C}reat  Slitike.  Piau.'^—Bew,  Birds,  f .  %%.—Penn.  Brit.  Iml.  i. 
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extraordinary  as  in  this  Bird.  It  seizes  the  Bmaller 
Birds  by  tlie  throat,  and  thus  strangles  them ;  and 
it  is  probably  for  this  reason- that  the  Germans  call 
it  by  a  name  signifying  "The  Suffocating  Angel." 
When  its  prey  is  dead,  it  fixes  them  on  some  thorn, 
and  thus  spitted,  tears  tliem  to  pieces  with  its  bill. 
Even  when  confined  in  a  cage  he  will  often  treat  his 
fqod  much  in  the  same  manner,  by  sticking  it 
against  the  wires,  before  he  will  devour  it.* 

In  spring  and  summer  it  imitates  the  voices  of 
other  Birds,  by  way  of  decoying  them  within  reach, 
that  it  may  destroy  them :  beyond  this  its  natural 
note  is  the  same  throughout  all  seasons.  When 
kept  in  a  cage  it  is  observed  to  be  mute,  though  it 
-generally  appears  perfectly  contented.f 

Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  from  Moscow,  through 
Siberia,  to  Pekin,  says,  that  in  Russia  these  Birds 
are  often  taken  by  the  Bird-catchers,    and  made 
tame.     He  had  one  of  them  given  to  him,  which 
he  taught  to  perch  on  a  sharpened  stick,  fixed  in  the 
wall  of  his  apartment.     Whenever  a  small  Bird  was 
let  loose  in  the  room,  die  Shrike  would  immedi- 
ately fly  from  his  perch,  and  seize  it  by  the  throat  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  almost  in  a  moment  to  suffb-  - 
cate  it.     He  then  used  to  carry  it  to  his  perch,  and  1 
spit  it  on  the  end  (which  was  sharpened  for  the  pur-  ■' 
pose)  drawing  it  carefully  and  forcibly  on  with  his  J 
bill  and  claws.    He  would  serve  several  Birds  in  ^e  i 
same  manner,    one  after  another,    spitting,    and  1 
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letting  them  hang  by  the  neck  till  he  had  leisure  to 
devour  them.  This  uncommon  propensity  seems 
necessary  to  these  Birds,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
want  of  strength  in  their  claws  to  tear  their  food  to 
pieces.  From  this  propensity  they  derive  their  title 
of  Butcher-birds.  They  are  much  admired  by  the 
Ruseians,  on  account  of  the  diversion  they  aftbrd 
them  in  seizing  and  killing  iheir  prey.* 

In  America  tlie  Great  Shrike  has  been  observed 
to  adopt  an  odd  stratagem  in  order  to  decoj'  prey 
within  its  power.     A  gentleman  there  accidentally 
observing,    that   several  Grasshoppers  were  stuck 
upon  the  sharp  thorny  branches  of  sojne  trees,  en- 
quired of  a  person  who  lived  close  by,    into  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  stuck  there  by  this  Bird,  which  is  called 
by  the  English  in  America  Nine-killer.    On  further 
enquiry  he  was  led  to  suppose,   that  this  was  an  in- 
stinctive stratagem  adopted  by  the  Bird  in  order  to 
decoy  the  smaller  Birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  into 
m  situation  from  whence  he  could  dart  on  and  seize 
them.     He  is  called  Nine-killer  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  sticks  up  nine  Grasshoppers  in  succes- 
B3on.     That  the  insects  are  placed  there  as  food  to 
B^^mpt  other  Birds,  is  said  to  appear  from  their  being 
5fe~equently  left  for  a  considerabje  length  of  timet 
The  female  forms  her  nest  of  heath  and  moss, 
iMMing  it  with  wool  and  gossamer.     She  lays  six 
ft.^^gs,  which  are  about  as  big  as  those  of  a  Thrush, 


•  Ed»vard*-s  GJmdI 
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aad  of  ^  dull  oiive-greec^  spotted  ^  the  end  with 
black.    These  Birds  are  supposed  to  lire  to  the 
of  five  or  six  years;  and  they  are  much  vsdued 
the  basbandmen,  on  the  supposition  that  th^ 
Mroy  KatSy  Mice,    and  other  vermin.    Th^ 
rarely  found  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  our 
inhabiting  only  the  mountainoos  wilds,  among 
and  unfrequented  thid^ets. 


THE-  I  YEAST  SHRIKB.* 


This  Bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  Thrush.  The  Mf 
is  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  furnished  with 
bristles  at  the  base.  -The  upper  parts  of  the  plumii^ 
are  of  a  lead  colour,  the  under  parts  are  white,  and 
the  breast  inclines  to  ash-colour.'  The  tail  is  brows^ 
and  the  legs  are  dark  brown.  It  h  an  inhabitant  oi 
Carolina. 

The  courage  of  this  little  creature,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  account  given  to  us  by  Catesby,  is  very 
singular.  He  is  said  to  pursue  and  put  to  flight 
all  kinds  of  Birds  that  come  near  hia  station,  frooi 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  none  escaping  his  ffaay ; 
*[  nor  did  I  ever  see  (says  Catesby)  any  that  dared 
to  oppose  him  while  flying,  for  he  does  not  oflfer  to 
attack  them  when  sitting.  I  have  seen  one  of  them 
fix  on  the  back  of  an  Eagle,  and  persecute  him  so, 
that  he  has  turned  on  his  back,  and  into  various 
postures  in  the  air,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and 
at  last  was  forced  to  alight  on  the  top  of  the  next 


•  Synonyms. — Lanius  Tyrannus.  I/ff/r.-^Gpb^-mouchc  <i?  la  Carf • 
line.  i>/^.— Carolina  Tyrant.  GaUsby, 
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tree,  from  whence  he  dared  not  to  move,  till  the 
little  Tyrant  was  tired,  or  thought  fit  to  leave  him. 
This  is*  the  constant  practice  of  the  cock,  while  the 
hen  is  brooding.  He  sits  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  or 
small  tree,  not  far  from  her  nest,  near  which  if  any 
small  Birds  approach,  he  drives  them  away  ;  but  the 
great  ones,  as  Crows,  Hawks,  and  Eagles,  he  will  not 
suffer  to  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him  with- 
out attacking  them.  These  Birds  have  only  a  chat- 
tering note,  which  they  uttet*  with  great  vehemence 
all  the  time  they  are  fighting.  When  the  young 
are  flown,  they  are  as  peaceable  as  other  Birds.'** 

From  authority  so  deservedly  great  as  that  of 
Catesby,  we  feel  it  unpleasant  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  dissent,  but  by  a  letter  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  by  Dr.  Latham, 
his  observations  seem  to  have  somewhat  differed 
from  these: — ^^  A  Tyrant  Shrike  (he  says)  hav- 
ing built  its  nest  on  the  outside  of  a  large  lofty 
pine,  I  was  one  day  considering  how  I  could  pro- 
pure  the  eggs ;  when  viewing  the  nest,  I  perceived 
^  Crow  alight  on  the  branch,  break  and  suck  the 
eggs,  and  displace  the  nest,  appearing  all  the  while 
unconcerned,  notwithstanding  both  the  cock  and 
Hen  continued  flying  at,  and  striking  it  with  their 
l>ills  all  the  while,  but  as  soon  as  the  Crow  had 
completed  the  robbery  it  departed. '*t 

The  eggs  were  flesh-coloured,  and  prettily  marked 
at  the  larger  end  with  dark  pink  and  a  few  black 
spots. 


*  Catcsbjr «  Caroling,  i.  55.        |  Latkam**  »W)iut  Supj^emcttt*  p.  7,|f  r 
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THIS  most  extensive  tribe  is  remarkably  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  beak  is  hooked  all  the  way 
from  the  base,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  moveable. 
The  nostrils  are  round,  and  placed  in  the  base  ol 
the  bill,  which  in  some  species  is  furnished  with  a. 
cere.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  blunt ;  the  head, 
large,  and  the  crown  fiat.  The  legs  are  short,  with 
two  toes  placed  before  and  two  behind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  climbing,  at  which  these  Birds  are  very  ex- 
pert. 

They  are  principally  found  within  the  Tropics, 
where  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  fruit  and 
seeds,  though  they  will  occasionally,  when  kept  in  a 
cage,  eat  both  flesh  and  fish.  They  are  grega- 
rious, and  excessively  noisy  and  clamorous ;  yet:^^-* 
though  they  associate  in  vast  multitudes,  they  "^^5 
live  chiefly  in  pairs  of  one  male  and  a  female.  —  ^^ 
The  place  they  hold  among  the  Birds  seems  to  be^^^ 
exactly  that  which  the  Apes  and  Monkies  occupy>^^) 
among  the  quadrupeds ;  for  like  these  they  are  v< 
numerous,  imitative,  and  mischievous.  They  bn 
in  the  hollows  of  trees  like  the  Owls,  seldom  form- 
ing  any  nest,  and  lay  two  or  three  egga  each  time, 
which  from  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Birds  shoulc 
seem  to  be  more  than  once  in  the  season.  It  is  sai< 
that  the  male  and  female  sit  alternately.  In  Europe^^ 
they  have  sometimes  been  known  to  lay  eggs,  butr 
they  seldom  sit  upon  them  in  these  cool  climates. 
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The  fott  of  the  Parrots  are  so  flexible  as  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  of  hands  for  holding  their  fbod^ 
^)T  canying  it  to  their  mouth.  In  climbing  they 
jdways  use  the  bill  to  assist  the  feet.  They  arcj  in 
jgeneral,  very  long  lived. 

In  a  domestic  state  they  are  extremely  docile, 
jmd  very  imitative  of  sounds^  most  of  the  species 
t>eing  able  to  counterfeit  even  the  human  voice^  and 
±o  articulate  words  with  great  distinctness :  but 
^eir  natural  voice  is  a  loud^  harsh^  and  unpleasant 
scream.  Alexander  the  Great  is  supposed  to  have 
Ijeen  the  first  that  introduced  F&rrots  into  Europe. 

THB    BRASILIAN    GRBEN    MACAW.* 

The  Brasilian  Macaw,  which  is  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica^ Guiana,  and  the  Brazils,  is  about  seventeen 
indies  in  length.  Its  bill  is  black ;  and  on  its 
ciheeks  is  a  bare  white  skin,  marked  with  black 
Jines,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed.  The  general 
Colour  of  the  plumage  is  green.  The  forehead  is  of  a 
^hesnut  purple  ;  and  the  crown  is  blue,  which  colour 
blends  itself  with  the  green  as  it  passes  backwards. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs  the  feathers  are 
'^  ;  and  the  vvings  are,  in  different  parts,  crimson^ 
Wue,  and  black.  The  tail  is  green  above,  near  the 
ends  blue,  and  beneath  of  a  dull  red.  The  legs 
^'^  brown,  and  claws  black. 

This  Bird  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare ;  and  it  is 
•till  more  amiable  for  its  social  temper  and  gentle 

*  Symonyms.— Psittacus  Scverus.  Lirm. — Ara  Vert.  ^«^.— -Mara- 
^^*»  ^i&U%.— Brasilian  Green  Macaw.  Latham. 
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disposition*     It  sooii  grows  familiar  with  peiiBotlf 
whom  it  sees  frequently^  and  is  pleased  in  receiving  . 
and  repaying  theif  caresses.     But  it  has  an  aversioo 
to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  children^  and  flies 
at  them  with  great  fury. 

It  is  jealous ;  it  is  enraged  at  seeing  a  young 
child  sharing  its  mistress's  caresses  and  favours; 
]t  tries  to  dart  at  the  infant^  but^  as  its  flight  itl 
short  and  laborious^  it  can  only  shew  its  displeasure 
by  gestures  and  restless  movements^  and  continued 
to  be  tormented  by  these  fits  till  she  leaves  th.^ 
child,  and  takes  the  Bird  on  her  finger.    It  is  tbexi 
overjoyed,    murmurs  satisfaction,    and   sometime ^ 
makes  a  noise  exactly  like  the  laugh  of  an  old  per"^- 
«on.     Nor  can  it  bear  the  company  of  other  Pek:"- 
rots,  and  if  one  be  lodged  in  the  same  room^    ^ 
will  deprive  it  of  every  comfort. 

Its  eats  nearly  the  same  things  that  we  do.  It  -3S 
particularly  fond  of  bread,  beef,  fried-fish,  pastr^J^i 
and  sugar.  It  cracks  nuts  with  its  bill,  and  pid 
them  dextrously  with  its  claws.  It  does  not 
the  soft  fruits,  but  sucks  them,  by  pressing  k* 
•  tongue  against  the  upper  mandible ;  and  itr^ 
harder  sorts  of  food,  such  as  bread  and  pastrjs 
it  bruizes  or  chews,  by  pressing  the  tip  of 
lower  mandible  upon  the  most  hollow  part  of 
upper. 

Like  all  the  other  Parrots,  the  Green  Mac6»^^ 
uses  its  claws  with  great  dexterity  ;  it  bends  fi^^** 
Weird  the  hind-toe  to  lay  hold  of  the  fruits,  ar^*^ 
other  t!iir.:2;s  whu;ii  arc  given  it,  and  to  car: 
them  to  its  bill.     The  Parrots,  therefore,  emplc^y 
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their  toes,  nearly  in  the  manner  as  the  Squirrels  or 
Monkies  do  their  fore-paws ;  they  also  cling  and 
bang  by  them.  There  is  also  another  habit  com- 
mon to  the  Parrots;  they  never  climb  or  creep 
without  fastening  by  the  bill ;  with  this  they  begin, 
and  they  use  their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of 
their  motion.* 

ETHIOPIAN    PARROT.t 

;  The  Ethiopian  or  Guinea  Parrot  is  a  small  spe- 
cies>  about  the  size  of  a  Lark,  but  it  is  so  often  seen  in 
cages  as  to  be  a  very  common  species  in  this  coun- 
try. This  mayj  in  some  degree,  lessen  the  admira- 
tion due  to  its  uncommon  elegance,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  genus.  Its  general 
colour  is  green ;  its  bill,  chin,  and  front,  are  red, 
and  the  rump  is  blue. 

It  is  very  common,  not  only  in  Guinea,  but  in 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  the  East  Indies,  where  im- 
mense flocks  of  them  are  seen.  In  those  countries 
they  often  commit  as  much  damage  to  the  corn  and 
fruits,  as  the  Sparrows  do  in  Europe. 

Hie  trading  vessels  seldom  fail  to  bring  away  con- 
siderable quantities  of  them  in  cages,  but  they  are 
«o  tender  that  most  of  them  die  in  their  passage 
to  our  more  chill  climates.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served that  the  firing  of  a  vessel's  great  guns  is 


•   BufFon's  Birds. 

1*  Synonyms. — Psittacus  Pullarius.  IiVwr.— Pemiche  a  tete  Rouge 
^*  Ouinec,  Moineau  de  Guinec.  5»/.— Little  Red-headed  P^rot,  or 
*^inea  Sparrow,  £</k;,— -Red-headed  Guinea  Panrakcct.  I«(i&.'^Ethio- 
?"*5^  Parrot.  Kerr. 
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fatal  to  many  of  them,  which  drop  down  dead 
from  fear.  Although  very  imitative  of  the  manners 
of  other  birds,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  teach  them 
to  articulate  words-  Some  of  them  have  attained 
this  art,  but  the  instances  are  very  uncommon. 

They  are  exceedingly  kind  and  affectionate  to* 
wards  each  other  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  male 
generally  perches  on  the  right  side  of  the  female. 
She  seldom  attempts  to  eat  before  him.* 

A  male  and  female  of  this  species  were  lodgecL- 
together  in  a  large  square  cage.  The  vessel  whic 
held  their  food  was  placed  at  the  bottom, 
male  most  commonly  sat  on  the  same  perch  wi 
the  female,  and  close  beside  her.  Whenever  on 
descended  for  food  the  other  always  followed,  ani 
when  the  wants  of  nature  were  satisfied,  the 
hastened  together  to  the  highest  perch  of  the  cage 
They  passed  four  years  together  in  this  state  of  con- 
finement, and  from  their  mutual  attentions  and 
tisfaction,  it  was  evident  that  a  strong  affecticHi 
each  other  had  been  excited.  At  the  end  of  thi»^^ 
period  the  female  fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  whichX^  -h 
had  every  symptom  of  old  age  ;  her  legs  sw 
and  knots  appeared  upon  them,  as  if  the  disease 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  gout.  It  was  no  longr-^ 
possible  for  her  to  descend  and  take  her  food 
formerly ;  but  the  male,  ever  attentive  and  alert  i 
whatever  concerned  her,  went  and  brought  it  t^ 
her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill  and  emptying  it  into 
He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this  manner,  wi 


^  fistfbot^  aiQ* 
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the  utmost  vigilance,  for  the  space  of  four  entire 
months.  The  infirmities  of  his  mate,  however, 
increased  every  day ;  at  length  she  became  no 
longer  able  to  sit  upon  the  perch  ;  she  remained 
now  crouched  at  the  bottom,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  a  few  useless  efforts  to  regain  the  lower 
pirch :  the  male,  who  remained  close  by  her,  se- 
conded these  her  feeble  efforts  with  all  his  power. 
Sometimes  he  seized  with  his  bill  the  upper  part 
of  her  wing,  to  try  to  draw  her  up  to  him  ;  some- 
times he  took  her  by  the  bill,  and  attempted  to 
r^se  her  up,  reiterating  his  efforts  for  that  pur- 
jWse  several  times.  His  countenance,  his  gestures, 
his  continual  solicitude;  every  thing,  in  short,  in- 
idicated  in  this  interesting  Bird  an  ardent  desire  to 
■^id  the  weakness  of  his  companion,  and  to  alleviate 
her  sufferings.  But  the  scene  became  still  more 
ipteresting  when  the  female  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  The  unfortunate  male  went  round  and 
^iind  her  without  ceasing  ;  he  redoubled  his  assi- 
duities and  his  tender  cares ;  he  attempted  to  open 
h^  bill  in  order  to  give  her  some  nourishment ;  his 
emotion  became  every  instant  redoubled  ;  he  went 
to  her  and  returned  with  the  most  agitated  air,  and 
"^th  the  utmost  inquietude  :  at  intervals  he  uttered 
the  most  plaintive  cries ;  at  other  times,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  female,  he  preserved  the  most 
^orrowfiil  silence.  His  faithful  companion  at  length 
expired :  he  himself  languished  from  that  time,  and 
'gnfvived  her  only  a  few  months,* 


^t^mitf 
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ASH-COLOURED    PARROT.* 

This  IS  a  well-known  Parrot,  being  the  specief 
that  is  now  most  commonly  brought  into  Europe^ 
It  is  near  the  size  of  a  small  Pigeon  ;  and,  including 
its  tail,  is  near  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  black  ;  the  cere,  and  the  skin  round  the  eyes  are 
mealy  and  white.  Its  plumage  is  chiefly  ash-co» 
loured  :  the  rump  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  arc 
hoary,  with  ash-coloured  edges :  the  feathers  on  die 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts,^  are  hoary  on 
edges.  The  tail  is  of  a  bright  red,  having  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  blackish.  The  legs  are  ash-colouredi 
and  the  claws  blackish. 

The  Ash-coloured  Parrot  is  a  native  of  Guinea, 
and  several  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  It  ij 
equal  to  the  Green  Parrot,  both  in  the  facility  ai 
eagerness  with  which  it  imitates  the  human  voice. 
It  listens  with  attention,  and  strives  to  repeat;  il 
dwells  constantly  on  some  syllables  which  it  h\ 
heard,  and  seeks  to  surpass  every  voice  by 
loudness  of  its  own.  We  are  often  surprized  at  il 
repeating  words  or  sounds,  which  were  never  taughl 
it,  and  which  it  could  scarely  be  supposed  to  hav< 
noticed.  It  seems  to  set  itself  tasks,  and  tries  ev< 
day  to  retain  its  lesson.  This  engages  its  attentioa^"^* 
even  in  sleep  ;  and,  according  to  Marcgrave,  it^"  ^^ 
prattles  in  its  dreams.  Its  memory,  if  early  culti^ 
vated,  becomes  sometimes  astonishing.  Rhodigi] 


•  Synonyms — ^Psittacus  Eiithacus.   Ijw«.— Pcrroquet  Ccndrf, 
Jaco.  B«/.— Hoary  Parrot.  /iTrrr.— Ash-coloured,  a«d  Red  Pareot 
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mentions  a  Parrot  which  could  recite  correctly  the 
wh(Ae  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

A  Parrot,  which  the  Count  O'Kelly  bought  for 
fifty  guineas  at  Bristol,  not  only  repeated  a  great 
number  of  sentences,  but  answered  many  ques- 
tions: and  so  strong  were  its  retentive  powers 
that  it  was  able  to  whistle  a  variety  of  tunes. 
It  beat  tinne  with  all  the  appearance  of  science, 
Uid  so  accurate  was  its  judgment,  that,  if,  by 
chance  it  mistook  a  note,  it  would  revert  to  the 
bar  where  the  mistake  was  made,  correct  itself,  and 
still  beating  regular  time,  go  through  the  whole 
wonderful  exactness.  It .  sang  whatever'  air  it 
desired,  and  intimated  an  express  knowledge  of 
emy  request  that  was  made. 

'A  Parrot,  belonging  to  the  sister  of  the  Comte 
de  Bufibn,  did  not  seem  to  perceive  when  he  spoke 
to  himself,  but  used  to  fancy  that  some  one  ad- 
dnessed  him.  He  often  asked  his  paw,  and  answered 
by  holding  it  up.  Though  he  liked  to  hear  the 
vcnce  of  children,  he  seemed  to  have  an  antipathy 
to  them ;  he  pursued  and  bit  them  till  he  drew 
blood.  He  had  also  his  objects  of  attachment,  and 
though  his  choice  was  not  very  nice  it  was  constant. 
He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  cook-maid  ;  fol- 
lowed her  every  where,  sought  for,  and  seldom 
missed  finding  her.  If  she  had  been  some  time  out 
of  his  sight,  the  Bird  climbed  with  his  bill  and 
daws  to  her  shoulders,  lavished  his  caresses,  and 
"^vould  on  no  account  leave  her.  His  fondness  had 
sill  the  marks  of  close  and  warm  friendship.  The 
girl  happened  to  have  a  very  sore  finger,  which  was 
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tedious  in  healing,  and  so  painful  as  to  malc;^  hef  I 
scream.  While  she  uttered  her  moans  the  Parrot  I 
never  left  her  chamber.  The  first  thing  he  did 
^very  day  was  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  this  tendel^ 
cx)ndolence  lasted  the  whole  time  of  the  curCj 
when  he  again  returned  to  his  former  celm  ani 
settled  attachment.  Yet  this  strong  predii^tioi 
for  the  girl  seems  to  have  been  more  directed 
her  office  in  the  kitchen  than  to  her  person^  foi 
wlien  another  cook-maid  succeeded  her,  the  Pmto' 
shewed  the  same  degree  of  fondness  to  her  the  \i 
first  day. 

Parrots  of  this  species  not  only  imitate  diacounses.  ■: 
but  they  also  mimic  gestures  and  actions.  Scaligee 
saw  one  that  performed  the  dance  of  the  Savoyardu*  ^t 
at  the  same  time  that  it  repeated  their  song.  Th^-*^ 
one  last  mentioned  was  fond  of  hearing  apersor^c^ 
sing,  and  when  he  saw  him  dance,  he  also  tried  tc^^-^^ 
caper,  but  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable,  holdings  *S 
in  his  toes,  and  tumbling  back  in  a  most  clumsj^^'^ 
manner. 

The  society  which  the  Parrot  forms  with 
is,  fi*om  its  language,    much   more  intimate  ai 
pleasing  than  what  the  Monkey  can  claim  from  il 
antic  imitation  of  our  gestures  and    actions.    Is 
highly   diverts  and  amuses  us  ;    in    solitude  it  itf! 
company  ;  it  takes  part  in  conversation,   it  laughs^ 
it  breathes  tender   expressions,   or  mimics  grave 
discourse ;  and  its  words  uttered  indiscriminately 
please  by  their  incongruity,  and  sometimes  excite 
surprize  by  their  aptness.     Willughby  tells  us  of  a 
Parrot,  which,  when  a  person  said  to  it,  "  laugh| 
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ffoll,  faugh,"  laughed  accordingly,  and  the  instant 
aifter  screamed  out  "  Wliat  a  fool  to  make  me 
laugh  !"  Another  grew  old  with  its  master,  and 
shared  with  bim  the  infirmities  of  age.  Being  ac- 
customed to  hear  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  word^ 
**  I  am  sick ;"  uhen  a  person  asked  it,  "  How  d'ye 
do,  Poll  ?  how  d'ye  do  ?"  "  I  am  sick,"  it  replied 
in  a  doleful  tone,  stretching  i*self  over  tlie  iirtey  "  i 
am  sick." 

Gcrfdsmith  says,  that  a  Parrot  belonging  to  King 
Henry  VII.  from  having  been  kept  in  a  room  next 
llie  Thames,  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  had 
learned  to  repeat  many  sentences  from  the  boat- 
tneD  and  passengers.  One  day,  sportingon  its  perch, 
It  urduckily  fell  into  the  water,  hut  no  sooner  did 
ihe  Bird  discover  its  situation  than  it  called  out 
aloud  "  A  boat,  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat."  A  was- 
terman  happening  to  be  near  the  place  where  the 
Parrot  was  floating,  immediately  took  it  up  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  King,  demanding,  as  the  Bird  was 
S  fevourite,  that  he  should  be  paid  the  reward  that 
it  had  called  out.  This  was  refused,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  as  the  Parrot  had  oflered  the  reward^ 
l^the  man  should  again  refer  to  its  determination  for 
■the  sum  he  was  to  receive — "  Give  the  knave  a 
igroat,"  the  Bird  screamed  aloud,  the  instant  the 
Reference  was  made. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  EsSHy  on  the  Human  tJnder- 

■tanding,    has  related   an  anecdote  concerning   a 

SParrot,  of  which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear 

iQ  some,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  so  much  evi- 
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dence,  as  at  least  to  have  believed  it  himself.*  The 
story  is  this :  During  the  government  of  Prince 
Maurice  in  Brazil  he  had  heard  of  an  old  Parrot 
that  was  much  celebrated  for  answering  many  of 
ihe  common  questions  that  were  put  to  it^  like  a 
rational  creature.  It  was  at  a  great  distance,  but  so 
much  had  been  said  about  it,  that  his  curiosity  was 
roused,  and  he  directed  it  to  be  sent  for.  When  it 
was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  Prince 
was  sitting,  in  company  with  several  Dutchmen,  it 
immediately  exclaimed,  in  the  Brazilian  language, 
*^  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  here  !**  They 
asked  it,  ^^  Who  is  that  man,  pointing  to  the  Prince, 
the  Parrot  answered,  ^^Some  General  or  other/! 
When  the  attendants  carried  it  up  to  him,  he  asked 
it,  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  for  ^  he  . 
was  ignorant  of  the  language,  "  From  whence  do 
you  come?*'  the  Parrot  answered,  ^^From  Marin- 
nan.*'  The  Prince  asked,  "  To  whom  do  you  be- 
long?" It  answered,  "To  a  Portuguese.'*-  He 
asked  again,  "  What  do  you  do  there  ?  * '  It  answered^ 
*^  I  look  after  the  Chickens."  The  Prince,  laugh-^ 
ing,  exclaimed,  "You  look  after  Chickens  ! "  The 
Parrot  in  answer  said,  ^^  Yes,  I ;  and  I  know  well 
enough  how  to  do  it." 

This  account  came  directly  from  the  Prince  to 
the  above  author  :  he  said,  that  though  the  Parrot 
s(poke  in  a  language^  he  did  not  understand,  yet  he 
could  not  bH|  be  deceived,  for  he  had  in  the  room  . 


•  It  is  taken  from  a  writer  of  some  celebrity,  the  author  of  Memoirs; 
•f  what  passed  in  Chxistendom;  from  167x101679. 
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both  a  Dutchman  who  spoke  Brazilian,  and  a  Bra- 
zilian who  spoke  Dutch  :  that  he  asked  them  sepa- 
rately and  privately,  and  that  both  agreed  very  est  J 
actly  in  giving  him  the  Parrot's  discourse.  If  the 
story  is  devoid  of  foundation,  the  Prince  must  have 
been  deceived,  for  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but 
he  believed  it. 

The  power  of  imitating  exactly  articnlate  disf  I 
course,  implies  in  the  Parrot  a  very  peculiar  and  1 
perfect  structure  of  organ  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  itf  | 
metnoiy    (though   independent   of  understanding)  ' 
manifests  a  closeness  of  attention  and  a  strength  of 
mechanical  recollection  that  no  other  Bird  possesses 
in  so  high  a  degree.     Accordingly  all  the  natural- 
ists have  remarked  the  singular  form  of  its  bill,  its 
tongue,  and  its  head.     Its  bill,  round  on  the  out-  \ 
side,  and  hollow  within,  has,  in  some  measure,  thfe  J 
capacity  of  a  mouth,  and  allows  the  tongue  to  plaj  I 
freely;  and  the  sound  striking  against  the  circular  J 
border  of  the  lower  mandible,  is  there  modified,  . 
on  a  row  of  teeth,  while  the  concavity  of  the  uppw  i 
mandible  reflects  it  like  a  palate ;  and  hence  the  an^  i 
mal  does  not  utter  a  whistling  sound,  but  a  full  s 
ticulation.     The  tongue,  which  modulates  all  thf^l 
sounds  is  proportionably  larger  than  in  man,    and'l 
would  be  more  voluble,  were  it  not  h.irder  than  flesh*  \ 
aod  invested  with  a  strong  horny  membrane. 

From  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble of  its  bill,    the  Parrot  has  a  powei'i  which  no,  ( 
other    Birds  have,    of   chewing  its  food.     Its  bill| 
is  like  a  hand,  which  throws  the  food  into  the  giz- 
Zfird,  or  an  arm,  which  splits  or  tears  it.     The  Par- 


rot  6^269  its  food  sideways^  and  gnawd  ft  ddibe* 
rately.  The  lower  mandible  has  little  motion,  but 
that  from  right  to  left  is  most  perceptible ;  and  tinii 
IS  often  pcrformfed  when  the  Bird  is  not  eating*,  frmtt 
which  some  have  supposed  it  to  nimrinsite.  In  sncli 
eases,  however,  tlie  Bird  may  be  only  whetting  ^ 
edge  of  this  mandible,  with  which  it  cuts  and  bilcf 
its  aliment. 

The  females  of  this  species  lay  their  eggs,  wbicA 
•re  only  two,  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  there  ii 
no  way  of  getting  at  their  young,  except  by  eirttiflg 
tlown  the  trees  and  cleaving  them. 

*  TELLOW-W:iNGED    PARROT.* 

The  length  of  the  Yellow-winged  Parrot  is  aboo^ 
thirteen  inches.  The  bill  is  whitish,  and  the 
hoary.  The  gaieral  colour  of  the  body  is  green ; 
the  feathers  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  on 
back  have  Uack  margins.  The  fordiead  is  of  a  whiti^^ 
•ash-colour ;  and  the  top  of  the  head,^  cheeks,  thn»^^ 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  yellow :  the  hind 
is  yellow-green.  The  thighs  and  the  ridges  of 
wings  are  yellow :  the  remainder  of  the  vsdngs 
in  different  parts^  red,  yellow,  and  green,  with 
greater  quills  black.  The  four  middle  tail-featbe.^^ 
are  green,  and  yellowish  near  the  end  ;  the  othe 
are  partly  red  and  partly  green.  The  legs 
hoary,  and  the  claws  ash-coloured.     It  is  a  native  -^"^^ 

South  Amcrica.f 

" '  •  •      —  — I        •  ' —  '   1 — I'        I    ■  

•Synonyms. — Psittacus  Ochropterus.  Linn. — Crick  a  tete  et  go 
ja\»nc.  5«/.-- Yellow-headed  Creature.  B/wcr?//.— Yellow- winged  Pat 
rot.  Latham, 

t  Latham,  i.  289. 
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We  know  very  litde  of  the  habits  of  this  Bird  in 
/a  state  of  nature,  but  Father  Bougot,  who  had  one 
of  them  for  some  time  in  his  possession^  com-* 
municated  to  the  Comte  de  BufFom  the  following 
account  of  its  manners  and  disposition  in  a  tame 
State : — 

.  ^^  It  is  (he  says)  very  susceptible  of  attachment  to 
its  master ;  it  is  fond  of  him,  but  requires  frequent 
caresses,  and  seems  disconsolate  if  n^lected,  and 
vmdictive  if  provoked^  It  has  fits  of  obstinacy^  it 
bites  during  its  ill  humour,  and  immediately  laughs^ 
exulting  in  its  mischief.  Correction  and  rigorous 
treatment  only  harden  it ;  gentle  usage  alone  sue- 
jceeds  in  mollifying  its  temper. 

*^  The  inclination  to  gnaw  whatever  it  can  reach 
Js  very  destructive  in  its  effects ;  it  cuts  the  cloth  of 
the  furniture,   splits  the  wood  of  the  chairs,  a.nd 
tears  paper^  pens,  &c.     And  if  it  be  removed  from 
the  spot,  its  proneness  to  contradiction  will  instantly 
hurry  it  back.    But  this  mischievous  bent  is  coun- 
terbalance by  agreeable  qualities,    for  it  remem- 
^i^  readily. what  it  is  taught  to  say.     Before  arti* 
culajtii^g  it  claps  its  wings  and  plays  on  its  roost :  in 
the  cage  it  becomes  dejected  and  continues  silent ; 
fuid  never  prattles  well  except  when  it  enjoys  li- 
Jt)erty. 

^^  In  its  cheerful  days  it  is  affectionate,  receives 
^nd  returns  caresses,  and  listens  and  obeys ;  though 
^  peevish  fit  often  interrupts  the  harmony.  It  seems 
ISiifected  by  the  change  of  weather,  and  becomes 
;  |;he  way  to  reanimate  it  is  to  sing  beside  it. 
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and  it  then  strives  by  its  noisy  screams  to  surpass  the 
voice  which  excites  it.  It  is  fond  of  children ;  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  most  other  Parrots.  It  con* 
tracts  a  predilection  for  some  of  them,  and  suffers^ 
them  to  handle  and  carry  it ;  it  caresses  them,  and 
if  any  person  then  touches  them^  it  bites  at  him: 
fiercely*  If  its  favourite  children  leave  it,  it  is  un- 
happy, follows,  and  calls  loudly  after  them.  Dur-*' 
ing  moulting  it  is  much  reduced,  and  seems  to  en^ 
dure  great  pain^  and  this  state  lasts  near  three 
months.** 


THE  TOUCAN  TRIBE. 


THESE  Birds  are  all  natives  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  South  America,  and  feed  on  fruits.  They  arc 
very  noisy,  and  are  generally  seen  in  small  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten  in  number:  they  keep  moving  from  place 
to  place  in  quest  of  food,  going  northward  or  south* 
ward  as  the  fruits  ripen-  They  are  easily  tamed  if 
brought  up  young,  and  are  in  this  state  very  familiar. 
They  breed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  frequently  iii 
places  deserted  by  the  Woodpeckers,  and  the  female 
lays  two  eggs :  it  is  probable  that  they  have  more 
than  one  brood  in  the  year. 

Their  beaks  are  enormously  large  and  convex:  they 
arc  bent  at  the  end,  hollow,  very  light,  and  jagged  at 
the  edges.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  round,  placed 
close  to  the  head.     The  tongue  is  long,  narrow^ 
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and  feathered  at  the  edges.  The  feet,  adapted  for 
climbing,  have  ihctoes  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backw,ards. 

THE  RED-BELLIED  TOUCAN." 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Guiana  and  BrasjJ,  and 
is  about  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  six 
inches  long,  and  near  two  thick  at  the  base,  and  is 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  reddish  at  the  tip. 
The  nostrils  arc  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  but  not,  as 
in  some  of  the  species,  covered  with  feathers.  The 
principal  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  throat 
and  neck  arc  of  a  glossy  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green  j 
ihe  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  upper  part 
of  the  tail,  and  small  feathers  of  the  wings,  are  the 
«ame,  with  a  cast  of  ash-colour.  The  breast  is  of  a 
fine  orange  :  the  belly,  isidcs,  thighs,  and  the  short 
feathers  of  the  tail,  are  bright  red  :  the  remainder 
of  the  tail  is  of  a  greenish  black,  tipped  with  red. 
The  legs  and  claws  are  black.f 

It  feeds  chiefly  on  ftujis.  and  is  easily  lamed,  and 
in  that  slate  will  eat  almost  any  thing  that  is  offered 
to  it.  Pozzo,  who  bred  up  a  Toucan,  and  had  it 
perfectly  domesticated,  tells  us  that  it  leaped  upand 
down,  wagged  its  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice  re- 
sembling that  of  a  Magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  same 
things  that  Parrots  do.  but  was  most  greedy  of 
grapes,  which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and 


•  SrnoNTMs.— Raniphaito?Picalii».  f.i™.— Toucan  iVen tic Rmige. 
Buff. — Preacher  Toucan.  Iii(4a«,— Toucan,  or  Braiilian  Pye.  WUt,— 
Kcil.bcllied  Toucan.  Ktrr. 
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thrown  to  it^  it  would  most  dexterously  cattfa  in  tlie 
;iir  before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  be  addsi 
was  hollow,  and  on  that  account  wcry  light,  so  that 
it  had  but  little  strength  in  so  apparently  formidable 
a  weapon ;  nor  could  it  peck  or  strike  smartly  with 
it.  But  its  tongue  seemed  to  assise  the  efforts  of  this 
unwieldy  machine  :  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not 
unlike  one  of  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  Dunghill 
Cock ;  this  it  moved  up  and  down,  and  qften  tu 
tended  five  or  six  inches  from  the  bill.  It  waa  of  a 
flesh-colour,  and  very  remarkably  fringed  on  each 
^ide  with  small  filaments. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater 
strength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it| 
and  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  sheath  for 
this  peculiar  instrument  used  by  the  Toucan  in  imK« 
icg  its  nest  and  in  obtaining  ics  provision. 

The  Toucan  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  trceSf 
either  formed  by  itself,  or  which  from  accident  it 
meets  with  ;  and  no  Bird,  says  M.  de  Buffon,  better 
secures  its  young  from  external  injury  than  it  does. 
It  has  not  only  Birds,  Men,  and  Serpents  to  guard 
against,  but  a  numerous  train  of  Monkies,  still  mort 
prying,  mischievous,  and  hungry,  than  all  the  rc*^* 
The  Toucan,  however,  sits  in  its  hole,  with  its  grc^ 
beak,  guarding  the  entrance ;  and  if  the  Monkey  vc^^ 
turcs  to  offer  a  visit  of  curiosity,  the  Toucan  gi^** 
him  such  a  welcome,  that  he  presently  thinks  pf^^ 
per  to  make  off,  and  is  glad  to  escape  with  safetjr  * 


•  There  seems  much  dcubt  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  beak  of 
Toucan.  This  a>>crtlv>n  ct'  M.  de  Huffon  set-ms  to  contradict  what  he  V' 
bel'grc  saiU  cf  the  uc.ikncdS  of  this  enormous  and  appaicotly  dispro^'^'^^ 
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This  Bird  is  said  to  be  in  great  request  in  South 
America,  both  from  rhe  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which 
U  render  and  nourishing,  and  on  account  of  the  beau- 
ty of  its  plumage,  paiticulariy  the  feathers  of  the 
breast.  The  skin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off, 
and,  when  dry,  glue  to  their  cheeks  ;  and  this  they 
consider  as  an  irresistible  addition  to  thetr  beauty. 

in  several  parts  of  South  America  this  Bird  has 
the  name  of  Preacher  Toucan,  from  its  habit  of 
perching  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  above  its  companiona^ 
while  they  areasleep.and  making  a  noise  resembling 
ill-articuIated  sounds ;  moving  its  head  to  the  right 
»nd  left,  in  order,  it  is  snid,  to  deter  the  Birds  of 
prey  from  seizing  on  them. 


THE  HORNBILL  TRIBE. 


-  'THE  animals  that  compose  this,  as  well  aa 
(he   last  tribe,  have  all  singularly-dlsproportioncd 

:aks,  the  uses  of  which  have  not  ycr  been  discover- 
ed. Those  of  the  present  tribe  are  bent,  jagged  a£ 
^JC  edges,  and  have' frequently  a  protuberance,  somc- 
VluiC  resembling  another  bill,  on  the  upper  nnn- 

ble.     The  nostrils  are  small,  round,  and  placed 


cnale  member.  Willuglihy,  p,  139,  says,  riiac  notwithaandlog  irt 
KU«nK  lightueu  ■'  yet  il  h  □!'  a  hony  subit;\nce,  and  therefore  ii  is  aot 
r  bewondered,  that,  dextcroit^K' used,  it  itliouU  by  manyttickfi^i^erc* 
*T«,  hlviDg,  pefrfiance,  the  instinct  to  chtise  a  lotten  aot."  It  isfiom 
iiUwriier  thit  Biiffbn  has  de lived  the  latter  part  of  the  ibove  account 


I 
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behind  the  base  of  the  bilL  The  tongue  is  small  and 
short.  The  legs  are  scaly :  the  toes  placed  three  for^i. 
xieard  and  one  backward ;  the  middle  one  is  connected 
to  the  outermost  as  far  as  the  third  joints  and  to  the 
innermost  as  far  as  the  first. 

These  Birds  seem  to  hold  the  same  place  on  the 
old  continent^  as  the  Toucans  do  on  the  new ;  and 
probably  the  same  food  is  common  to  both.  In  con- 
finement^  however^  these  are  said  to  eat  both  flesh 
and  fish. 

THE  PIED  HORNBILL.* 

The  Pied  Hornbill  is  about  two  feet  six  inches 
long^  and  in  bulk  somewhat  bigger  than  a  Crow. 
The  bill  is  more  than  five  inches  in  lengthy  having 
on  its  upper  part  a  protuberance  rounded  at  the  top» 
reaching  two-thirds  of  its  lengthy  and  tending  to  a 
sharp  edge  in  front :  this  extends  beyond  the  eyes^ 
and  in  the  fore-part  is  black.  The  base  and  edges 
of  both  mandibles^  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
upper  part,  where  it  receives  the  protuberance,  are 
also  black :  the  general  colour  of  both  of  these  is  a 
dingy  yellow.  Oh  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-lid  are 
ten  or  more  stiff  black  bristles.  The  plumage  is  in 
general  black,  some  of  the  feathers  inclining  on 
their  margins  to  green  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  the  belly,  and  the  thighs,  and  the  tip  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  except  one  outer  feather  in  each  of 
the  former,  and  the  two  middle  feathers  in  the  lat- 


•  Synonyms.— Buccrog  Malabaricus.    Linn, — Calao  de  Malabar. 

Sie^.— Malabar  Hornbill.   i:m-.— Pied  Hornbill.    Lath.^-^-^Latbamt 

Synopsis,  vol*  i.  tob*  s« 
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ter,  which  are  coloured  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  are 
black.  The  legs  are  black,  and  very  short :  the 
two  outermost  toes  arc  connected  to  the  middle  one 
as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

This  Bird  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  and  the 
manners  of  one  that  was  brought  over  into  England 
were  somewhat  peculiar  ;  it  would  leap  forwards,  or 
sideways,  with  both  legs  at  once,  like  a  Magpie,  or 
Jay,  never  walking.  Its  general  air  was  rather  stu- 
pid and  dull,  though,  when  surprised,  it  would 
sometimes  put  on  a  fierce  look.  It  would  eat  lettuce, 
after  bruising  them  with  its  bill  ;  it  would  also  de* 
vour  Rats,  Mice,  small  Birds,  or  raw  flesh,  when 
given  to  it.  It  had  different  tones  of  voice  oti 
different  occasions  ;  sometimes  a  hoarse  sound  in  the 
throat,  most  like  ouck,  ouck  ;  at  other  times  a  very 
hoarse  and  weak  noise,  not  unlike  the  clucking  of  a 
Turkey-hen.  He  used  to  display  his  wings,  and  en- 
joy himself  in  ihe  warm  sun  ;  but  shivered  in  the 
cold:  and,  as  winter  approached,  he  died,  unable 
to  bear  the  severity  of  our  climate,  so  different  to 
his  nature  from  that  he  had  left.* 

THE   AFRICAN    HORNBILI-.'f 

The  length  of  the  African  Hornbill  is  near  four 
feet.  Its  bill  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  the 
horny  excrescence  upon  this  appears  to  be  cur, 
with  an  aperture  somewhat  resembling  the  form 


*  Latham's Synopsii,  1.  349. 

■f-  SyNONYvti. — Buccru!^  Africanui,  ^im,— BracouCaUsd'Afritjua* 
*»/.— Afiicao  Hornbill.  Ulb. 
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• 

of  a  club  on  cards,  or  an  iron  lance.  This  ex* 
crcscence  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  bill,  but 
thinner,  and  yields  to  pressure.  The  aperture 
is  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  hav- 
ing on  the  inside  a  black  membrane,  of  use  in  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  any  foreign  body  intQ 
the  horn,  which  communicates  interiorly  with  the 
head.  In  a  young  state  this  opening  is  wanting^ 
and  the  horn  has  then  somewhat  of  a  semi-circular 
form ;  and  the  Bird  in  this  state  appears  to  be  the 
^me  that  Bruce  discovered  and  arranged  as  a  new 
species,  with  the  name  of  Abyssinian  Hornbill.* 

This  species  walks  very  heavily,  and  its  flight  i$ 
not  rapid,  but  low,  and  in  general  very  short.  lt» 
food  consists  principally  of  insects  and  lizards. 
The  mafe  and  female  are  always  to  be  seen  in  .com* 
.pany^  or  sometimes  there  are  two  females  tooneraalCt 
hut  never  more.  The  Negroes  esteem  it  sacred,  never 
killing  it  themselves,  and  always,  if  poflible,  prevent- 
ing the  Europeans  from  firing  at  it.  They  have  a 
superstition  that  the  death  of  one  of  these  birds 
gives  cold  to  the  whole  district.  M.  GeofFroyj  who 
examined  several  of  them,  was  observed  to  kill  one, 
they  reproached  him  with  the  utmoft  severity,  and 
every  one  present  put  his  nose  to  the  excrescence 
on  the  bill,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  hurxfiil 
consequences,  t 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  sootjr 
black ;  some  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  wings  are. 


•  Erkoom,  Abba-guraba,  Teir-el-naclba,     Bruce,  v.  p.  169, 
t  Gcoflfroy  in  Actcs  de  ia  Socicte  d'HIstoiic  Katurelle  de  Paris,  torn.  L 
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liowever^  perfectly  white.  These  Hornbills  arc  found 
in  various  parts  of  Africa^  but  are  not  common  oti 
the  coasts.  In  general  they  only  run  along  the  ground,- 
but  being  of  a  very  distrustful  disposition,  they  arc 
sooii  raised  by  alarm,  when  they  usually  fly  to  a 
great  distance,  before  they  again  alight. 

They  build  in  large  thick  treds,  and  form  a 
covered  nest,  like  that  of  a  magpie,  but  three  or 
four  times  as  large.  This  is  placed  firncily  on  the 
trunk,  add  the  entrance  to  it  i&  always  on  the  east 
i^de.  They  have  been  sometimes  known  to  have  so 
Hiany  as  eighteen  youngs 

THE    RHINOCEROS    HORNBILL*. 

The  protuberance  of  the  beak  of  the  Rhinoceros 
Hdrnbill  is  so  large^  and  so  much  recurved,  as  to 
appear  rather  an  enofmous  deformity,  than  a  natu* 
ral  production.  The  bird  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
Turkey,  and  of  a  black  colour,  except  the  tail, 
•which  H  white,  and  marked  with  a  bar  of  black. 
llie  beak  is  near  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour. 

These  singular  animals,  which  are  found  in  Suma- 
tra, and  several  other  parts  of  the  east,  feed  on  flesh 
and  carrion.  They  are  faid  to  follow  the  hunters  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  entrails  of  the  beasts 
that  are  killed.  We  are  told  also,  that  they  chacc 
xzts  and  mice,  and,  after  pressing  them  flat   witliv^ 


•  Synonyms. — Buceros  Rhinoceros.  Ltnn, — Calso  Rhinoceros J?^. 
—Rhinoceros  Bird,  or  Horned  Indian  Raven.  ^///»^i6<^.— Great  *Horn...'^i*i'.> 
Ml.  Stanv'j  Nat.  Mis. 
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their  bill,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  toss  them  up  into 
the  air,  and  swallow  them  whole  immediately  oa 
their  descent. 


THE  ANI  TRIBE. 


THE  present  tribe  had  its  Linnean  denoi^iaa* 
tion  (torn  its  living  entirely  on  insect  food.  l^he. 
bill  is  compressed  at  the  sides,  considerably  ai:chedy 
thin,  sharp  at  the  top,  and  nearly  of  an  oval  form* 
The  nostrils  are  round  and  open  ;  and  the  tongue  is 
flat  at  the  sides,  and  slender  at  the  end.  Except  in 
one  species,  the  toes  are  placed  two  and  two^  fqf 
climbing. 

THE  LESSER  ANI.* 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  Blackbird* 
The  bill  is  blackish,  about  half  an  inch  long,  hook^ 
ed  at  the  end,  and  much  compressed,  rising  to  a 
sharp  ridge  at  the  top.  The  colour  of  the  body  is. 
black,  in  some  parts  glossed  with  purple,  and^  about 
the  neck,  faintly  tinged  with  green.  The  base  of  thcr 
bill  and  the  eye-lids  are  furnished  with  long  hairs^ 
The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  about  six  inches  long  j 
and  the  legs  are  black. 

These  Birds  ar.e  found  in  several  of  the  West 


•  Synonyms. — Crotophaga  Ani,    Ziwi.— Ani  des  Savanet.  B»(ffi^^ 
Cacalototl.  <R^— Razor- billed   Blackbird.   Co/^J^;^.— -Lesser  Aai.  La* 
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India  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 
Contrary  to  the  general  custom,  many  of  them  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  same  nesr,  towards  the  formation 
of  which  they  unite  in  concert  ;  and  after  deposit- 
ing the  eggs,  sit  on  them  close  to  each  other  in  or- 
der to  hatch  them,  each  exerting  the  utmost  of  her 
efforts  for  the  public  good.     When  the  young  make  1 
their  appearance,  the  parents,  without  any  reserve, 
do  their  best  to  feed  the  whole  flock.  A  still  greater  , 
singularity  than  this  occurs  in  each  female  ;  as  soon 
3s  she  lays  her  eggs,  she  covers  them  over  with 
leaves,  which  she  also  does  whenever  she  is  obliged 
to  leave  the  nest  for  food.     In  a  cold  climate  this  . 
might,  perhaps,  seem  necessary ;  but  why  it  should  ; 
be  wanted  in  a  hot  one,  especially  as  it  has  not  been  j 
observed  in  other  Birds,  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand.    They  have  generally  two  broods  in  a  . 
year.* 

They  feed  on  worms,  insects,  fruit,  and  grain, 
and  generally  live  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  thirty  in  1 
number.  They  are  not  difficult  to  be  shot,  being 
much  tamer  than  many  other  Birds  ;  but  they  chat- 
ter much  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  and,  like  our  yays^ 
by  this  means  hinder  his  sport  with  other  game, 
without  making  him  any  amends  in  their  own  flesh, 
which  is  both  rank  and  unpleasant. 


■  Latham,  L  3S0, 

S3 
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THE  CROW  TRIBE- 


FEW  animals  arc  more  univefsally  dispersed  <jvci 
the  world  than  the  different  species  of  Cfow,  kf 
5onie  of  them  arc  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cli- 
mate.    They  are  very  prolific,  clamorous,  and,  in 
general,  sufficiently  sdcial  to  unite  in  flocks.    Most 
pf  them  make  their  nests  in  trees,  and  the  numbet 
of  young  that  they  usually  produce  i$  five  pf  six. 
They  feed  promiscuously  on  animal  and  vegetable 
food.     Some  of  them,  when  in  great  numbers,  zC^ 
supposed  to  be  injurious  to  man,  in  devouring  graicB; 
but  they  seem  to  make  ample  amends  for  this  injuit'y 
by  the  immense  quantities  pf  noxious  iitiects  ap^d 
other  vermin  which  they  destroy. 
•  They  have  a  strong  bill,  with  the  upper  mandil^l? 
a  little  bent,  the  edges  sharp,  and,  in  genera),      ^ 
small  notch  near  the  tip.     The  nostrils  are  cover- 
with  bristles  reflected  over  them ;   and  the  toni 
is  divided  at  the  end.     The  toes  are  three  forwair^ 
and  one  backward  ;  the  middle  one  joined  to  t^b? 
puter  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

THE  RAVEN.1^ 

The  Raven  is  an  inhabitant  not  only  of  our  p^^^ 
island,  but  of  most  other  parts  of  the  ^irorld 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  esteemed  a  Bird  of  mu 
importance  ;  and  the  various  changes  and  modul 


T  Synonyms.— CorTB«  Corax.    Iw«,— Corbeau.     Buff^^^^Br 
Birds,  />.  66. 
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tions  of  its  voice  were  studird  with  the  greatest 
atteiilion,  and  were  too  often  iis-^d  by  designing 
men  to  mislead  the  linwary. 

It  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns, 
where  it  is  useful  in  devouring  the  qarricn  and  filth, 
nhich  It  scents  to  a  vast  distance.  It  is  a  cunning 
Bird,  and  generally  careful  in  keeping  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  i>an. 

When  brought  up  young,  the  Raven  bccotnes 
very  famihar  1  and,  in  a  domestic  state,  he  possesses 
roany  qualities  that  render  him  extremely  amusing. 
3usy,  inquisitive,  and  impudent,  he  goes  eveiy 
where,  aliVonts  and  drives  otT  the  Dojis,  plays  his 
pranks  on  the  poultry,  and  is  particularly  assiduous 
in  cultivating  the  good-w  ill  of  the  cook-maid  who 
is  generally  his  favourite  in  the  family.  But  then 
with  the  amusing  qualities  of  a  favourite,  Sie  often 
also  has  the  vices  and  defeciB.  He  is  a  glutton  by 
nature,  and  a  thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  confine 
hJm'^clf  to  petty  depredations  on  the  paniry  or  the 
larder  j  he  soars  at  more  magnificent  plunder — ac 
spoils  that  he  can  neiihcr  exhibit  nor  enjoy,  but 
which,  like  a  miser,  he  rests  satisfied  wiih,  having 
the  satisfaction  of  sometimes  vJisiiing  and  contem- 
plating them  in  secret.  A  piece  of  money,  a  lea-j 
spoon,  or  a  ring,  are  always  tempting  baits  to  his 
L  avarice  :  these  he  will  silly  seize  upon,  and,  if  noE 
I'watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

Mr.  Montagu  was  infurmcd  by  a  gentleman,  that 
bis  butler  having  missed  many  silver  spoons,  and 
other  articles,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the 
liodc  in  which  they  disappeared,  at  last  observed  a 
St 
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tame  Raven^  that  was  kept  about  the  house,  wftH 

one  in  his  mouth  ;  and/ on  watching  him  to  hiff 

hiding-phce,  discovered  therf  upwards  of  a  doztti 

more.* 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  Birds  do  to  tfa^ 

farmer^  a  vulgar  respect  is  paid  to  them,  as  being 

the  Birdst  that  fed  the  Prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilde)rr 

ness.     This  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  Raven  i$ 

of  a  very  Ancient  date,  as  the  Romans  themsdvc8|^ 

who  thought  the  Bird  ominous,  paid  to  it^  frpifi 

motives  of  fear,  the  most  profound  veneration. 

A  Raven,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  that  had  been  kejil 

in  the  Temple  of  Castor,  flew  down  into  the  shcp 

of  a  taylor,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  its  vi^itV. 

• 

he  taught  the  Bird  several  tricks  ;  but  particulaHy 
to  pronounce  the  na'mes  of  the  Emperor  Tibctiui^ 
and  the  whole  Royal  Family.     The  tayTbr  was  bfr. 
ginning  to  grow  rich  by  those  who  came  to  see  thl| 
wonderful  Raven,  till  an  envious  neighbour,  diih 
pleased  at  his  success,  killed  the  Bird,  and  deprived 
the  taylor  of  all  his  future  hopes  of  fortune;     The 
Romans,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  tte 
poor  taylor's  part ;  they  accordingly  punished  the 
man  who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the  Rave|ial! 
the  honours  of  a  magnificent  intermenr. 

The  female-builds  her  nest  early  in  the  spring,  io 
trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks,  in  which  she  lays  five 
or  six  blucish-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  She 
sits  about  twenty  days,  during  which  time  she  \% 
constantly  attended  by  the  male,  who  not  only  pro- 


♦  Mgntagu,  Ait. Raven, 


vjdes  her  with  abundance  of  food,  but,  whenever 
she  leaves  the  nest,  he  takes  her  place. 

Of  the  perseverance  of  the  Raven  in  the  act  of 
incubation,  Mr.  White  has  related  the  following 
pleasing  anecdote  : — In  the  centre  of  a  grove  near 
Selborne,  there  stood  an  Oak,  which,  though 
shapely  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a. 

large  excrescence  about  the  middle  of  the  stem ■ 

On  this'tree  a  pair  of  Ravens  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence for  such  a  series  of  years,  that  the  oak  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  The  Raven- Iree.'' 
Many  were  the  attempts  of  ihe  neighbouring  youths 
to  RCt  at  this  evry  :  the  difficulty  whetted  their  incli- 
nations, and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmouniing  the 
arduous  task  j  but,  when  they  arrived  at  the  swell- 
ing, it  jutted  so  out  in  their  way,  and  was  so  far  bc- 
<yond  their  grasp,  that  the  most  daring  lads  were 
awed,  and  acknowledged  the  undertaking  to  be  too 
hazardous.  Sn  the  Ravens  built  on,  nest  upon  nesr, 
in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  in 
which  the  wood  was  Co  be  levelled.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  when  those  Birds  usually  sir: 
The  saw  was  applied  to  the  butt,  the  wedges  Were 
inserted  into  the  opening,  the  woods  echoed  to  the 
heavy  blows  of  the  beetle  or  mallet,  the  l:ee  nod- 
ded to  its  fall ;  but  still  the  dam  sat  on.  At  last, 
■when  it  gave  way,  the  Bird  was  flung  from  her  nest; 
and,  though  her  parental  affection  deserved  a  better 
-fate,  was  w  hipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought 
her  dead  to  the  ground. 

The  Raven  feeds  chiefly  on  small  animals,  and  Is 
^aid  to  destroy  Rabbets,  young  Ducks,  and  Chlckr 
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ens,  and  sometimes  even  Lambs,  when  they  happcff 
to  be  dropped  in  a  weak  state.  In  the  northern 
regions  it  preys  in  concert  with  the  White  Bear,  ihc 
Arctic  Fox,  and  the  Eagle:  it  devours  the  eggs  of 
other  Birds,  and  eats  shore-fish,  and  shell-fish  ;  the 
latter  it  rises  into  the  air  with,  and  drops  from  on 
high  to  break  them,  and  get  at  the  contents.  In 
ihc  act  of  feeding,  it  changes  its  prey  from  the  bill 
to  the  feet,  and  from  the  feet  lo  the  bill,  by  way  of 
ease,  Willughby  says,  that  it  may  be  trained  to 
fowling  like  a  Hawk.^ 

Le  Vaillaint  found  a  variety  of  the  Raven,  differ- 
ing from  ours  only  in  size,  and  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  its  beak,  in  Saldanha-bay,at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where,  he  informs  us,  it  unites  in  large  flocks, 
often  attacking  and  killing  the  young  Antelopes.f 

Its  faculty  of  scent  must  be  very  acute ;  for  in 
the  coldest  of  the  winter-days,  at  Hudson's  Bay, 
when  every  kind  of  effluvia  isalmost  instantaneously 
destroyed  by  the  frost,  Buffalos  and  other  beasts 
have  been  killed  where  not  one  of  these  Birds  was 
seen;  but  in  a  few  hours  scores  of  them  would  ga- 
ther about  the  spot  to  pick  up  the  offal  and  blood.| 

The  flesh  of  the  Raven  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
Greenland  :  they  also  use  the  skins  sewed  togethet 
as  an  inner  garment,  and  form  the  split-quills  into 
fishing  lines.     The  quills  are  in  great  request  in  OUU 
own  country  for  the  tuning  of  harpsichords. 
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THE  CARRION  CROW.* 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  less  than  the  Raven,  but 
jBimilar  ro  it  in  colour,  external  appearance,  and 
jnany  of  its  habits.  These  Birds  live  chiefly  in  pairs, 
in  the  woods,  where  they  build  their  nests  on  the 
trees,  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  much  like 
those  of  tlie  Rnven,  and,  while  sitting,  is  always 
fed  by  the  malp.  They  feed  on  putrid  flesh  of  all 
sorts,  as  welt  as  on  worms,  insects,  and  various 
kinds  of  grain.  Like  the  Ravens,  they  will  some- 
times pick  out  the  eyes  of  Lambs  when  just  drop- 
ped. They  also  do  much  mifchicf  in  Rabbet-war- 
fens,  by  killing  and  devouring  the  young  Rabbets  ; 
3nd  Chickens  and  young  Ducks  do  not  always 
escape  their  attacks. 

"  We  once  saw  this  bird  (says  Mr.  Montagul  in 
pursuit  of  a  Pigeon,  at  which  it  made  several 
pounces  like  a  H4wk  ;  but  the  Pigeon  escaped  by 
flying  in  at  the  door  of  a  house.  We  have  also 
seen  it  strike  a  Pigeon  dead  from  the  top  of  a  barn.'* 
It  is  so  bold  a  Bird,  that  neither  the  Kite,  the  Bax,- 
,zard,  nor  the  Raven,  approach  its  nest  without  be- 
ing attacked  and  driven  away.  Even  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  is  insulted  when  it  has  young,  and  fre- 
quently at  one  pounce  is  brought  to  the  ground  j" 

When  Hens  lay  their  eggs  in  hedge-botlorps  or 
stackyards.  Crows  are  often  caught  in  the  act  of 
ijievo^iring  them.     On  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland 
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a  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin  saw  above  a  hundred  Crows 
at  once  preying  upon  Muscles  ;  each  Crow  took  a 
Muscle  up  in  the  air  twenty  or  forty  yards  high,  and 
let  it  fall  on  the  stones,  and  thus,  by  breaking  tliib 
shell,  got  possession  of  the  atiinYal.  A  certain  an- 
cient philosopher  walking  along  the  sea-shore  to 
gather  shells,  one  of  these  unlucky  Birds  mistaking 
his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  dropped  a  shell-fish  upofl 
it^  and  killed  at  once  a  philosopher  and  an  oyster.* 

The  familiarity  and  audacity  of  the  Crows  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  is  astonishing.  They  fre- 
quent the  courts  of  the  Europeans,  and,  as  the  ser- 
vants are  carrying  in  dinner,  will  alight  on  the 
dishes,  and  carry  away  the  meat,  if  not  driven  off 
by  perisons  who  attend  with  sticks  for  that  put-^ 
pose.f 

In  some  parts  of  North  America  they  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  destroy  the  new-sown  maize 
by  pulling  it  out  of  the  gfound  and  devouring  if. 
The  ripening  plants  they  also  injure  very  greatly,  bjr 
picking  a  hole  in  the  leaves  which  surround  theearsji 
and  thus  exposing  them  to  corruption  by  lettiiij; 
in  the  rain.     The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New   Jersey  allowed  a  reward   of  three-pence  * 
four-pence  a  head  for  destroying  them  ;  but  the  h^ 
was  soon  repealed,  on  account  of  the  experice  whicw 
it  brought  upon  the  public  treasury. J 

There  are  at  present  more  of  these  Birds  bred   ^ 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.      ^^ 


^  Zoonomia.  f  Penn.  Outlt  il  91. 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VI!I.  Crows  were  become  so  nu- 
merous, and  were  thought  so  prejudicial  to  the  far- 
mer, that  they  were  considered  as  an  evil  worthy  of 
parHamcntary  redress,  and  an  act  was  passed  for 
their  destruction,  in  which  also  Rooks  and  Choughs 
were  included.  Every  hamlet  was  ordered  to  destroy 
a  certain  number  of  Crows  nests  for  ten  years  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  at  stated  times  to  as- 
semble during  that  time  to  consult  of  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  means  of  extirpating  them,* 

The  following  arc  singular  modes  adopted  in 
some  countries  for  taking  these  Birds  : — A  Crow  is 
fastened  alive  on  its  back  firmly  to  the  ground,  by 
means  ofa  brace  on  each  side,  at  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  In  this  psrinful  position  the  aiiimai  strug- 
gles and  screams  j  the  rest  of  its  species  flock  to 
its  cries  from  all  quarters,  with  the  intention,  pro- 
bably, of  affording  relief.  But  the  prisoner,  grasp- 
ing at  every  thing  within  reach  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  situation,  seizes  wich  his  bill  and  claws 
which  are  left  at  liberty,  all  that  come  near  him, 
and  thus  delivers  them  a  prey  to  the  bird-catcher. — 
Crows  are  also  caught  with  cones  of  paper  baited  with 
raw  flesh  ;  as  the  Crow  introduces  his  head  to  de- 
"vour  the  bait,  which  is  near  the  bottom,  the  paper, 
.  being  besmeared  with  birdlime,  sticks  to  the  fea- 
thers of  the  neck,  and  he  remains  hooded.  Unable 
tLQ  get  rid  of  this  bandage,  which  covers  his  eyes 
Entirely,  the  Crow  rises  almost  perpendicularly  into 
It  lie  air,  the  better  to  avoid  striking  against  any  ob- 
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ject^  tillj  quite  exhausted^  he  sinks  dowtl  neat  ttitf 
spot  from  which  he  mounted. 

If  a  Crow  is  put  into  a  cage^  and  exposed  in  thd 
fields,  his  calls  generally  attract  the  attention  of 
others  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flock 
round  their  imprisoned  brother.  This  plan  is  some» 
times  adopted  in  order  to  get  these  Birds  within  gun^ 
shot ;  for,  however  shy  they  might  otherwise  bc^ 
their  attention  is  said  in  this  case  to  be  so  much 
occupied  on  their  friend,  as  to  render  them  almost 
heedless  of  the  gunner's  approach. 

Willughby  says,  that  this  Bird  is  capable  of  being 
taught  to  articulate  several  words  with  considerable 
distinctness.*  By  the  ancients  it  was  esteemed^. 
particularly  when  it  appeared  9n  the  left  hand»  u 
a  Bird  of" bad.omen. 

Although  the  Crow  abounds  in  Qreat  Britainj  it 
is  so  rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnaeus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Bird  that  he  never  knew  killed  in  that  country  but 
once. 

These  Birds  are  often  found  white,  or  pied,  att 
accident  that  happens  more  frequently  to  black  Birdi 
than  to  any  others. f 

ROOK.J 

The  Rook  is  about  the  size  of  the  Carrion  Croi*/ 
but  its  plumage  is  more  glossy  :  it  also  differs  iff 
having  its  nostrils,  and  the  root  of  the  bill,  which 


•  Willughby,  123.  f  P^^nn-  Brit.  Zool.  i.  an. 
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in  the  Crow,  is  covered  with  bristly  hair,  perfectly 
bare,  arising  from  its  thrusting  the  bill  continually 
into  [he  earth  in  search  of  worms  and  other  food. 

Besides  insects,  the  Rooks  feed  on  different  kinds 
of  grain,  causing  by  this  means  some  inconvenience 
to  the  farmer  ;  but  this  seems  greatly  repaid  by  the 
good  they  do  to  him,  in  extirpating  the  maggois  of 
some  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  Beetle  tribe. — 
In  Suffolk,  and  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  the  far- 
mers find  it  their  interest  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
Rooks,  as  the  only  means  of  freeing  their  grounds 
from  the  grub,  from  which  the  Cock-chafcrcomes, 
■which  in  this  state  destroys  the  roots  of  corn  and 
grass  to  such  a  degree, "  that,  (says  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  nature  this 
country  ever  producedj,  I  have  myself  seen  apiece 
of  [Kisture-land,  where  you  might  turn  up  the  turf 
yikh  your  foot,"  An  intelligent  farmer  in  Serk. 
shire  informed  this  genilenian,  that  one  year,  while 
his  men  were  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Rooks  alighted  in  a  part  of  it,  where  they 
Were  not  at  work.  The  consequence  was,  a  remark- 
ably fine  crop  in  this  part,  while  in  the  remainder 
of  the    field  there  were  scarcely  any  turnips  that  H 

These  are  gregarious  Birds,  being  sometimes  seen  J 

in  flocks  so  great  as  to  darken  the  air  in  their  flight. 
They  build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  close  to  each 
other,  generally  selecting  a  large  clump  of  the  tallest  « 

|rees  for  this  purpose.     When  once  settled,  they  J 
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every  year  &equent  the  same  place.  Rooks  dt€i 
however,  but  bad  neighbours  to  each  othef^  fbir  they 
are  continually  fighting  and  pulling  to  pieces  oniS 
another's  nests.  These  proceedings  seem  inconsist* 
crit  with  living  in  such  close  community  ;  and  yet, 
if  a  pair  offers  to  build  on  a  single  tree,  the  nest  is 
plundered  and  demolished  at  once.  Some  unhapjij^ 
pairs  are  not  permitted  to  finish  any  nest  till  the  rest 
have  all  completed  their  buildings.  As  soon  as  they 
get  a  few  sticks  together,  a  party  comes  and  deiho« 
fishes  the  whole.  It  generally  happens  that  one  t>f 
the  pair  is  stationed  to  keep  guard,  while  the  other 

• 

goes  abroad  for  materials. — From  these  circum- 
stances it  was,  that  our  cant-word  rooking,  for 
cheating,  originated.* 

As  soon  as  the  Rooks  have  finished  their  nests^ 
and  before  they  lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  the  hens^ 
who  receive  their  bounty  with  a  fondling  tFemulous 
voice,  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blan- 
dishments that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while"*!!! 
a  helpless  state.  This  gallant  deportment  of  the 
males  is  continued  through  the  whole  season  of  in- 
cubation. 

New  comers  are  often  severely  beaten  by  the  bid 
inhabitants,  (who  are  not  fond  of  intrusions  from 
other  societies)  and  even  frequently  driven  quite 
away.  Of  this  an  instance  occurred  near  Newcastle^ 
In  the  year  1788,  a  pair  of  Rooks,  after  an  unsuc« 
ccssfui  attempt  to  establish  themselves  in  a  rookery 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Exchange,  were  com- 
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pelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  take  refuge  on 
the  spire  of  that  building  ;  and,  although  constantly 
interrupted  by  other  Rooks,  they  built  their  nest  on 
the  top  of  the  vane^  and  brought  forth  their  young, 
undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  populace  below 
them ;  the  nest  and  itsi  inhabitants  were  consequently 
turned  about  by  every  change  of  the  wind.  They 
returned  and  built  their  nest  every  year  on  the  same 
place,  till  the  year  1793,  soon  after  which  the  spire 
ivas  taken  down.  A  small  copper-plate  was  engrav- 
ed, of  the  size  of  a  watch-paper,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  top  of  the  spire  and  the  nest ;  and  so 
much  ple.ised  were  the  inhabitants  and  other  persons 
with  it,  that  as  many  cbpies  were  sold  as  produced 
to  the  engraver  the  sum  of  ten  pounds. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  respecting  these  Birda 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Dallam  Tower,  in  West- 
moreland, the  seat  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Efq.— There 
were  two  groves  adjoining  to  the  park,  one  of  which 
had  for  many  years  been  the  resort  of  a  number  of 

Herons,  that  regularly  every  year  built  and  bred  * 

• 

there.  In  the  other  was  a  very  large  rookery.  For 
a  longtime  the  two  tribes  lived  peaceably  together. 
At  length  the  trees  of  the  heronry  were,  in  the  spring 
of  1775,  cut  down,  and  the  young  brood  perished 
by  the  fall  of  the  timber.  The  parent  Birds,  not  wil- 
ling to  be  driven  from  the  place,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  in  the  rookery.  The  Rooks  made 
obstinate  resistance  ;  but,  after  a  very  violent  con- 
test, in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  Rooks  and 
some  of  the  Herons  lost  their  lives,  the  latter  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  some  of 
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the  trees,  and  that  very  spring  built  their  nests  afresh. 
The  next  season  the  same  contest  took  place,  which, 

4 

like  the  former,  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  * 
Herons.  Since  this  time  peace  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  them  :  the  Rooks  have  relin* 
quished  part  of  the  grove  to  the  Herons,  to  which 
part  alone  they  confine  themselves  :  and  the  two  com- 
munities appear  to  live  together  in  as  much  harmo- 
ny as  they  did  previous  to  the  dispute.* 

The  following  anecdoteof  this  sagacious  commu- 
nity is  related  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Dissertations : 
*^  A  large  colony  of  Rooks  had  subsisted  many 
years  in  a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irwell,  near 
Manchester.  One  serene  evening  I  placed  myself 
within  the  view  of  it,  and  marked  with  attention 
the  various  labours,  pastimes,  and  evolutions  of  this 
crowded  society.  The  idle  members  amused  them- 
selves with  chasing  each  other  through  endless  ma- 
zes ;  and,, in  their  flight,  they  made  the  air  resound 
with  an  infinitude  of  discordant  noises.  In  the  midst 
of  these  playful  exertions  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  one  Rook,  by  a  sudden  turn,  struck  his  beak 
against  the  wing  of  another.  The  sufferer  instantly 
fell  into  the  river.  A  general  cry  of  distress  ensued. 
The  Birds  hovered,  with  every  expression  of  anxi- 
ety, over  their  distressed  companion.  Animated  by 
their  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  language  of 
counsel  known  to  themselves,  he  sprang  into  the 
air,  and,  by  one  strong  effort,  reached  the  point  of 
a  rock  which  projected  into  the  water.     The  exul- 
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ration  became  loud  and  universal  ;  but  alas  !  it  was 
soon  changed  into  notes  of  lamentation  ;  for  the 
poor  wounded  Bird,  in  attempting  to  fly  towards  his 
nest,  dropped  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned, 
amidst  the  moans  of  his  whole  fraternity.** 

There  seems  a  wonderful  antipstthy  between  these 
Birds  and  the  Raven  :  Mr.  Markwick  says  that  in 
the  year  1778,  as  soon  as  a  Raven  had  built  her  , 
nest  in  a  tree  adjoining  to  a  very  numerous  rookery, 
all  the  Rooks  immediately  forsook  the  spot,  and 
have  not  returned  to  build  there  since.  At  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester's  rookery,  at  Broomham  near 
Hastings,  upon  a  Raven's  building  her  nest  in  one 
of  the  trees,  all  the  Rooks  forsook  the  spot ;  they, 
hdwever,  returned  to  their  haunts  in  the  following 
autumn,  and  built  their  nests  there  the  succeeding 
year.  It  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  account  for  this 
antipathy :  the  Raven  will  scarcely  suffer  any  Bird 
M'harever  to  come  within  a  quarter  of  a^mile  of  its 
nest,  being  very  fierce  in  defending  it.  It  besides 
seizes  the  young  Rooks  from  their  nests  to  feed  its 
own.  This  Mr.  Lambert  was  eye-witness  to  at 
Mr.  Seymer's,  at  Harford,  in  Dorsetshire,  for  there 
was  no  peace  in  the  rookery  night  or  day,  till  one 
pf  the  old  Ravens  was  killed,  and  the  rest  werer 
destroyed.* 

They  begin  to  build  in  March,  and,  after'thc  breed- 
ing season  is  over,  forsake  their  nesting  trees,  and 
for  some  time  roost  elsewhere ;  but  they  have  always 
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been  observed  to  return  in  August.     In  October 
they  repair  their  nests.* 

Dr.  Darwin  has  remarked  that  a  consciousness  of 
danger  from  mankind  is  much  more  apparent  in 
Rooks  than  in  most  other  Birds.  Any  one  who  has 
in  the  least  attended  to  them  will  see  that  they  evi- 
dently distinguish  that  the  danger  is  greater  when 
a  man  is  armed  with  a  gun  than  when  he  has  no 
iveapon  in  his  hands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year»  if 
a  person  happens  to  walk  under  a  rookery  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand^  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  rise 
on  their  wings,  and  scream  to  the  unfledged  young 
to  shrink  into  their  nests  from  the  sight  of  the. 
enemy.  The  common  people  observing  this  cir- 
cumstance so  uniformly  tooccur^  assert  that  Rooks 
can  smell  gunpowder.  ' 

In  England  these  Birds  remain  the  whole  year, 
but  both  in  France  and  Silesia  they  are  migratory. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey should  be  entirely  without  Rooks,  particularly 
when  we  know  that  they  frequently  fly  over  from 
this  country  to  France.f 

The  young  Birds,  when  skinned  and  made  into 
pies,  are,  though  very  coarse  meat,  much  esteemed 
by  some  persons. 


•  Pcnn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  21a. 
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The  Jackdaws  are  common  Birds  in  England, 
where  they  remain  the  whole  year;  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  they  are  migratory. 

They  frequent  old  towers  and  ruins  in  great 
flocks,  where  they  build  their  nests ;  and  they  have 
been  sometimes  known  to  build  in  hollow  trees, 
near  some  rookery,  and  to  join  the  Rooks  in  their 
foraging  parties.  In  some  parts  of  Hampshire, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  towers  or  steeples,  they 
arc  constrained  to  form  their  nests  under-ground, 
in  the  Rabbet  holes :  they  alfo  build  in  the  interstices, 
between  the  upright  and  cross  stones  of  Stonehenge, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shepherd  boys,  who  are 
always  idling  about  that  place.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
from  the  want  of  ruined  edifices,  they  often  build 
their  nests  in  chimnics.  In  a  grate,  below  one  of 
these  nests,  which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time, 
afire  was  lighted  ;  the  materials  of  the  nest  caught 
fire,  and  they  were  in  such  quantity,  that  it  was 
-with  great  difficulty  the  house  could  be  preserved 
fjrom  the  flames.* 

These  Birds  live  principally  on  worips,  and  the 
larve  of  insects,  but  fhe  editor  of  the  present  work, 
in  company  with  a  friend,  was  witness  to  a  singular 
deviation  from  their  usual  mode  of  feeding.  He 
was  walking  in  the  Inner  Temple  garden,  about  the 


♦  Synonyms. — Corvus Monedula.  Linn,    Choucas.  jBj(^(?ff.-— — £#Wi 
Birds,  p,  73. — Venn,  Brit.  ZooL  vol,  i.  tab,  34. 

f  Wiiite'i  Selborne.*— Lathsun*s  Second  Supplement. 
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middle  of  May  last,  when  he  observed  a  Jackdaw 
hovering,  in  a  very  unusual  manner,-  over  the 
Thames.  A  barrel  was  floating  near  the  place,  a 
buoy  to  a  net  that  some  fishermen  were  hauling, 
and  it  was  at  first  thought  the  bird  was  about  to 
alight  upon  it.  This,  however,  proved  a  mistake, 
for  he  descended  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
fluttered  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  bill  and  feet  im- 
mersed; he  then  rose,  flew  to  a  little  distance,  and 
again  did  the  same,  after  which  he  made  a  short 
circuit,  and  alighted  on  a  barge,  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  garden,  where  he  devoured  a  small  fiish. 
When  this  was  done,  he  made  a  third  attempt, 
caught  another,  and  flew  off^  with  it  in  his  mouth. 

Jackdaws  are  easily  tamed,  and  may,  with  a  little 
difficulty,  be  taught  to  pronounce  several  words. 
They  conceal  such  parts  of  their  food  as  they  cannot 
eat,  and  often  along  with  it  small  pieces  of  money, 
or  toys,  frequently  occasioning,  for  the  moment, 
suspicions  of  theft  in  persons  who  are  afterwards 
proved  innocent.  They  may  be  fed  on  insects,  fruit, 
grain,  and  small  pieces  of  meat. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  found  a  variety  of  the 
Jackdaw,  that  has  a  white  ring  round  its  neck.  In 
Norway,  and  other  cold  countries.  Jackdaws  have 
been  seen  perfectly  white. 

THE   JAY*. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  well  known  in  our  woods; 
it  builds  in  the  trees  an  artless  nest,  composed  of 

*  Synonyms. — Corvus  Clandarius.  Z.{»/i,-f-Geay.  Bufoa.'^Brw, 
Btrdj,f.  So. 
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Sticks,  fibress  and  twigs;  in  which  it  lays  five  5r  six 
eggs.  Its  delicate  cinnamon  coloured  back  and 
breast,  with  blue  wing  coverts,  barred  with  black 
and  white,  render  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds 
produced  in  these  islands.  Its  bill  is  black,  and 
chin  white  ;  and  on  its  forehead  is  a  beautiful  tuft  of 
white  feathers,  streaked  with  black,  which  it  has 
the  power  of  erecting  at  pleasure.  Its  voice  is 
harsh, grating,  and  unpleasant. 

When  kept  in  a  domestic  state,  the  Jay  may  be 
rendered  very  familiar,  and  it  will  imitate  a  variety 
cf  sounds.  One  of  them  has  been  heard  to  imitate  so 
exactly  the  sound  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw,  as 
to  induce  passengers  to  suppose  that  the  person 
who  kept  it  had  a  carpenter  at  work  in  the  house. 

«*  A  Jay  kept  by  a  person  we  were  acquainted 
with,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  had  learned  to  hound 
a  cur  Dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  calling  upon 
him  by  his  name.  One  winter,  during  a  severe  frost, 
the  Dog  was  by  this  means  excited  toattack  a  Cow  that 
•was  big  with  Calf,  when  the  poor  animal  fell  on  the 
ice  and  was  much  hurt.  The  Jay  was  complained 
of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  was  obliged  to  de- 
stroy it.'** 

The  young  keep  with  the  old  ones  till  the  next 
pairing  time,  when  they  chiisc  each  its  mate, 
and  separate,  in  order  to  produce  a  new  progeny^ 
The  old  birds,  when  enticing  their  fledged  young  to 
follow  them,  emit  a  noise  like  the  mewing  of  a  Cat. 


*  Bewick's  Birds,  i,  82. 
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These  birds  feed  in  general  on  acornSj  nuts,  seeds, 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  summer  they  are  often 
found  injurious  to  gardens^  from  their  devouring  the 
peas  and  cherries.. 

THE  MAGPIE.* 

* 

The  Magpie  is  an  elegant  Bird,  and  feeds,  lil?c 
the  Crow,  on  almost  every  thing,  as  well  animal  a^ 
vegetable.  It  fornns  its  nest  with  great  art,  leaving 
a  hole  in  the  side  for  admittance,  and  covering 
the  whole  upper  part  with  a  texture  of  thorny 
branches,  closely  entangled,  by  which  a  retreat  is, 
secured  from  the  rude  attacks  of  other  birds  :  the 
inside  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  mattrass,  compose4 
of  wool  and  ether  soft  materials,  on  which  the 
young,  which  are  generally  seven  or  eight  in  nym^ 
ber,  repose. 

It  is  a  crafty  and,  in  a  tame  state,  a  familiar  Birdi^ 
and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce  not  only  words, 
but  short  sentences,  and  even  to  imitate  any  parti- 
cular noise  that  it  hears. 

Plutarch  relates  a  singular  story  of  a  Magpie  be* 
longing  to  a  barber  at  Rome.  This  Bird  could  imi-: 
tate,  to  a  surprizing  extent,  almost  every  thing  that 
it  heard.  Some  trumpets  happened  one  day  to  be 
sounded  before  the  shop,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the 
Magpie  was  quite  mute,  and  seemed  pensive  and 
melancholy.      This   surprised  all   who   knew    it, 


♦  Synonyms.— Comis  Pica.  I/w.^Pic.  £#.^Pianet.  IFUlugbhj. 
"^Btw,  Birds,  p.  75, 
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0nd  they  supposed  that  the  sound  of  the  irum*- 
pets  had  so  stunned  it  as  to  deprive  it  at  the 
same  time  both  of  voice  and  hearing.  It  appears^ 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  for,  says  our 
author,  the  Bird  had  been  all  the  time  occupied  in 
profound  meditation,  and  was  studying  how  to  imi- 
tate the  sound  of  the  trumpets;  for  in  the  first 
attempt  it  perfectly  imitated  all  their  repetitions, 
4Stops,  and  changes.  This  new  lesson,  however, 
made  the  Bird  entirely  forget  every  thing  that  it  had 
learned  before. 

Like  the  other  Birds  of  its  tribe,  the  Magpie  is 
greatly  addicted  to  stealing,  and  when  it  is  satiated 
will  frequently  even  hoard  up  its  provisions.  It 
often  commits  ravages  in  Rabbet-warrens  and  pouU  . 
try  yards,  by  killing  the  young  animals,  and  de^ 
ftr^ying  eggs.  It  may  be  taken  by  means  of  a  steel 
f r^p  baited  with  a  Rat  or  dead  Bird. 

THE  CINEREOUS    CROW.* 

I 

The  Cinereous  Crow,  a  Bird  confined  to  North 
Arperica  and  very  common  about  Hudson's  Bay,  is 
so  small  as  seldom  to  weigh  three  ounces.  Its 
plumage  is  brown-grey ;  the  feathers  are  very  long, 
soft,  and  silky,  ^nd  in  general  so  much  unwebbed 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  body  to  resemble  hair. 

This  bird  is  very  familiar,  and  fond  of  frequent- 
ing  habitations,  either  houses  or   tents ;    and  so 


•  Synonyms.— Corvus  Canadensis.  Linn, — Geay-brun  dc  Canada. 
Biif.'^Whiskey  Jack;  yr  Ge«za,  Hcarnf^-^mi^iii  Crow*  Latham 
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•much  given  to  pilfering,  that  no  kind  of  provisions 
it  can  come  at,  cither  fresh  or  salted,  are  safe  from 
its  depredations.  It  is  so  bold  as  to  come  into 
tents,  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  kettle,  "when  hangii^ 
over  the  fire,  and  steal  victuals  out  of  the  dishes. 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  the  hunters,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Indian,  frequently  following  them  a  whole 
day;  it  will  perch  on  a  tree  while  the  hunter  it 
baiting  his  Martin-traps,  and  as  soon  as  his  back  it 
turned  go  and  eat  the  baits. 

It  is  a  kind  of  mock-bird,  and  has,  of  course,  t 
Variety  of  notes  ^  is  easily  tamed,  but  never  lives 
long  in  confinement^  always  pining  away  (notwithr 
standing  its  eating  freely)  from  the  moment  it  is 
caught. 

The  care  that  this  Bird  takes  in  laying  up  in 
summer  a  stock  of  fruit  for  winter  provision,  when 
no  fruit  is  to  be  had  abroad,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  foresight  in  the  Bird  tribe,  for  this  pro- 
pen  iry  is  uncommon  among  them. 

its  nest  is  built  in  trees,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  the  Blackbird  and  Thrush ;  and  the 
female  lays  four  blue  eggs,  but  seldom  hatches 
more  than  three  young  ones.  It  breeds  early  in 
the  spring,  and  though  it  sometimes  steals  flesh 
it  never  eats  it,  but  feeds  principally  on  fruits,  moss^ 
and  Worms.* 


Hearnc;  405, 
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THE     RED-LEGGEB     CROW.* 

This  species,  which  is  partial  to  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous habitations,  is  not  very  common  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  it  is,  however,  found  in  some  parti- 
cular narts  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  our  coun- 
try  it  frequents  some  places  in  Cornwall  and  North 
Wales,  inhabiting  there  the  cliffs  and  ruinous  castles 
along  the  shores.  A  few  are  found  on  Dover-cliff^ 
where  they  came  entirely  by  accident:  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  a  pair  sent  from  Corn- 
wall as  a  present,  which  escaped,  an.d  stocked  those 
rocks.  They  are  not  constant  to  their  abode,  but 
frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  desert  the 
place  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at,a  time. 

The'  colour  of  this  Crow  is  a  fine  blue  or  purple 
black  ;  and  its  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  bright  and  deep 
orange,  t 

It  is  a  very  tender  Bird,  of  an  elegant  form,  and 
unable  to  bear  very  severe  weather.  Active,  restless, 
and  meddling,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  where  things  of 
consequence  lie.  It  is  much  taken  with  glittering 
objects,  and  very  apt  to  snatch  up  bits  of  lighted 
sticks,  so  that  instances  have  occurred  of  houses  being 
set  on  fire  by  it.  The  injury  that  it  does  to  thatched 
houses  is  sometimes  very  great,  for,  tearing  holes 
into  them  with  its  long  bill  in  search  of  worms  and 


*  Synonyms.— Corvus  Gmculus.  Linn. — Coracias.  Buffon, — Cor- 
nish Chough.  Wiltughby. — Killegrew.  Charlton. — Cornwall  Kac.  Sib* 
bald. — Red-legged  Crow.iV«».— ^rw.  BirdSi  p.  jf^^^Pcnn.  BriU 
Xool.  *voL  i.  tab.  35. 

-f-  Pcnn.  Brit.  Zool.  i,,  2x9, 
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insects,  the  rain  is  admitted  and  quickens  their 
decay.  It  will  also  often  pick  out  lime  from  walls  in 
search  of  spiders  and  flies, 

These  Birds  commonly  fly  very  high,  and  make  a 
more  shrill  noise,  than  the  Jackdaw.  The  Cornish 
peasantry  attend  so  much  to  them,  that  it  is  veiy 
common  to  see  them  tame  in  their  gardens.  They 
shriek  out  aloud  at  the  appearance  of  any  thing 
strange  or  frightful ;  but  w^hen  applying  for  foo<!, 
or  desirous  of  pleasing  those  who  usually  fondle 
them,  their  chattering  is  very  soft  and  engaging* 

When  tame  they  are  very  docile  and  amusing, 
and  extremely  regular  to  their  time  of  feeding.  But, 
however  familiar  they  may  be  to  their  immediate 
friends,  they  will  admit  no  stranger  whatever  to 
touch  them. 

Their  nests  are  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
cliffs,  or  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  ruins.  The 
eggs,  which  are  four  or  five,  are  somewhat  longer 
than  those  of  the  Jackdaw,  and  of  a  cinereous  white, 
marked  with  irregular  dusky  blotches.  From  their 
being  very  tender,  these  Birds  are  seldom  seen  abroacj 
but  in  fine  weather.* 


THE  ORIOLE  TRIBE. 


The  characteristics  of  this   tribe  are  a  straight, 
conic,  very  sharp-pointed,  bill,  with  the  mandibles 

*— — '*— i*"»        ■  ■      ■    I  ■  II    I  I      II  ^P— .1— w»«M^— — »— » 

•  Borlase,  Z43. 
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equal  in  length,  the  edges  sharp  and  inclining  in- 
ivards :  the  nostrils  small,  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  partly  covered :  the  tongue  cleft  at  the  end : 
the  toes  three  forward  and  one  backward,  and  the 
Hiiddle  one  joined  near  the  base  to  the  outer. 

It  is  a  noisy,  gregarious,  and  voracious  race,  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  America.  Most  of  the 
species  form  pendulous  nests,  from  the  exterior 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  secure  them  from  the 
rapacious  animals.  Many  of  these  are  usually  con- 
structed on  one  tree.  The  Birds  are  extremely  nu- 
merous  in  many  parts,  and  feed,  most  of  them,  on 
firuits,  but  some  on  insects  and  grain. 

THE  RED-WINGED  ORIOLE  * 

Is  about  the  size  of  a  Starling,  being  near  nine 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  black,  and  almost  an  inch 
in  length.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  black,  ex- 
>cept  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a 
full  red.     The  legs  are  black. 

These  Birds  are  peculiar  to  America,  in  son^e  parts 
of  which  they  sometimes  iappear  in  such  immense 
flocks,  that  frequently  at  one  draw  of  a  net  more 
than  three  hundred  are  taken.  They  feed  on  wheat, 
maize,  &c.  and  are  exceedingly  destructive.  Their 
common  name  in  America  is  Maize-thiefi  they 
seldom  attack  this  corn  except  just  after  it  is  sown, 
or  afterwards  when  the  ear  is  green,  when,  pecking 


•  Synonyms. — OrJolus  Phoeniceus.  Linn, — Commandeur.  Buff.—' 
Scarlet-feathered  Indian  Bird.  fVillughby. — Red-winged  Starling.  CuUs*- 
ky, — Red-bird.  J5r/V^/.— Red -winged  Oriole,  latbam* 
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a  hole  in  the  side,  the  rain  is  admitted,  and  the  graiit 
spoiled.  They  are  supposed  to  do  this  in  search  of 
insects.  The  fanners  sometimes  attempt  their  de- 
struction, by  steeping  the  maize  in  a  decoction  of 
white  hellebore  before  they  sow  it :  the  Birds  that 
eat  this  prepared  com  are  seized  with  a  vertigo  and 
fall  down.*  Bold  and  voracious  as  they  are,  the 
flock  may  frequently  be  shot  at  two  or  three  times 
before  they  can  be  driven  off;  indeed  it  ofteri  hap- 
pens, that  during  the  second  loading  of  the  gun  the 
number  becomes  much  greater  than  before. 

Catesby  tells  us,  that  these  Birds,  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  always  breed  among  the  rushes,  the  points 
of  which  they  weave  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  roof  or 
shed,  under  which  they  build  their  nest,  at  so  judi- 
cious a  height,  that  it  can  never  be  reached  even  by 
the  highest  floods.  Latham  says,  that  they  build 
between  the  forks  of  trees,  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  swamps,  w^hich  are  seldom  penetra- 
ble by  man.f 

They  are  easily  taken  in  traps,  in  thickets  that  they 
frequent,  and  without  difficulty  are  rendered  tame, 
and  even  taught  to  speak.  They  are  fond  of  sing- 
ing, and  are  exceedingly  playful,  either  when  con- 
fined or  when  suffered  to  run  about  the  house. 
With  the  liveliness  and  familiarity  that  they  possess^ 
it  is  said  to  be  highly  diverting  to  place  them  before 
a  looking-glass,  and  observe  their  strange  and  whim- 
sical gesticulations;  sometimes  they  erect  the  feathers 
of  their  head,  and  hiss  at  the  image;  then  lowering 


♦Latham..— Pcnn.  Arct.  Zbol.  i.  300.  f  Catesby.  i.  13. 
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their  crest,  they  set  up  their  tail,  quiver  their  wings, 
strike  at  it  with  their  bills,  &c.  Whether  taken  young 
or  old  is  of  no  consequence,  for  in  either  state 
they  become  immediately  tame.  '  It  is  very  common 
to  keep  them  in  a  cylindrical  cage  with  bells,  which 
they  turn  round  in  the  same  manner  as  Squirrels  are 
often  made  to  do  in  this  country.  When  they  have 
been  confined  in  a  cage  for  some  years  they  are  said 
to  become  perfectly  white,  and  so  stupid  and  in- 
animate as  at  last  not  to  be  able  to  feed  themselves ; 
this  however,  never  happens  when  they  are  abroad,* 

THE    ICTERIC    ORIOLE.J 

The  Icteric  Oriole  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Jamaica;  and  in  size  is  somewhat  less  than  a  Black- 
bird. It  feeds  on  Insects,  for  the  purpose  of  killhig 
which  the  Americans  keep  it  in  their  houses.  It 
bops  about  like  the  Magpie,  and  has  also  many  other 
gestures  of  that  Bird.  Albin  tells  us,  that  in  all  its 
actions  it  resembles  the  Starling;  and  adds,  that 
sometimes  four  or  five  of  them  will  unite  to  attack 
a  larger  Bird,  which,  after  they  have  killed,  they  eat 
in  a  very  orderly  manner,  each  chusing  his  part  ac- 
cording to  his  valour.  They  are  in  a  wild  state,  so  ' 
fierce  and  bold  as  when  disturbed  to  attack  even 
man,  but  when  introduced  into  our  society  they  are 
said  to  be  easily  tamed. 


*  Brickell.  p.  190. 

■f  Synonyms. — Oiiolus  Icterus.  Linn. — Troupiale.  Buff, — Banana 
Bird  from  Jamaica.  Min. — Large  Banana  Bird  from  Jamaica.  Browne* 
—Yellow  and  Black-pic  C«/a^;',— Icteric  Orile.  Latham. 
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Their  nests  are  constructed  in  a  cylindrical  forrfr,- 
several  on  the  same  tree,  and  suspended  from  the 
very  endsi  of  the  branches,  where  they  wave  freely 
in  the  air.  In  these  situations  they  are  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  such  animals  a3  would  otherwise  de- 
$troy  the  young.  Several  of  the  other  species  con- 
struct their  nests  in  a  similar  manner. 

WEAVER  ORIOLE.* 

This  is  a  species  that  is  found  in  Senegal,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Africa.  Two  females  that  were 
brought  from  thence,  were  kept  together  in  a  cage, 
where  it  was  observed,  that  they  entwined  some  of 
the  stalks  of  the  Pimpernel^  with  which  they  were 
fed,  in  the  wires.  As  this  seemed  to  shew  a  disposition 
for  forming  a  nest,  some  rush  stalks  were  put  into 
the  cage;  on  which  they  presently  made  a  nest  large 
enough  to  hide  one  of  them  ;  but  it  was  as  often 
deranged  as  made,  the  work  of  one  day  being  spoil- 
ed the  next.  This  seemed  to  prove  that  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  nest  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  the  work 
of  both  male  and  female,  and  that  the  female  is  not 
able  to  finish  this  important  work  by  herself. 

A  Bird  of  this  species  having  by  accident  got  a 
bit  of  sewing  silk,  it  wove  it  among  the  wires  of  its 
cage  ;  on  which,  more  being  put  to  it,  it  interlaced 
the  whole  very  confusedly,  so  as  to  prevent  most 
part  of  that  side  of  the  cage  from  being  seen 
through.  It  was  found  to  prefer  green  and  yellow 
silks  to  that  of  any  other  colour. 


•    SyNONYM*.— Oiiolus  Textor,  I/»».<-^Cap-more.   i?^.«-Wcare 
Oilok.^Latbam* 
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THE  GRACKLE  TRIBE.* 


These  are  birds  confined  principally  io  the  hot  I 
climates,  and  never  found  in  Enrope.  They  live  oni 
fruits,  seeds,  and  insects,  and  in  iheir  manners  very  1 
much  resemble  the  Orioles.  Their  bill  is  thickl 
compressed  at  the  sides,  convex,  sharp-edged,  ana  J 
naked  at  the  base.  Tlie  tongue  la  entire,  somewhat  | 
pointed  and  fleshy.  The  feet  are  formed  for  walk-  | 
ing,  with  three  toes  forward,  the  outer  of  which  is  I 
connected  at  the  base  to  tlie  middle  one. 

puhple  crackle*. 

The  Pnrple  Grackle  has  a  black  bill :  its  head 
and  neck  arc  black,  glossed  over  with  a  most  te- 
splendent  blue,  which  varies  with  the  light.  The 
back  and  belly  are  also  black,  mixed  with  green 
and  copper- col  our.  The  legs  are  black,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  of  a  rich  purple.  The  weight  is 
about  twelve  ounces. 

It  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  found  in  most  p:irts  of 
America.  )t  associates  with  the  Red-winged  Oriole 
in  ravaging  the  plantations  of  maize,  and  these  thfy 
attack  together  in  myriads.  In  New  England  a  re- 
ward was  offered  of  three-pence  a  dozen  for  their 
heads,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  found,  to  their  own 


•  Synonvms.— Gracula 
^t#.— Purple  Jackdaw.  C^t 
Jamaica. — Mais  die  b.  A'a/iw. 
VOL.  II. 


a'acaU^  Zi/a«.  — Pie  Je  la  Jamalqi 
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cost,  that  they  had  at  one  time  nearly  extirpated 
them;  for  they  then  discovered  that  Providence  had 
not  formed  even  these  seemingly  destructive  birds 
in  vain.  It  was  true  that  they  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  grain,  but  they  amply  recompensed  the 
injury  by  clearing  the  ground  of  the  larva:  of  noxt> 
ous  insects.  As  soon  as  the  birds  were  destroyed, 
the  insects  increased  in  such  multitudes,  as,  in  the 
year  1749,  to  cause  a  total  loss  of  the  grass;  and  the 
inhabitants  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  obtain 

I  hay  for  their  cattle  not  only  from  Pennsylvanlaj  but 

[  even  from  Great  Britain  *. 

The  Purple  Crackles  appear  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  about  the  beginning  of  March.  In  trees 
and  retired  places  they  build  a  coarse  nest,  plastered 
at  the  bottom.  In  this  they  lay  four  or  five  pale  blue 
eggs.  "When  the  breeding  season  is  over  they  re- 
turn with  their  young  in  flights  that  are  frequently 
several  miles  in  length,  darkening  the  sky  as  they 
pass  along.  It  is  in  these  flocks  that  they  commit 
their  depredations  on  the  ripening  maize:  and  they 
follow  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  even  into  coun- 
tries where  they  were  before  unknown. 

Their  fliesh  is  sometimes  eaten;  but  it  is  hard, 
rank,  and  unpleasant -f-. 


*  Penn,  Accl.  ZqoL  i.  308.  -[■  Cunby,  i 
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THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  TRIBE. 


The  Birds  of  Paradise  have  their  bills  slightly 
bending  ;  Ihe  base  covered  with  velvet-like  feathers. 
The  nostrils  are  small,  and  concealed  by  the  fea- 
thers. The  tail  consists  of  ten  feathers  ;  the  two 
middle  ones  of  which  in  several  of  the  species  are 
very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  the  base  and  tips. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  very  large  and  strong,  having 
three  toes  forward  and  one  backward ;  the  middle 
one  connected  to  the  ouler  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

This  tribe  has,  till  lately,  been  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  individuals  we 
are  even  yet  almost  entirely  ignorant.  No  fet  of 
birds  has  given  rise  to  more  fables  than  this.  From 
different  writers  we  are  taught  to  understand  that 
they  never  touch  the  ground  from  the  time  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  egg  to  their  death  ;  that  they  live 
wholly  on  the  dexv  ;  and  are  produced  without  legs  : 
that  when  they  sleep  they  hang  themselves  by  the 
Iwolong  feathers  of  the  tail  tothe  branch  of  a  tree: 
that  the  female  produces  her  egg  in  the  air,  which 
the  male  receives  in  an  orifice  in  his  body,  where  it 
is  hatched ;  and  a  thousand  other  stories,  loo  ridi- 
culous even  to  mention. 

The  whole  race,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted with  it,  are  nM'ji*  of  New  Guinea,  from 
whence  they  migrate  into  f^^  ^ic'tghbouring  isles. 
They  arc  in  general  extremely  brilliant  in  their  co- 
lours. 


at 
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THE  GREATER    filRD  OF  PARADISE  *• 

Therp  are  twa  varieties  of  this  species,  both  €i( 
\vhich  chiefly  inhabit  the  islarrds  of  Arrou.     They 
arc  supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  and  to  residOk 
there  during  the  wel  monsoon  ;  but  they  retire  to  the 
Arfou  isles,  about  'a  hundred  and  forty  miles  east- 
ward, during  the  dry  or  western  nwnsoon. 
.    They  always  migrate  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty, 
and  have  a  leader  which  the  inhabitants  of  Arrou 
call  the  king:  he  is  said  to  be  black,  to  have  red 
spots,  and  to  fly  far  above  the  flock,  which  never 
desert  htnr,  but  settle  rn  the  same  place  that  be  does. 
They  never  fly  with  the  wind,  as  in  that  case  their 
loose  plumage  would  be  ruffled,   and  blown  ovGc 
their  heads  ;  and  a  change  of  wind  often  forces  them 
to  alight  on  the  ground,  from  which  they  cannot 
rise  without  great  difficulty.     When  they  are  sur- 
prised by  a   heavy  gale,  they  instantly  soar  to  a 
higher  region,  beyond  the  reach  erf"  the  tempest; 
there,  in  a  serene  sky,  they  float  at  ease  on  their 
light  flowing  feathers,  or  pursue  their  journey  in  se- 
curity.    During  their  flight  they  cry  like  starlings, 
but  when  a  storm  blows^  in  their  rear  they  express 
their  distressing  situation  by  a  note  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  croaking  of  a  raven.     In  calm  weather 
great  numbers  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  flying. 


♦  Synonyms. — Paradisea  apoda.     Linn. — Oiseau  de  Paradis. 
Birds  of  Paradise.       JViUughby.-^Qtt^itt  Bird    of     Pteadit*. 
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THE    CUCKOO    TR.IBI. 

both  in  companies  and  singly,  in  pursuit  of  the 
larger  butterflies  and  other  insects  on  which  they 
feed. 

They  never  wiilingly  ahght  but  en  the  highest 
trees,  and  they  feed  on  fruit?  and  the  insect  tribes. 

Their  arrival  at  Arrou  is  wntched  by  the  natives, 
who  either  shoot  them  wiih  blunt  arrows,  or  catch 
tbem  with  bird-lime  or  in  nooses.  When  taken  they 
ciake  a  vigorous  rc&istiuice,  and  dL-fend  ihemsclvea 
stoutly  with  their  bills.  Tiicy  arc  instantly  killed,  the 
entrails  and  breast  bone  are  taken  oul,  and  ihey  arc 
then  dried  with  smoke  and  sulphur  for  exportation  to 
Banda,  where  they  are  suld  (or  halfa  rix-doUar  each. 
They  are  eent  to  all  parts  of  India  and  to  Persia,  to 
adorn  the  turbans  of  persons  of  rank,  and  even  the 
trappings  of  the  hoises.  Not  long  ago  they  formed 
an  additional  ornament  to  the  elegant  head-dress  of 
1  be  British  fair  *• 


THE  CUCKOO  TRIBE. 


These  birds  have  fhcir  bills  weak,  and  more  or 
less  bending.  The  nostrils  are  bouniled  by  a  sm:ill 
rim  ;  and  the  tongue  Is  short,  and  pcluicd.  The  Iocs 
arc  placed  two  forwards  and  two  backwards.  The 
fail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  L'onsists  often  soft  feathers. 

•  tath:m,  ii.  471.— Shaw's  Miis.  Lev.  3j.—l'«nn.  Ouilines, 
i.   149. — Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea. 
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The  different  species  are  scattered  tliroiig!i  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  are  much  more  usual 
in  the  hot  than  in  temperate  or  cold  climates.  Only 
one  of  them  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  are  natives  even  of  Europe. 

THE    COMMON    CUCKOO*. 

The  Cuckoo  visits  us  early  in  the  spring.  Its 
well  known  cry  is  generally  heard  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  ceases  about  the  latter  end  of  June; 
its  stay  is  short,  the  old  Cuckoos  being  said  to  quit 
this  country  early  in  July.  They  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  build  no  nest ;  and,  what  is  also  extraordi- 
nary, the  female  Cuckoo  deposits  her  solitary  egg  in 
that  of  another  bird,  by  whom  it  is  hatched.  The 
nest  she  chuses  for  this  purpose  is  generally  selected 
from  the  following;  namely,  those  of  the  Hedge- spar- 
row, Water-wagtail ,  Titlark,  Yellow-hammer,  Green 
Linnet,  or  the  Whinchat.  Of  these  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  she  shews  much  the  greatest  partiality 
to  that  of  thc'Hedge-sparrow. 

We  owe  the  following  account  of  the  economy  of 
this  singular  bird  in  the  disposal  of  its  egg,  to  the 
accurate  observations  of  Mr.  Edward  Jenner,  cotn- 
municaled  to  the  Royal  Sociely,  and  pubhshed  in 
the  second  pait  of  the  Ixxviii  volume  of  their  Traws. 
actions. 

He  observes  that,  during  the  time  the  Hedge- 
sparrow  is  laying  her  eggs,  which  generally  takes  up 


SYNONTt€s.--^nciilus    canorus.     Linn.— Covcoa.     Si/ff.- 
Birdt,j>,  io^,^Ptnn.  Brit.  Zool.  vel,  U  tai.  36. 
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four  or  five  days,  the  Cuckoo  contrives  to  deposit 
her  egg  among  the  rest,  leaving  the  future  care  of  it 
entirely  to  the  Hedge-sparrow.  This  intrusion 
often  occasions  some  discomposure  ;  for  the  old 
Hedge-sparrow  at  intervals,  whilst  she  is  sitting,  not 
only  throws  out  some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  some- 
times injures  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  become 
addle,  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  parent  bird's  eggs  are 
hatched  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  has  never 
been  observed  that  the  Hedge-sparrow  has  either 
thrown  out  or  injured  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo. 
When  the  Hedge-sparrow  has  sat  her  usual  time, 
and  has  disengaged  the  young  Cuckoo,  and  some  of 
her  own  offspring  from  the  shell,  her  own  young 
ones,  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain  unhatched, 
are  soon  turned  out :  the  young  Cuckoo  then  re- 
mains in  full  possession  of  the  nest,  and  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  future  care  of  the  foster  parent.  The 
young  birds  are  not  previously  killed,  nor  the  eggs 
demolished,  but  are  left  to  perish  together,  either 
entangled  in  the  b^:^h  which  contains  the  nest,  or 
lying  on  the  ground  under  ir. — Mr.  Jcnncr  next 
proceeds  to  account  for  this  seemingly  unnatural 
circumstance ;  and  as  what  he  has  advanced  is  the 
result  of  his  own  repeated  observation*,  we  shall 
give  it  nciirly  in  his  own  words:  "  On  the  iSth  of 
June,  1787,  he  examined  a  nest  of  a  Hedge-spar- 
row, which  (hen  contained  a  Cuckoo's  and  three 
Hedge-sparroiv 's  eggs.  On  inspecting  it  the  day 
following,  the  bird  had  hatched  j  but  the  nest  then 
contained  only  a  young  Cuckoo,  and   one  young 
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Hedg^spnrFQw.  The  nest  was  placed  S9  iM^nt)H| 
^tremity  of  a  hedge,  that  be  could  distiiiotly  ^ 
wl^§t  was  going  forward  in  it ;  and,  to  hi$ ,  gr^t 
astonishment,  saw  the  young  Cuckoo,  thoggb  Sq 
lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  youjpf 
Hedge-sparrow,  The  mode. of  siccomplishing  |bif 
was  curious  :  the  little  animal,  with  the  assiataQCC^of 
its  rump  and  wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upop 
its  hack,  and,  making  a  lodgment  for  its  burtliQa  jb/ 
elevating  its  elbows,  clambered  backwards  with  it^  up 
the  side  of  the  nest  t\\\  it  reached  the  top ;  whcrc) 
resting  for  a  n^ooient,  it  threw  off  its  lo^d  with.^a 
jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  Qce*.  A%r 
remaining  a  ?hort  time  in  this  situation^  and  hdin^ 
about  with  the  ej^tremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  to  be 
convinced  that  the  business  was  propcjrly  e^ecutecji 
it  dropped  into  the  ne$t  again..  Mr.  J,  madasevpral 
experiments  in  different  pests,  by  repeatedly  putting 
in  an  egg  to  the  young  Cuckoo,  which  he  a)wa);s 
found  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner,  Jt^  js 
very  remarkable  that  nature  seenxs  to  have  provided 
for  the  singular  disposition  of  the  Cuckoo,  in  its 
formation  at  this  period ;  for,  djfferent  fro^l  oth^r 
newly-hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  scapulae 
downward,  is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  d^^-! 
pression  in  the  middle,  which  seems  intended,  by 
nature  for  the.  purpose  of  giving  a  n^ore  spouse 
lodgment  to  the  e^g  pf  the  Hedge-sparrow  or  its 
young  one,  while  the  young  Cuckoo  is  employed  {n 
removing  either  of  them  from  the  nest.  When  itja 
abov^  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  ufj 
tb?  baci;  assumes  the  shape  of  th^t  pf  nestiin|;  birds 
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in  general,  and  at  (hat  time  the  disposition  for  turn- 
ing out  ils  companion  entirely  ceases.  The  smalU 
ncss  of  the  Cuck.00'3  egg,  whicli  in  general  is  less 
than  that  of  the  House- sparrow,  is  another  circum- 
Btance  to  be  altcnrlcJ  to  in  this  surprising  trans- 
action, and  seems  to  account  for  the  parent  Cut.koo's 
depositing  it  in  the  nests  of  such  small  birds  onlv  aa 
have  been  mentioned.  If  she  were  to  do  this  in  the 
rest  of  a  bird  thai  produced  a  larger  egg,  and  conae- 
quenlly  a  larger  nestling,  the  design  would  pro- 
bably be  frustrated;  the  joung  Cucltoo  would  be 
unequal  to  llic  task  of  becoming  sole  possessor  of 
the  nest,  and  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  superior 
etrength  of  its  partners," 

Mr.  Jenner  observes,  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  two  Cuckoos  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  snnie 
nest,  and  gives  the  following  iitstance  which  fell  un- 
der his  observation.  Two  Cuckoos  and  a  Hcdge- 
Eparrow  were  iiatched  in  the  same  nest ;  one  Hedge- 
sparrow's  egg  remained  unhatchcd.  In  a  few  heiirs 
a  contest  began  between  the  Cuckoos  for  possession 
of  the  nest,  which  continued  undetermined  till  the 
afternoon  of  tlie  following  day,  when  one  of  them, 
which  was  somewhat  superior  in  size,  turned  out  the 
other,  together  wiih  the  young  Hedge-sparrow  and 
the  unhatchcd  egg.  This  contest,  he  adds,  was  very 
remarkable  :  the  combatants  alternately  appeared  to 
have  the  advantage,  as  each  carried  the  other  several 
times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  again  sank 
down  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  its  burthen  ;  till  at 
length,  alter  various  elibrts,  the  strongest  prevailed, 


and  was  afterwards  brought  up  by  the  Hedge-spar- 
rows." 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  be  assigned  from 
the  formation  of  this  bird,  why,  in  comtnon  with 
others,  it  should  not  build  a  nest,  incubate  its  eggs, 
and  rear  its  own  young;  for  it  is  in  every  respect 
perfectly  formed  for  all  thesR  offices.  To  what  cause 
then  may  we  attribute  the  above  singularities?  May 
they  not  be  owing  to  the  following  circumstances  ? 
The  short  residence  this  bird  is  allowed  to  make  in 
the  country  where  it  is  destined  to  propagate  its 
speciesj  and  the  call  that  nature  has  upon  it  during 
that  short  residence  to  produce  a  numerous  progeny. 
The  Cuckoo's  first  appearance  here  is  about  the 
middle  of  April ;  its  egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation 
till  some  weeks  after  its  arrival,  seldom  before  the 
middle  of  May.  A  fortnight  Is  taken  up  by  the  sit- 
ting bird  in  hatching  the  egg.  The  young  bird  ge- 
nerally continues  three  weeks  in  the  nest  before  it 
flics,  and  the  foster-parents  feed  it  more  than  five 
weeks  after  this  period  ;  so  that  if  a  Cuckoo  should 
he  ready  with  an  egg  much  sooner  than  the  time 
pointed  out,  not  a  single  nestling,  even  one  of  the 
earliest,  would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itself  before  its 
parent  would  be  instinctively  directed  to  seek  a  new 
residence,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its 
offspring;  for  the  old  birds  take  their  final  leave  ot" 
this  country  the  first  week  in  July. 

'*  There  seems  {says  Mr.  Jeuner)  no  precise  time 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  young  Cuckoos.  I  believe 
they  go  off  in  succession,  probably  as  soon  as  they 
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are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ;  for  al- 
though they  stay  here  till  they  become  nearly  equal 
in  size,  and  in  growth  of  plumage,  to  the  old  Cuckoo, 
yet  in  this  very  state  the  fostering  care  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow  is  not  withdrawn  from  them,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  young  Cuckoo  of  such  a  size  that 
the  Hedge-sparrow  has  perched  on  its  back,  or  half- 
expanded  wing,  in  order  to  gain  sufficient  elevation 
to  put  the  food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced 
age  it  is  prohable  that  the  young  Cuckoos  procure 
some  food  lor  themselves  j  like  tiic  young  rook,  for 
instance,  which  in  part  feeds  itself,  and  is  partly 
fed  by  the  old  ones  till  the  approach  of  the  pairing 
season." 

The  same  instinctive  impulse  which  directs  the 
Cuckoo  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  directs  her  young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  ' 
and  young  of  the  owner  of  the  nest.  The  scheme 
of  nature  would  be  incomplete  without  it ;  for  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  litlle  birds  destined  to  find  succour  for  the 
Cuckoo,  to  find  it  also  for  their  own  young  ones  after 
a  certain  period ;  nor  woirid  there  be  room  for  the 
whole  to  inhabit  the  nest. 

The  above  are  certainly  well-attested  instances  of 
the  Giickoo's  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests,  and 
trusting  its  young  to  the  protection  of  other  birds; 
yet  wc  have  also  instances,  equally  well  attested,  of 
their  hatching  and  feeding  their  own  nestlings: 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Stafford  was  one  day  walking  In 
Blossop-dalc,  in  Derbyshire,  and  saw  a  Cuckoo  rise 
from  its  nest,  which  was  on  the  Btump  of  a  tree  that 
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had  been  some  time  felled,  so  as  almost  fr>  rc«fm- 
ble  the  colour  of  the  binl.  In  this  nest  were  two 
young  Cuckoos,  one  of  which  he  fa-tcncd  to  ihc 
ground  by  means  of  a  peg-  and  line ;  and  very  fre- 
quently, for  many  days,  beheld  the  old  Cuckoo 
feed  them. 

Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  who  recorded  this  ac- 
count, was  also  furnished  with  two  other  instances 
of  Cuckoos'  nests,  and  (he  proper  parents  feeding 
their  young  ;  the  one  wilhin  four  miles  of  London, 
and  the  other  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Merioneth- 
shire. When  at  a  friend's  house  in  Herefordshire, 
8  gill  brought  to  him  a  young  Cuckoo  which  she 
had  taken  from  a  nestj  and  on  his  asking  what  sort 
of  a  bird  it  was  fed  by,  the  girl  answered,  By  such 
another,  only  somewhat  larger. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Cuckoo 
remains  in  this  country  hidden  in  hollow  trees,  and 
in  a  torpid  state,  during  the  winter.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  Wiilughby,  on  the  credit  of  another 
person,  relates  the  following  story :  "  The  ser- 
vants of  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  having  slock- 
cd  up,  in  one  of  the  meadows,  some  old,  dry,  rot- 
ten willows,  thought  proper,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
to  carry  them  home.  In  heating  a  stove,  two  logs 
of  this  timber  were  put  into  the  fire  beneath,  and 
fire  was  applied  as  usual.  But  soon,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  Cuckoo, 
singing  three  times  from  under  the  stove.  Won- 
dering at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  winter  time,  the 
servants  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  furnace,  and 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  them  saw  something  move  t 
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wherefore,  taking  an  ax,  they  opened  the  hole,  and, 
thrusting  in  their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out 
nothing  but  feathers  ;  afterwards  they  got  hold  of  a 
living  animal,  and  this  was  the  Cuckoo  that  had 
waked  so  very  opportunely  for  its  own  safety.  It 
was,  indeed  (continues  our  historian),  brisk  and 
lively,  hut  wholly  naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and 
without  any  winter  provision  in  its  hoFe.  This 
Cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive  in 
the  stove  ;  but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a  second 
song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us*". 

A  fcw  years  ago  a  young  Cuckoo  was  found  in  a 
torpid  state,  in  the  thicl-est  part  of  a  close  furze- 
bush  :  when  taken  up  it  soon  discovered  signs  of 
life,  but  was  quite  destitute  of  feathers  ;  being  kept 
warm,  and  carefully  fed,  it  grew  and  recovered  its 
coat.  In  the  spring  following  it  made  its  escape, 
and  in  flying  across  the  river  Tyne  was  hc«rj  to 
give  its  usual  call  j-. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  as*;ert  as  a  gener.il  fact  that 
the  Cuckoos  remain  torpid  in  this  country  during 
the  winter,  because  half  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  not  so 
many,  instances  have  been  recorded  of  their  having 
been  found  in  this  state.  We  are  led  much  rather 
to  suppose  that  these  accidental  occurrences  have 
arisen  probably  from  their  being  young  birds  that 
had  not  been  strong  enough  to  leave  us  at  the  usual 
time  of  migration,    and  had  therefore    sought   for 


•  WiUoghby,  93,      t  Introduction  to  Bewick's  Birds,  p.  i 
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shelter  and  warmth  in  the  places  where  {hey  have 
been  discovered. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  arc  more  male  CucIcdos 
than  females :  Mr.  Pennant  observed  that  five  male 
birds  were  caught  in  a  trap  in  one  season  ;  and  Dr. 
latham  says,  that  out  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  that 
he  attended  to,  chance  never  directed  him  to  a  fe- 
male. The  males  alone  being  vocal  may,  however, 
be  one  cause  why  our  specimens  are  chiefly  of  this 
sex,  their  note  directing  the  gunner  to  take  ainij 
while  the  female  is  secured  by  her  silence. 

The  young  birds,  though  helpless  and  foolish  kt 
a  great  length  of  time,  may  be,  and  often  are, 
brought  up  tame,  so  as  to  become  familiar.  In  this 
state  they  will  eat  bread  and  milk,  frulls,  insects, 
eggs,  and  flesh  either  cooked  or  raw  ;  but  in  a  state 
of  nature  they  are  supposed  to  live  principally  on 
caterpillars.  When  fat,  they  are  said  to  be  as  good 
eating  as  the  Land  Rail*. 

THE    BF,E    CUCKOO    OR    MOROC  f . 

The  Bee  Cuckoo,  in  its  external  appearance,  does 
not  much  dift^er  from  the  common  sparrow  ;  except 
that  it  is  somewhat  larger,  and  rather  of  a  tighter 
colour:  it  has  also  a  yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder, 
and  the  fcalhers  of  its  tail  are  dashed  with  white. 

This  bird  is  peculiar  for  its  faculty  of  discover- 
ing and  pointing  out  to  man,  and  to  the  animal 


»  Latham.— Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  :.  33:. 

■)■  Synonyms.— Cucul us  indicator.     Unn Coucou   indici- 

tour.     £■./■.— Honey  Guide.  Motoc.    S^Mrrman, 
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Called  the  Ratel  *,  the  nests  of  wild  bees.  It  is  itself 
exceedingly  fond  both  of  honey  and  the  bee- maggots; 
and  it  knows  that,  when  a  nest  is  plundered,  some  of 
it  must  fall  to  the  ground,  which  consequently 
falls  to  its  share:  but,  in  general,  some  part  is  pur- 
posely left  by  the  plunderers  as  a  reward  for  its  ser- 
vices. The  way  in  which  this  bird  communicates  to 
others  the  discovery  it  has  made,  is  as  surprising  as. 
it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  its  principal  meal 
times;  at  least  it  is  then  that  it  shews  the  greatest 
inclination  to  come  forth,  and  with  a  grating  cry  of 
ehsrr,  cherr,  cherr,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
Katel,  as  well  as  of  the  Hottentots  and  Colonists, 
of  whose  country  it  is  a  native.  Somebody  then 
generally  repairs  to  the  place  whence  the  sound 
proceeds;  when  the  bird,  all  the  while  continually 
repeating  its  cry  of  cherr,  cherr,  eherr,  flies  on 
slowly  and  by  degrees  towards  the  quarter  where  the 
swarm  of  bees  have  taken  up  their  abode.  The 
persons  thus  invited  accordingly  follow,  taking  great 
care  at  the  same  time  not  to  frighten  their  guide  by 
any  unusual  notse,  but  rather  to  answer  it  now  and 
then  with  a  soft  and  veiy  gentle  whistle,  by  way  of 
letting  the  bird  know  that  its  call  is  attended  to. 
When  the  bees-nest  is  at  soma  distance,  the  bird 
often  maki:s  long  slages  or  flights,  waiting  for  its 
sporting  companions  between  each  flight,  and  calling 
to  them  again  to  come  on ;  but  it  flies  to  shorter 
distances,  and  repeats  its  cry  more  frequently  and 
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with  greater  earnestness,  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  the  nest.  When  the  bird  has  some* 
times,  in  consequence  of  its  great  impatience,  got 
too  far  a-head  of  its  followers,  but  particularly  whenj 
on  account  of  the  unevenncss  of  the  ground,  iU 
followers  have  not  been  able  to  ieep  pace  with  it, 
it  has  flown  back.  1q  meet  them,  and  with  redoubW 
cries,  denoting  slill  greater  impatience,  has  upbraid' 
cd  tliem  for  being  so  tardy.  When  it  comes  Id 
the  bees  nest,  whether  it  be  built  in  ihc  cleft  of  a 
rock,  or  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  some  cavity  of  the 
earth,  it  hovers  over  the  spot  for  the  space  of  a  few 
SKconds  (a  circumstance  to  which  Dr.  Sparrman  ws* 
twice  eye-witness) ;  after  which  it  sits  in  silence,  and 
for  the  most  part  concealed,  in  some  neighbouring 
tree  or  bush,  in  expectation  of  what  may  happen, 
and  with  a  view  of  coming  in  for  its  share  of  the 
booty.  It  is  probable  that  this  bird  always  hovtri 
more  or  less,  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  OTer 
the  becs-ncst,  before  it  hides  itself,  though  the  peo- 
ple do  not  always  pay  attention  to  this  circumstances 
at  all  events,  however,  one  may  be  assured  that 
the  becs-nest  is  very  near,  when,  after  the  bird  ba) 
guided  its  followers  to  some  distance,  it  is  on  a  sud- 
den silent. 

Having,  in  consequence  of  the  bird's  direction?, 
found  and  plundered  the  nest,  they  usually,  by  wsj' 
of  acknowledgment,  leave  it  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  part  of  the  comb  in  which  the  young  bees 
are  hatching;  which  is  probably  to  the  bird  tbo 
most  delicate  morsel  *. 
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This  account  of  Sparrman  has  met  with  severe 
though  somewhat  ill-natured  animadversions  from 
the  pea  of  Mr.  Bruce.  We  shall  insert  them  in  his 
own  words.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  for  my  own 
part  conceive,  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many 
thousand  hives,  that  there  was  any  use  for  giving  to 
a  bird  a  peculiar  instinct  or  faculty  of  discovering 
honey,  when,  at  the  same  time,  nature  hath  deprived 
bim  of  the  power  of  availing  himself  of  any  advan- 
tage from  the  discovery ;  for  man  seems  in  this  case 
to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  Moroc,  which  is 
very  difFerent  from  the  common  and  ordinary  course 
of  things :  man  certainly  needs  him  notj  for  on 
every  tree,  and  on  every  hillock,  he  may  see  plenty 
of  honey  at  his  own  deliberate  disposal.  I  cannot 
then  but  think,  with  all  submission  to  these  natural 
philosophers,  (Dr.  Sparrman,  and  Jerome  Lobo, 
who  has  also  given  an  account  of  this  bird,)  that  the 
whole  of  this  is  an  improbable  fiction :  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  a  single  person  in  Abyssinia  suggest,  that 
either  this  or  any  other  bird  had  such  a  property. 
Sparrman  says  it  was  not  known  to  any  inhabitant  of 
the  Cape,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Moroc  was  in 
Abyssinia  ;  it  was  a  secret  of  nature  hid  from  all  but 
these  two  great  men,  and  I  most  willingly  leave  it 
among  the  catalogue  of  their  particular  disco- 
veries." 

Dr.  Sparrman  says,  that  a  nest  which  was  shown 
to  him  for  that  of  this  bird  was  composed  of  slender 
filaments  of  bark,  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a 
bottle  ;  the  neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and 
ft  string  in  an  arched  shape  was  suspended  across  the 
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opening,  fastened  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the 
bird  to  perch  on. 

Mr.  Bgrrow,  who  in  the  years  1797  and  1798  tra- 
velled into  the  interior  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  fully  confirms  the  truth  of  Dr.  Sparrnian's 
account.  He  says,  that  cveiy  one  there  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Moroc  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
certainty  either  respecting  the  bird  or  its  information 
of  the  repositarics  of  the  bees.  He  tells  us  further, 
that  it  indicates  to  the  inhabitants  with  equal  cer- 
tainty the  dens  of  lions,  tigers,  hyaenas,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  and  noxious  animals.  M.  Le  Vaillant 
says  that  the  Hottentots  are  very  partial  to  the 
Moroc  on  account  of  the  service  it  renders  them, 
and  that  once  when  he  was  about  to  shoot  one,  they 
on  that  account  begged  him  to  spare  its  life*. 


THB    WRYNECKf. 

The  bill  of  the  Wryneck  is  roundiih,  sllglitf/ 
curved  and  weak.  The  nostrils  are  bare  of  feathers, 
and  somewhat  concave.  The  tongue  is  long, 
slender,  and  armed  at  the  point.  There  are  ten 
flexible  feathers  in  the  tail ;  and  the  feet  are  formed 
for  climbing,  the  toes  being  placed  two  backward 
and  two  forward. 

This  bird  (for  there  is  only  a  single  species  of  the 

•  Travelg  iit  Africa,  i.  116. 

+  SiNOHYMS. — Yum  torquilla.    Lim.  —  TopcoI.     Baf." 

Barley  Bird,  in  several  part*  of  EngUod. Biw.Birdtff.  til. 
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tribe)  is  well  known  in  most  parts  (rf'England.  In  the 
form  of  its  tongue  and  toes  it  resembles  the  wood- 
peckers, but  the  weakness  of  the  bill  prevents  Its 
being  arranged  with  that  tribe. 

It  boasts  but  few  colours,  its  plumage  consisting 
principally  of  ditFerent  shades  of  brown ;  but  these 
are  so  beautifully  blended  together,  as,  on  the 
whole,  to  give  it  a  very  elegant  appearance.  It  ia 
about  the  size  of  a  lark.  The  bill  is  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  pale  lead  colour  :  the 
tongue,  when  extended,  appears  shaped  like  a  worm. 
A  list  of  black  and  rusty  strokes  divides  the  top 
of  the  head  and  the  back :  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  ash-coloured,  beautifully  traversed 
with  fine  lines  o{  black  and  reddish  brown.  The 
quill-feathers  are  dusky,  but  each  web  is  marked 
with  rust-coloured  spots.  The  chin  and  breast  are 
of  a  light  yellowish  brown,  adorned  with  sharp- 
pointed  bars  of  black.  The  tail  consists  of  ten 
weak  feathers,  broad  at  their  ends,  of  a  pale  ash- 
colour,  marked  with  black  and  red,  and  haying 
four  cqui-distant  bars  of  black. — The  female  is  of  a 
paler  colour  than  the  male. 

The  Wryneck  builds  in  holes  in  trees  an  artless 
nest,  in  which  eight  or  ten  perfectly  white  eggs  are 
deposited.  Dr.  Derham  tells  us,  that  although  these 
birds  arc  far  from  being  any  way  terrible,  yet  when 
in  danger  they  have  such  singular  contortions  of  their 
neck,  and  such  odd  motions  with  their  head,  that, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  be  so  much  alarmed 
at  them  that  he  wns  entirely  deterred  from  either 
taking  their  nesls  or  touching  the  birds,  daring  no 
X  2 


more  to  venture  his  hand  into  their  holes,  than  if  a 
serpent  had  lodged  in  them*.  The  young  ones 
while  in  the  nest  will  also  hiss  like  so  many  snakes  ; 
which  may  afford  an  additional  preventative  against 
the  nest  being  plundered. 

Their  food  consists  principally  of  ants  and  other 
insects,  of  which  they  find  great  abundancelodged 
in  the  bark  and  crevices  of  trees.  They  also  fre- 
quent grass  plots  and  ant-hills;  into  which  they  dart 
their  tongues,  and  from  whence  they  draw  out  their 
prey.  Mr.  White,  in  his  Naturalist's  Calendar,  tells  us 
that  these  are  so  long  as  to  coil  round  their  heads. 

The  manners  of  this  species  were  minutely  ex- 
amined by  taking  a  female  from  her  nest,  and  con- 
fining her  in  a  cage  for  some  days.  A  quantity  of 
mould,  with  ants  and  their  grubs,  was  given  to 
her ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  tongue 
darted  forward  and  retracted,  with  such  velocity, 
and  such  unerring  aim>  that  it  never  returned  with- 
out either  an  ant  or  a  grub  adhering  to  its  viscous 
extremity,  not  transfixed  by  it  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. While  feeding  the  body  was  altogether  mo- 
tionless ;  the  head  only  being  turned  ;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  tongue  was  so  rapid  that  the  grabs, 
which  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  were  more  conspi- 
cuous than  the  tongue,  had  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  moving  to  the  mouth  by  attraction,  as  a  small 
particle  of  iron  flies  to  a  magnet.  The  bill  was 
rarely  used  except  to  remove  the  mould  in  order  to 
get  more  readily  at  the  insects.     Where  the  earth, 

*  Physico-Theolojy. 
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was  hollow  the  tongue  was  thrust  into  the  cavities  to 
rouse  the  ants  :  for  this  purpose  the  horny  extremity 
is  very  serviceable,  as  a  guide  to  it  into  the  interior*. 
The  Wryneck,  is  a  solitary  bird,  never  being 
seen  in  any  otlicr  society  than  in  that  of  its  owtt 
mate  :  and  even  this  is  only  transitoryj  for  as  soon  as 
the  domestic  union  is  dissolved,  which  is  in  the 
month  of  September,  each  retires  and  migrates  hy 
itself,  and  does  not  return  till  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  voice  of  these  birds  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
smaller  species  of  hawks.  They  also  sometimes  make 
a  noise  like  a  grashopper. 
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THE  WOODPECKER  TRIBE, 

The  Woodpeckers  are  a  very  singular  race  of  birds; 
that  live  almost  entirely  on  insects,  which  they  pick 
out  of  decayed  trees  and  from  the  bark  of  such  as  are 
sound.  These  they  transfix  and  draw  out  of  their  cre- 
vices by  means  of  the  tongue,  which  is  bony  at  the 
end,  barbed,  and  furnished  with  a  curious  apparatus  of 
muscles  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  forwards  with 
great  force.  Their  bill  is  also  so  strong  and  powerful; 
that  by  means  of  it  they  are  able  to  perforate  even 
such  trees  as  are  perfectly  sound  :  in  the  holes  they 
thus  make  their  nests  are  constructed.  TRteir  voice 
is  very  acute  and  unpleasant. 


•  Montaguj  art.  Wryneck. 
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The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  angular,  and  the 
end,  in  most  of  the  species,  formed  like  a  wedge, 
for  the  piercing  of  trees.  The  nostrils  are  covered 
with  bristles.  The  tongue  is  very  long,  slender,  cy- 
lindrical, bony,  hard  and  jagged  at  the  end.  The 
toes  are  placed  two  forward  and  two  backward;  and 
the  tail  consists  of  ten  hard,  stiff,  and  sharp-pointed 
feathers. 

THE   BLACK    WOODPECKER*, 


H  This  Woodpecker  weighs  about   eleven  ounces. 

w  Its  plumage  is  black,  except  the  crown  of  the  head, 

L  UFhich  is  of  a  rich  crimson.  The  head  of  the  female  is 

only  marked  with  red  behind. 

It  inhabits  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  screral 
of  the  northern  regions,  and  is  migratory.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  found  in  this  country. 

This  bird  lives  on  insects,  which  it  catches  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  betwixt  the  bark  and  wood.  It 
darts  out  its  Jong  tongue,  sometimes  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  the  bill,  spits  the  insects  on  the 
end,  and  then  with  a  very  quick  motion  retract* 
it  and  swallows  them.  The  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  very  stiff,  and  so  firmljr  set  into  the  rump, 
that  when  the  bird  has  fastened  its  claws  into  the 

t  inequalities  of  the  bark,  he  places  his  strong  tail 
feathers  against  it,  and  thus,  standing  as  it  were 
erect,  fom)s  a  hole  by  means  of  its  bill.  It  is  able  to 
pierce  not  only  sound  but  hard  trees,  as  the  oak  aod 
; 


*  Stnontms. — Picus  Mtrtiuf.     Lim.^Pic   Noir.    Buj^,—' 
prpatut  Stack  Woodpecker.  Ftnn. 
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hornbeam.  Tbis  hole  is  enlarged  witbin  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  depositing  its  nest.  The  da- 
mage it  does  to  timber  by  this  means  is  very  great*. 
The  female  lays  two  or  three  white  egga.  This 
bird  has  a  very  loud  note,  and  feeds  on  caterpillari 
and  insects. 

THE  WHITE-BILLEP  WOODPECKIH.-!-.  ' 

This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow.  The  bill 
is  white,  three  inches  long  and  channelled.  On  the 
head  is  a  red  pointed  crest  ;  the  head  itself  and  the 
body  ifi  general  are  black  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
back^  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  white. 
From  the  eye  a  white  stripe  arises,  and  passes  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  down  to  the  back. 

It  is  found  in  Carolina^  Virginia,  and  various 
parts  of  South  America,  where  the  Spanish  settlers 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Carpenter,  from  the  noise 
that  it  makes  with  its  bill  against  the  trees  tn  the 
woods.  This  is  heard  at  a  very  great  distance ;  and 
when  several  of  them  are  at  work  together,  the  sound 
is  not  much  unlike  that  proceeding  from  woodmen 
or  carpenters.  It  rattles  its  bill  against  the  sides  of 
the  orifice  till  even  the  woods  resound,  A  bushel 
of  chips,  a  proof  of  its  labours,  is  often  to  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  On  examination  their  holes 
have  been  generally  found  of  a  winding  form,  the 

»  Phil.Tran.voI.xxix.  p.  jag. 

t  SitHONTMs — Picia  principalis.  Linn.—Gnnd  Re  Noir  ■ 

bee  Wane,    iii^'.— Largeit  White-billed  Woodpecker,    Calciby 

White-billed  Woodpecker.  Laibam, 
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of  the         I 
int  has         I 


better  to  protect  their  nest  from  the  effects 
weather. 

Catesby,  from  whose  work  the  above  account 
been  principally  taken,  says  likewise  that  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  make  a  kind  of  coronets  with  the  bills 
of  these  birds,  by  setting  them  in  a  wreath  with  the 
points  outwards  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
would  purchase  them  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
buck-skins  per  bill*. 

THE    RED-HEADED    WOODPECKER-}". 

The  present  species  is  about  nine  inches  long'} 
with  a  bill  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  of  a  lead 
colour  with  a  black  tip.  The  head  and  neck  are  of 
a  most  beautiful  crimson  ;  the  back  and  wings 
black;  the  rump,  breast  and  belly  white;  and  the 
first  ten  quills  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white, 
and  the  rest  white  with  black  shatts.  It  inhabits 
Carolina,  Canada,  and  most  other  parts  of  North 
America,  migrating  southwards  according  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather. 

According  toKalm  the  Rcd-headcd  Woodpeckers 
are  very  common  birds,  and  exceedingly  destructive 
to  the  maize-fields  and  orchards,  picking  the  ears  of 
maize,  and  destroying  vast  quantities  of  apples.  They 
attack  the  trees  in  flocks,  and  eat  so  much  of  the 
fruit  that  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left.  In  some  years 
they  are  much  more  numerous  than  others.     A  prc- 


•   CaUabj-,  t.  16. 

+  SvNONvMB,— Picus  Eryihrocephaliw.    Linn.- 
gillie.  EuJ', — H«l-be»ded  Woodpecker,  Latham. 
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tnium  of  twopence  per  head  was  formerly  paid  from 
the  |)tib!ic  funds  of  some  of  the  Slates,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  extirpte  the  breed:  but  this  has  been 
mach  neglecled  of  late. 

They  remain  the  whole  year  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina, but  are  by  no  means  in  such  numbers  in 
winlcr  as  during  summer.  In  the  winter  they  are 
very  tame,  and  are  frequently  known  to  come  into 
the  houses  in  the  same  manner  as  the  redbreast  does 
in  England. 

They  build,  like  the  other  species,  in  holes  that 
they  form  in  the  trees,  but  generally  pretty  high 
from  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  noise  they  make 
with  their  bills  in  this  operation  may  be  heard  more  " 
than  a  mile.  Their  flesh  is  by  many  people  accounted 
good  eating. 


THE  NUTHATCH  TRIBE. 


The-  characters  of  this  tribe  are,  a  bill  for  the 
most  part  straight,  having  on  the  lower  mandible  a 
small  angle  :  small  nostrils  covered  with  bristles: 
p  short  tongue,  horny  at  the  end  and  jagged  :  toes 
placed  three  forward  and  one  backward  ;  the  middle 
toe  joined  closely  at  the  base  to  both  the  outer 
ones  ;  and  the  back  toe  as  large  as  the  middle 
pne. 

In  the  manners  of  the  difFi;rent  species,  which 
ycry  nearly  correspon4  with  those  of  the  following. 


;  EDROPEAW   NUTHATCK. 


^ 


the  only  one  found  in  England,  weobsen'C  a  consi- 
derable alliance  to  the  woodpeckers.  Most  of  them 
feed  on  insects,  and  some  on  nuts  ;  from  whence  their 
English  name  was  derived. 

THE    EUHOPEAN    NUTHATCH*. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches  and  three 
quarters.  The  bill  is  strong  and  straight,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  upper  mandible 
black,  and  the  lower  white.  AH  the  upper  part*  of 
the  body  are  of  a  blueish  grey  :  the  cheeks  and  chin 
are  white ;  the  breast  and  belly  pale  orange  coloured  ; 
and  the  quills  dusky.  The  tail  is  short,  and  consists  of 
twelve  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  of  which  are 
grey,  the  two  outer  spotted  with  white,  and  the  rest 
dusky.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow ;  the  claws  are  large, 
and  the  back  one  very  strong. 

It  is  a  shy  and  solitary  bird,  and,  like  the  wood- 
pecker, frequents  the  woods  and  runs  up  and  down 
the  trees. — It  often  moves  its  tail  like  the  wagtail. 

The  Nuthatch,  the  squirrel,  and  the  field-niouse, 
which  live  much  on  hazel-nuts,  have  each  a  very 
pleasing  way  of  getting  at  the  kernel.  Of  the  two 
latter,  the  squirrel,  after  rasping  off  the  small  end, 
splits  the  shell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as  a 
man  does  with  his  knife  ;  the  field-mouse  nibbles  a 
hole  with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a 


•  SvNONTMS.— Sitta  Europea.     /,in«.— Siltlelle  ou  Torchepot. 
£m/.— Nuthatch  or  Nut-jobber.  //'jV/j/^/'Aj.— Woodcrackcr.  Plaii. 

— Nutbreaktr.    jllbin. — European  Nutbitch.  Latham. Btvi* 
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whimble,  and  yet  so  small  that  one  would  woader 
how  (he  kernel  could  be  extracted  through  it ;  while 
the  I^uthatcb  picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with  his 
hill:  but,  as  this  artist  has  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut 
firm  while  he  pierces  it,  like  an  adroit  workman 
be  fixes  it  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  in  some  cleft  of  a 
tree,  or  in  some  crevice ;  when,  standing  over  it, 
he  perforates  the  stubborn  shell.  On  placing  nuti 
in  the  chink  of  a  gate-post  where  Nuthatches  have 
beenknown  to  haunt,  it  has  always  been  found  that 
those  birds  have  readily  penetrated  them.  While  at 
work  they  make  a  rapping  noise  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Plott  informs  us  that 
this  bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  sometimes  makes  a  violent  sound 
as  if  the  branch  was  rending  asunder.  Besides  nuts 
it  feeds  on  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  various  other  in- 
sects. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  in  some  hole  of  a  tree,  frequently  in  one 
that  has  been  deserted  by  the  woodpecker,  on  rotlea 
wood  mixed  with  moss.  If  the  entrance  be  too 
large,  she  nicely  stops  up  part  of  it  Vvith  clay,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  hole  for  herself  to  pass  in  and  out 
by.  While  the  hen  is  sitting,  if  a  stick  is  put  into 
the  hole  she  hisses  like  a  snake,  and  she  is  so  much 
attached  to  her  eggs  that  she  will  sooner  suffer  anj 
one  to  pluck  off  her  feathers  than  fly  away.  During 
the  time  of  incubation  she  is  assiduously  attended  by 
the  male,  who  supplies  her  with  food.  If  the  barrier 
of  plaster  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  is  destroyed 
while  these  birds  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily  replaced; 
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3  peculiar  instinct,  to  prevent  their  nest  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  woodpecker  and  other  birds  of 
superior  size  and  strength  which  build  ia  similar 
situations*. 

The  Nuthatch  is  supposed  not  to  sleep  perched 
(like  most  other  birds)  on  a  twig  ;  for  it  has  been 
observed,  that  when  kept  in  a  cage,  notwithstanding 
it  would  perch  now  and  then,  yet  at  night,  if  pos- 
sible, it  generally  crept  into  some  hole  or  corner  to 
sleep  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  perched,  or 
otherwise  at  rest,  it  had  mostly  the  head  downwards, 
or  at  least  even  with  the  body,  and  not  elevated  like 
other  birds. 

It  does  not  migrate,  but  in  winter  approaches 
nearer  inhabited  places,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in 
orchards  and  gardens, — The  young  ones  are  ac- 
counted very  good  eating. 


THE  KINGFISHER  TRIBE. 


These  birds  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  living 
principally  on  fish,  which  they  catch  with  great  dex- 
terity. They  swdlow  their  prey  whole,  but  after- 
wards bring  up  the  indigestible  parts.  Their  wings 
are  short,  yet  they  lly  very  swiftly. 

The  bill  is  triangular,  long,  unbent,  thick  and 
sharp.     The  tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  tlat,  and  acute. 

*  Montagu,  art.  Nuthatch. 
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The  feet,  except  ina  few  species,  are  formed  for  climb- 
ing, with  the  toes  two  backward  and  two  forward. 

THE  COMMON   KINGFISHER*. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  British  birds. 
Its  length  is  seven  inches,  and  breadth  eleven.  The 
bill  is  near  two  inches  long,  and  black. ;  but  the  base 
of  the  lower  mandible  is  yellow.  The  top  of  the 
head  and  the  sides  of  the  body  arc  of  a  dark  green, 
marked  with  transverse  spots  of  blue.  The  tail  is  of 
a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
dusky  orange,  white  and  black.     The  legs  are  red. 

This  bird  is  found  throughout  Europe,  where  it 
preys  on  the  smaller  tish.  It  sits  frequently  on  a 
branch  projecting  over  the  current  j  there  it  remains 
motionless,  and  often  watches  whole  hours  to  catch 
the  moment  when  a  little  fish  springs  under  its  ela- 
tion ;  it  dives  perpendicularly  into  ths  water,  where 
it  continues  several  seconds,  and  then  brings  up  the 
fish,  which  it  carries  to  land,  beats  to  deaths  and 
then  swallows. 

When  the  Kingfisher  cannot  find  a  projecting 
bough,  it  sits  on  some  stone  near  the  brink,  or  even 
on  the  gravel ;  but  the  moment  it  perceives  the  fish, 
it  takes  a  spring  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  drops 
perpendicularly  from  that  height.  Often  it  is  ob-. 
served  to  stop  short  in  its  rapid  course  and  remain 
stationary,  hovering  (in  manner  not  unlike  some  of 


I         *  Synonyms.— A  IceJo  hispida.     iinn.— Mat  tin- i)Lcheur  on 
I     AIcyoQ.     Buff. — European  Klngfiiher.     Ptm. — Connnon  King* 
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the  hawk  tribe)  over  the  same  spot  for  several  se- 
conds, Such  is  its  mode  in  winter,  when  the  muddy 
swell  of  ihe  stream  or  the  thickness  of  the  ice  con- 
strains it  to  leave  the  rivers,  and  ply  along  the  sides 
of  the  unfrozen  brooks.  At  each  pause  it  continues, 
as  itwere,  suspended  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet ;  and,  when  it  would  change  its  place,  it  sinks 
and  skims  along  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the 
■water ;  then  rises  and  halts  again.  This  repeated  and 
almost  continual  exercise  shews  that  the  bird  dives  for 
many  small  objects,  fishes  or  insects,  and  often  in 
Tain ;  for  in  this  way  it  passes  over  many  a  league. 

*'  The  Kingfishers,"  says  M.  Gmelin,  *'  are  seen 
all  over  Siberia,  and  their  feathers  are  employed  by 
the  Tartars  and  the  Ostiacs  for  many  superstitioDS 
uses.  The  former  pluck  them,  cast  them  into  wa- 
ter, and  carefully  preserve  such  as  float ;  and  they 
pretend,  that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  they 
touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes,  she  must  fall  in 
love  with  them.  The  Ostiacs  take  the  skin,  the  bill 
and  the  claws  of  this  bird,  and  shut  them  in  a  purse; 
and  as  long  as  they  preserve  this  sort  of  amulet  they 
believe  that  they  have  no  ill  to  fear.  The  person  who 
taught  me  this  mean  of  living  happy  could  not 
forbear  shedding  tears;  he  told  me  that  the  loss  o( 
such  a  skin  that  he  had,  caused  him  to  lose  also  his 
wife  and  his  goods.  I  told  him  that  such  a  bird 
could  not  be  very  rare,  since  a  countryman  of  his 
had  brought  me  one,  with  its  skin  and  feathers :  he 
was  much  surprised,  and  said  that  if  he  had  the  luck 
to  find  one  he  would  give  it  to  no  person*." 


»  Voyage  en  Siberie,  pij  M.  Gmelin,  quoted  ia  Buffoo'i 
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M.  D'Aubenton  kept  these  birds  for  several 
months  by  means  of  small  fish  put  inlu  basons  of 
water,  on  which  they  fed;  for,  on  experiment,  they 
refused  all  other  kinds  of  nourishment. 

The  Kingfisher  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
seven  or  more,  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
stream  that  it  frecjuents.  Dr.  Heysham  had  a  female 
brought  alive  to  him  at  Carlisle,  by  a  boy  who  said 
he  had  taken  it  the  preceding  night  when  sitting  on 
her  eggs.  His  information  on  the  subject  was,  that 
**  having  often  observed  these  birds  frequent  a  bank 
upon  the  river  Peteril,  he  had  watched  them  care- 
'  fully,  and  at  last  saw  them  go  into  a  small  hole  in 
the  bank.  The  hole  was  too  strait  to  admit  his 
hand,  but  as  it  was  made  in  soft  mould  he  easily 
enlarged  it.  It  was  upwards  of  half  a  yard  long : 
at  the  end  of  it  the  eggs,  which  were  six  in  num- 
ber, were  placed  upon  the  bare  mould,  without  the 
smallest  appearance  of  a  nest."  The  eggs  were 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  yellow-hammer, 
and  of  a  transparent  white  colour  •.  J  t  appears  from 
a  still  later  account  than  this,  that  the  direction  of  the 
holes  is  always  upward,  that  they  are  enlarged  at  the 
end,  and  have  there  a  kind  of  bedding  formed  of  the 
bones  of  small  fish,  and  some  other  substances,  evi« 
dently  the  castings  of  the  parent  animals.  This  13 
generally  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mixed  in  with 
the  earth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
male  and  female  come  to  this  spot  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  eject  the  refuse  of  their  food,  for  some 

*  Hejtiam  in  HutchinMD's  Cunbeiland,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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time  before  the  latter  begins  to  lay ;  and  that  the/ 
dry  it  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently known  to  continue  in  the  hole  for  hours, 
long  before  they  have  eggs.  On  this  disgorged 
matter  the  female  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs.  When 
the  young  are  nearly  full- feathered  they  are  ex- 
tremely voracious ;  and  the  old  birds  not  supplying 
tbcm  with  all  the  food  they  could  devour,  they  are 
continually  chirping,  and  may  be  discovered  by  tfaeir 
noise. 

It  was  once  believed  that,  when  the  body  of  a 
Kingfisher  was  susjicnded  hy  a  thread,  some  mag- 
Dctic  influence  always  turned  its  breast  to  the  north. 
This,  however,  is  as  fabulous  as  that  it  will  preserve 
woollen  cloth  from  the  depredations  of  moths  *, 

I  The  Creepers  are  dispersed  through  most  codii- 

K  tries  of  the  globe.     They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  in 

H  search  of  which  they  run  up  and  down  the   stems 

H  Bnd  branches  of  trees.    Most  of  the  species  breed  io 

W  Lollows  of  trees,  where  ihcy  lay  many  eggs. 

B  Their  bill  is  much  curved,  slender  and  pointed. 

H  The  tongue  is  generally  acute,  (though  sometimes 

H  flat,)  fringed  or  tubular.     The  legs  are  strong,  and 

^L  formed  with  three  toes  forward. 


THE  CREEPER  TRIBE. 


'  Montagu,  art,  King£Eliei 
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THE  COMMON   CREEPER*. 

There  is  only  one  of  the  British  birds  smaller  than 
the  present,  Its  weight  being  no  more  than  five 
drams.  The  icngth  of  its  feathers,  and  the  manner 
that  it  has  of  ruffling  them,  give  it  however  an  ap- 
pearance of  size  that  it  is  by  no  mean';  entitled  to. 
Its  bill  is  hooked ;  and  its  legs  slender,  with  the  claws 
very  long,  to  enable  it  to  creep  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  frees  in  search  of  insects.  Its  colour  is 
a  mixed  grey,  with  the  under  parts  white.  The 
quill  feathers  of  the  wings  are  brown,  and  several  of 
them  are  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is  long,  and 
consists  of  tWL'Ive  stift'  feathers.  It  is  found  both  in, 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  North  America,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia. 

This  little  bird  seems  peculiarly  fond  of  the  so- 
ciety of  man)  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  oficn  protected  by  his  in- 
terested care.  From  observing  its  utility  in  destroy- 
ing insects,  It  has  long  been  a  custom,  in  many  parls 
of  the  United  Slates,  to  fix  a  small  box  at  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  in  gardens  and  about  houses,  as  a  place 
for  it  to  huild  in.  In  these  boxes  the  animals  form 
their  nest  and  hatch  their  young,  which  the  parent 
birds  feed  with  a  vaficly  of  different  insects,  particu- 
larly those  species  that  are  injurious  in  gardens. 
A  gentleman  who  was  at   the  trouble  of  vvalcliing 
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these  birds  for  the  purpose,  observed  that  the  parents 
generally  went  from  the  nest  and  returned  with  in- 
sects from  forty  to  sixty  times  in  an  hour,  and  that 
in  one  particular  hour  they  carried  food  no  fewer 
than  seventy-one  times.  In  this  business  they  were 
engaged  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Sup- 
posing twelve  hours  to  be  occupied  in  it,  a  sing! 
pair  of  these  birds  would  destroy  at  least  six  hundred 
insects  in  the  course  of  one  day,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  two  birds  only  took  a  single  insect  each 
time.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  often  took 
more  *. 

We  suspect  it  is  this  bird  that  Mr.  St.  John  has 
called  a  Wren,  recording  the  following  story  of  its 
bravery  and  selfishness.  Three  birds  had  built 
their  nests  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  A 
swallow  had  affixed  hers  in  the  corner  of  the  piazza 
next  his  housej  a  bird  he  calls  a  Phebe  in  the  other 
corner;  and  a  Wren  possessed  a  little  box  which 
he  had  made  on  purpose  and  hung  between.  These 
were  all  quite  tame.  The  Wren  had  for  some  time 
shown  signs  of  dislike  to  the  box  which  had  been 
given  to  it,  though  it  was  not  known  on  what  ac- 
count. At  length,  however,  it  resolved,  small  as  it 
was,  to  drire  the  Swallow  from  its  habitation,  and, 
astonishing  to  say  it,  succeeded,  "  Impudence,"  say* 
Mr.  St.  John,  "  gets  the  better  of  modesty  ;  and  this 
exploit  was  no  sooner  performed  than  it  removed 
every  material   to  its  own  box  with   the  most   ad- 

*  Barton's  Fragments  of  ih*  Na!ural  Hiatory  of  Pcnnsylva- 

W\i,  p.  32. 
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I  Yii5rablc  clexlcrity.  The  signs  of  triumph  appeared 
very  visible  5  it  fluttered  its  wings  with  uncommon 
velocity ;  and  an  universal  joy  was  perceivable  in  all 
its  movements.  The  peaceable  Swallow,  like  the 
passive  Quaker,  meekly  sat  at  a  small  distance,  and 
never  offered  the  least  resistance.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  plunder  carried  away,  than  ihe  injured  bird 
went  to  work  with  unabated  ardour,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  depredations  were  repaired."  Mr.  St.  John,  to 
.prevent  any  repetition  of  the  same  violence,  removed 
the  Wren's  box  to  another  part  of  ih^  house  *. 

In  America  the  Creeper  hatches  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  has  generally  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs  at  a  time. 

THE    RED    CREEPERf. 

This  dimlnulive  inhabitant  of  New  Spain,  smaller 
even  than  the  last  species,  we  mention  merely  for 
ihe  purpose  of  describing  its  nest,  which  is,  unlike 
those  of  most  of  the  others,  pensile. 

It  is  formed  not  unlike  a  chemisi's  retort  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  through  which  the  bird  nscenda 
to  its  offspring  placed  in  the  bulb  at  the  top,  lis 
length  is  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches,  and  it  is  sus- 
pended lo  the  most  extreme  and  tender  branches  of 
the  trees  by  means  of  a  kind  of  woven  work  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  exterior  of  the  nest.  In  the 
broadest  part    of  the  bulb   it   measures   about    six: 


•  Lei 


n  of  an  American  Farmer,  p.  40. 
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inches  in  diameter.  Within,  it  is  lined  with  C5r-» 
tremely  soft  and  downy  materials  to  guard  the^  bodies 
of  the  tender  young  from  injury ;  and  it  is  altoge- 
ther so  very  light  as  to  be  driven  about  by  the  most 
gentle  breeze  *^ 


>i     I    I        iv'<        !*■ 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD  TRIBE. 


The  Hunlmitfg  Birds  are  the  feast  of  all  the  fea* 
thered  tribe.  They  arc  natives  of  the  Warmer  parrs 
of  America,  and  of  some  of  the  West-India  islands, 
and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  man- 
ners. Their  principal  food  is  the  nectar  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tubular  flowers,  which  they  extract,  Kke 
bees,  while  on  the  wing,  by  means  of  their  long  and 
slender  bill.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  hum- 
ming noise  they  make  with  their  wings;  which  is 
even  louder  than  their  voice.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  construct  an  elegant  hemispherical  nest,  icr 
which  they  lay  two  small  white  eggs  that  are  hatched 
by  the  sitting  of  the  male  and  female  alternately. 
The  young  are  often  attacked  and  devoured  by" 
spiders. — These  birds  may  be  taken  by  blowing  wa- 
ter upon  them  from  a  tube,  for  the  finest  shot  in  the 
world  would  blow  them  to  pieces. — Small  as   they 


*  Seba,  p.  70.  t.  42.— p.  io6,  t.  CQ, 
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are,  they  are  extremely  bold  and  pugnacious ;  and 
their  flight  is  very  rapid.  Their  colours  are  too  bril- 
liant to  be  expressed  by  any  pencil. 

The  characters  of  the  tribe  arc,  a  slender  weak 
biltj  incLirvated  in  some  species,  in  others  siraight: 
the  nostrils  minute:  the  tongue  very  long,  and 
formed  of  two  conjoined  cylindrira!  tubes  :  the 
legs  weak  :  the  toes  placed  three  forward  and  one 
li.ick.ivard ;  and  the  tail  consisting  of  ten  fca- 
thers. 

THE  RED-THROATED  HUMMING   BIRD*. 

The  length  of  this  diminutive  creature  is  a  little 
more  than  three  inches;  and  that  of  its  bill  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch.  The  male  is  green  gold  on  the  upper 
part,  with  a  changeable  copjier  gloss  ;  the  under  parts 
are  grey.  The  throat  and  fore-part  of  the  neck  are  of 
a  ruby  colour ;  in  some  lights  as  bright  as  fire.  When 
viewed  sidewa3's  the  feathers  appear  nuixcd  with  gold, 
and  bencalli  of  a  dull  garnet  colour.  The  two  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  l:iil  arc  the  same  as  the  upper  plu- 
mage, and  the  rest  are  brown- — The  female,  instead 
of  the  bright  ruby  throat,  has  only  a  few  obscur-c 
small  brown  spots  j  and  all  the  outer  tail  feathers, 
which  in  the  male  arc  plain,  are  in.  the  female  tipped 
with  white.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black  in  bolh 
sexes. 


*   Stsokyms.— Trochllua    eolubris.      Lkn.—RMs. 
Humming  Bird.     CaleSy. — Red-throated  Hone/ -sucker. 
^-  ficd  itiioaled  Humming  Bird.     Lstbam. 
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This  beautiful  Kttle  creature  is  as  admirable  for  ita 
vast  swiftness  in  the  air,  and  its  manner  of  feedingj^  ai^ 
for  the  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 

It  flies  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  foU 
Rowing ;  and  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  so  rapid  at 
to  be  imperceptible  to  the  nicest  observer.  Light- 
ening is  scarcely  more  transient  than  its  flight^^  nor 
the  glare  more  bright  than  its  colours. 

It  never  feeds  but  upon  the  wing,  suspended  over 
the  flower  it  extracts  nourishment  from  ;  for  its  only 
food  is  the  honeyed  juice  lodged  in  the  nectaria  of 
the  flowers,  which  it  sucks  through  the  tubes  of  its 
curious  tongue.  Like  the  bee,  having  exhausted  the 
honey  of  one  flower,  it  wanders  to  the  next  in  search 
of  new  sweets.  It  admires  most  those  flowers  that 
have  the  deepest  tubes;  and  in  the  countries  which 
these  diminutive  birds  inhabit,  whoever  sets  plants  of 
this  description  before  their  windows  is  sure  to  be 
visited  by  multitudes  of  them.  It  is  very  entertain- 
ing to  see  them  swarming  around  the  flowers,  an4 
trying  every  tube  by  putting  in  their  bills.  If  ihcy 
find  that  their  brethren  have  been  beforehand,  and 
^  robbed  the  flower  of  its  honey,  they  will,  in  al  rage, 
(if  possible)  pluck  it  off,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground;; 
sometimes  they  tear  it  in  pieces. 

The  most  violent  pqssions  animate  at  times  their 
little  bodies.  They  have  often  dreadful  contests, 
when  numbers  happen  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
the  same  flower.  They  will  tilt  against  one  another 
with  such  fury,  as  if  they  meant  to  transfix  their  an- 
tagonists with  their  long  bills.     During  the  fightj^ 
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they  frequently  pursue  the  conquered  into  the  apart- 
ments of  those  houses  whose  windows  are  left  open, 
take  a  turn  round  the  room,  as  flies  do  in  England, 
and  then  suddenly  regain  the  open  air.  They  are 
fearless  of  mankind  ;  and  in  feeding  will  suffer 
persons  to  come  within  two  yards  of  them;  but 
on  a  nearer  approach  they  dart  away  with  wonderful 
swiftness.  Mr.  St.  John  says  that  their  contentions 
orten  last  till  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  is 
killed. 

This  bird  most  frequently  builds  on  the  middle  of 
a  branch  *  of  a  tree,  and  the  nest  is  so  small,  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  by  a  person  who  stands  on  the 
ground  :  any  one,  therefore,  desirous  of  seeing  it 
must  get  up  to  the  branch,  that  he  may  view  it  from 
above:  it  is  from  this  reason  that  the  nests  are  not 
more  frequently  found.  The  nest  Is  quite  round ; 
the  outside  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  green 
moss  common  on  old  pales  and  frees;  and  the  inside 
of  the  softest  vegetable  down  the  birds  can  collect. 
Sometimes  however  they  vary  the  texture,  using  flax, 
hemp,  hairs,  and  other  similar  materials.  The  female 
lays  two  eggs  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  arc  white, 
and  equal  in  thickness  \it  both  ends. 

Ferdinaudcz  Oviedo,  an  author  of  great  repute, 
speaks  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  spirited  in- 


*  This  it  not,  however,  always  the  eve,  as  they  are  often  known 
to  take  up  with  some  low  bush,  or  ev^n  a  tohacco-slalk  :  the  nesli 
liave  bcfin  seen  fixed  to  [be  side  of  a  pod  of  Oaa,  HiUfciu  eicu- 
leatua  of  Liiidkus. 
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stinct  even  of  these  diminutive  birds  in  defence  of 
their  ypung:  **  When  they  observe  any  one  climbing 
|he  tree  in  which  they  have  their  nests,  they  attack  him 
in  the  face,  attempting  to  strike  him  in  the  eyes,  and 
coming,  going,  and  returning,  with  such  swiftness^ 
that  a  rpan  would  scgrcply- credit  it  who  had  no| 
himself  seen  it*/' 

The  Humming  Bird  is  seldom  caught  alive ;  a 
friend  pf  M.  du  Pratz  had,  however,  this  pleasure.  He 
had  observed  one  of  them  enter  the  bcU  of  a 
Convolvulus;  and  as  it  had  quite  buried  itself  to  get 
at  the  bottopy,  h^  ran  immediately  to  the  place,  shut 
the  flpwer,  cut  it  from  the  stalk,  and  carried  off  the 
bird  a  prisoner.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail 
"upon  it  to  cat,  and  it  died  in  the  cpurse  p/  three  ox 
four  daysf. 

Charlevoix  informs  us  that  he  had  one  of  them  m 
Canada  fpr  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  suffered  it- 
self to  be  handled,  and  even  counterfeited  death  that 
it  might  escape*  A  slight  frost  ip  the  night  de- 
stroyed it  J. 

**  My  friend  captain  Davies  informs  me,'*  says 
Dn  liath^m  ip  his  Synopsis,  *^  that  he  kept  these 
birds  alive  for  foqr  months  by  the  following  method: 
-7-he  made  an  exact  examination  of  some  of  the  tu- 
bular flowers  with  paper,  fastened  round  a  tobacc(>» 
pipe,  and  painted  them  of  a  proper  colour :  these 
were  placed  in  the  order  pf  nature,  in  the  cage  in 


*  Pcnn.  Arct.  Zpol.  1.356.  t  P"  Pw%  p.  28j; 
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^hich  the  little  creatures  were  confined :  the  bot^ 
torus  of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  brown 
sugar  ai^d  water  as  often  as  emptied  $  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  perform  every  action ;  for 
they  febon  ffrew  familiar,  and  took  their  nourishment 
in  the  same  pnanner  as  when  ranging  at  large^ 
though  close  under  the  eye  *.'^ 


■^•-«»« 


f  Latham^  i.  ^6j^. 
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THE  STARE  TRIBE*. 


IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  straight^  and  depressed  :  tbq 
nostrils  are  guarded  above  by  a  prominent  rim  :  the 
tongue  is  hard  and  cloven;  and  the  middle  toe  is  con- 
nected to  the  outermost  as  far  as  the  first  joint, 

THE   WATER  OUZEL  f/ 

The  Water  Ouzel  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than 
the  Blackbird.  Its  bill  is  blacky  and  almost  straight. 
The  eye-lids  are  white.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a  deep  brown,  and  the  rest  of  the 
upper  parts,  the  belly,  vent  and  tail  are  black.  The 
chin,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  are  white 
or  yello\^ish.     The  legs  are  black. 

It  frequents  the  banks  of  springs  and  brooks, 
which  it  never  leaves;  preferring  the  limpid  streams 
whose  fall  is  rapid,  and  whose  bed  is  broken  with 
iitones  and  fragments  of  rocks. 


*'  The  Linnean  order  of  Passerine  Birds  commences  here. 
t  Synonyms. — Sturnus  cinclus.     Linn. — Merle  d*eau.     Bjffl 
—Water  Ouzel,  Winter  Crake.     P^TJw.^Watcr  Crow  or  FlcU 


Its  lialiifs  arc  very  singular.  Aquatic  birds,  with 
palmated  feet,  swim  or  dive;  those  which  inhabit 
the  shore?,  without  wetting  their  body,  wade  with 
their  tall  legsj  bat  the  Water  Onzci  walks  quite 
into  tlic  flood,  following  the  declivily  of  the  ground. 
|t  is  observed  to  enter  by  degrees,  till  the  water 
reaches  its  neck ;  and  it  still  aiivances,  holding  its 
head  not  higher  than  usual,  though  completely  im- 
mersed. It  continues  to  walk  under  the  water,  and 
even  descends  to  the  bottom,  where  it  saunters  as 
on  a  dry  bank.  The  following  is  M.  Herbert's  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  habit,  which  he  commu- 
picated  to  the  count  de  Buffbn  : 

"  I  lay  ambushed  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  Nantua, 
in  a  but  formed  of  pinc-branchcs  and  snow,  where 
I  was  waiting  till  a  boat,  which  was  rowing  on  tho' 
lake,  should  drive  some  wild  ducks  to  the  water'* 
edge.  Before  mc  was  a  small  inlet,  the  botlom  of 
which  gently  shelved,  that  might  be  about  two  or 
three  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  A  Water  Ouzel 
stopped  here  more  than  an  hour,  and  1  had  full  lei- 
sure to  view  ils  manoeuvres,  It  entered  into  the 
water,  disappeared,  and  again  emerged  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  inlet,  which  it  thus  repeatedly  forded. 
It  traversed  the  whole  of  the  bottom,  and  seemed  not 
lo  have  changed  its  element,  and  discovered  no  he- 
sitation or  reluctance  in  the  immersion.  However, 
I  perceived  several  times,  that  as  often  as  it  waded 
deeper  than  tlie  knee,  it  displayed  its  wings,  and 
allowed  them  to  hang  to  the  ground.  I  remarked 
too,  that  when  I  could  discern  it  at  the  boltoifiof  the 
walci'j  it  appeared  enveloped  with  eir,  which  gave  it 
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a  brilliant  surface;  like  some  sorts  of  beetles  which 
are  always  in  water  inclosed  in  a  bubble  of  air.  Its 
view  in  dropping  its  wings  on  entering  the  water 
might  be  to  confine  this  air;  it  was  certair?ly  never 
without  some,  and  it  seecned  to  quiver.  These  sin* 
gular  habits  were  unknown  to  all  the  sportsmen  with 
•^vhom  I  talked  on  the  subject;  and,  perhaps,  with- 
out the  accident  of  the  snow-hut,  in  which  I  was 
concealed,  I  should  also  have  been  ever  ignorant  of 
;hem ;  but  the  above  facts  I  can  aver,  as  the  bird 
came  quite  to  my  feet,  and  that  X  might  observe  it 
I  refrained  from  killing  it*," 

This  bird  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
female  ipakcs  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in  some  mossy 
bank  near  the  water,  of  h^y  and  dried  fibres,  lining 
it  with  dry  oak-leavjss,  and  forming  to  it  a  portico  or 
entrance  of  moss.     The  eggs  are  five  in  number, 
white,  tinged  with  a  fine  blush  of  redf  •     A  pair  of 
these  birds,  which  had  for  many  years  built  under  a 
«mall  wooden  bridge  in  Caermarthenshire,  were  found 
to  have  a  nest  early  in  May:  this  was  taken,  but  it  had 
no  eggs,  although  the  bird  flew  out  of  it  at  the  time, 
In  a  fortnight  after,  they  had  completed  another  nest 
in  the  same  place,  containing  five  eggs,  which  was 
taken;  and  in  a  month  after  this  a  third  nest,   under 
the  same  bridge,  was  taken,  that  had  in  it  fpur  eggs; 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same  birds,  ^s  no  others 
were  seen  about  that  part.     At  the  time  the  last  nest 
was  taken  the  female  was  sitting ;  and  the  instant  sh^ 

quilted  it  she  plunged  into  the  water,  and  disappear^ 

■  ■      ..  ■■'■■■  ^ 

*  BufFon.  t  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  313. 
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Ctl  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  she  emerged  at 
a  great  distance  down  the  stream. — At  another  time 
a  nest  of  the  Water  Ouzel  was  found  in  a  Steep  pro- 
jecting bank  fever  a  rivulet)  clothed  with  moss.  The 
nest  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  surrounding  male- 
rials,  that  nothing  but  one  of  the  old  birds  flying  ia 
with  a  fish  in  its  bill  could  have  led  to  the  discovery. 
The  young  were  nearly  feathered,  but  incapable  of 
flight;  and  the  moment  the  nest  was  disturbed,  they 
fluttered  out  and  dropped  into  the  water,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  persons  present,  instantly  va- 
nished, but  in  a  little  time  reappeared  at  some  di- 
stance down  the  stream  ;  and  it  was  with  difficufty 
that  two  out  of  the  five  could  be  taken. 

The  Water  Ouzel  will  sometimes  pick  up  insects 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  disturbed  it  usually 
flirts  up  its  tail,  and  makes  a  chirping  noise.  Its 
song  in  spring  is  said  to  be  very  pretty.  In  sonur 
places  it  is  supposed  to  be  migratory  *. 
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HE  Thrushes  have  the  following  generic  cha^ 
racter:  a  straightish  bill,  bending  towards  the  point, 
and  slightly  notched  near  the  end  of  the  upper  man- 
dible :  the  nostrils  oval,  and  for  the  most  part  naked: 
the  tongue  slightly  jagged  at  the  end  :  the  corners  of 

*  Manlagu,  art.  Ouitl  Water. 
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the  mouth  furnished  with  a  few  slender  liairst  atid 
the  middle  tos  connected  to  the  outer  as  &r  as  tbf 
first  joint. 

Most  of  the  species,  which  are  very  numerous^ 
feed  on  berries,  and  particularly  on  those  of  the 
junipen     Many  of  them  have  a  melodious  song. 

THE    FIELDFARE*. 

These  birds,  which  are  well  knowh  winter  inhabit* 
ants  of  this  island,  arrive  herb  in  great  flocks  from 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  more  northera  parts  of  the 
continent,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  feed 
during  that  season  on  the  hawthorn,  holly,  and  other 
berries.  They  leave  us  in  March  for  their  breeding* 
places  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 

As  they  are  associated  in  flocks,  and  are  in  a  fo« 
reign  country,  they  have  evident  marks  of  keeping  a 
kind  of  watch,  to  remark  and  announce  the  appear* 
ance  of  danger.  On  approaching  a  tree  that  is  co- 
vered with  them,  they  continue  fearless  till  one  at 
the  extremity  of  the  bush,  rising  on  his  wings,  gives  a 
loud  and  peculiar  note  of  alarm ;  when  they  all  im- 
mediately fly,  except  one  other,  who  continues  till 
the  person  approaches  still  nearer,  to  certify,  as  it 
were,  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  then  he  also 
flics  off,  repeating  the  note  of  alarm. 

Though  they  build  their  nests  in  high  trees,  and 
sit  on  trees  in  the  day-time,  yet  they  always  roost 
on  the  ground. — .They  were  held  in  high  esteem  by 


*  Synonyms. — Turdu»  pilaris.      £i;{».-— littome   ou  Tour*, 
dcllc.     Buff.—Bew,  Birds,  f*  98. 
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the  Roman  epicures,  who  had  Ihem  in  their  aviarieSj 
and  fattened  them  with  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with 
minced  figs. 

THE    BLACKBIRD*. 

This  well-known  bird  needs  no  description.  It 
breeds  early,  and  prepares  a  nest  composed  exter- 
nally of  green  moss,  fibrous  roots,  and  other  simi- 
lar materials :  the  inside  is  plastered  with  earth,  and 
afterwards  lined  with  fine  dry  grass.  The  nest  is 
usually  placed  in  a  thick  bush,  or  against  the  side  of 
a  tree,  or  on  a  stump  in  the  side  of  a  bank.  The 
female  lays  (bur  or  five  light  blue  eggs,  thickly  co- 
vered with  pale  rust -coloured  spots,  particularly  at 
ihe  large  end  :  these  are  batched  after  about  four- 
teen days  incubation. 

Its  food  is  principally  worms  and  shelled  snails; 
the  latter  of  which,  in  order  to  get  at  the  animal,  it 
dashes  with  great  dexterity  against  the  stones :  all 
kinds  of  insects  as  well  as  fruit  arc  also  eagerly 
sought  after.  In  confinement  it  will  eat  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  even  flesh  either  raw  or  cooked. 

This  is  a  solitary  bird,  never  congregating,  but 
preferring  woods  and  retired  situations.  Its  song  ii 
a  shrill  kind  of  whistle  of  various  notes,  which  al- 
though extremely  fine,  is  too  loud  for  any  place  ex- 
cept the  woods  or  open  grounds.  It  commences 
this  early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  through 


•    Synonvms.— Turdua   Merula.       Lmn— Msrle.      Buff.- 
iAmsel.      Ahniasii.—Bew.  B'irdt,  /.  94.— P^nn.  Brh.  ZkI.  wl.  1 
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some  part  of  the  summer;  it  desists  during  tw 
moulting  season,  but  resumes  it  for  some  time  ia 
September  and  the  first  winter  months  ♦• 

THE   MOCKING    BlRi)f, 

The  Mimic  Thrush,  or  Mocking  Bird,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  blackbird^  but  somewhat  more  slender. 
The  plumage  is  gtey^  but  paler  on  the  undef  partS 
than  above. 

It  is  common  throughout  Arhcrici  arid  Jamaica ; 
but  changes  its  place  in  the  summer,  being  theil 
seen  much  more  to  the  northward  than  in  winter; 
It  cannot  vie  with  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  thode 
countries  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  but  is  content 
with  much  more  rare  and  estimable  qualifications. 
It  possesses  not  only  natural  notes  of  its  own^  which 
are  truly  musical  and  solemn,  but  it  can  at  pleasure 
assume  the;  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the  forest^ 
from  the  humming  bird  to  the  eagle,  and  descend- 
ing  even  to  the  wolf  or  the  raven.  One  of  them 
confined  in  a  cage  has  been  heard  to  mimic  th(5 
mewing  of  a  cat,  the  chattering  of  a  magpie,  attd 
the  creaking  of  a  sign  in  high  winds. 

This  capricious  little  mimic  seems  to  have  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  in  archly  leading  other  birds  astray.- 
He  is  said  at  one  time  to  allure  the  smaller  birds  with 
the  call  of  their  mates,  and  when  they  conne  near, 


*  Montagu,  art.  Blackbird, — Pcnn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  $o^ 

-j-  Synonv^ms. — Tnrdus  Polyglodus.    Linn, — Grand  Moquear. 

•^^iff'- — Singing  Bird,  Mocking  Bird,  or  Nightingale.     Shane, — 

Mock  Bird.     Catg-^ity^^^THnic  Thrush.     Pcnn, 
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to  terrify  them  with  the  scream  of  an  Eagle.  There 
is  scarcely  a  Bird  of  the  forest  that  is  not  at  some 
time  deceived  by  his  call. 

But  it  is  not  like  the  mimics  among  mankind, 
who  very  seldom  possess  any  independent  merit.  A 
Garrick  and  a  Foote  have  not  pleased  more  in  their 
own  characters  than  the  Mocking-bird  does  in  his. 
It  is  tlie  only  one  of  the  American  singing  Birds 
that  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  attention  that  he  pays  to  any 
sort  of  disagreeable  noises  which  tend  to  debase  hi$ 
best  notes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  would 
be  fully  equal  to  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  in  its 
whole  compass.*  He  frequents  the  dwellings  of 
the  American  farmers,  and,  sitting  on  the  roof  or 
chimney,  sometimes  pours  forth  the  most  sweet  and 
varied  notes  imaginable.  The  Mexicans,  on  account 
of  their  various  notes  and  their  imitative  powers 
call  these  the  "Birds  of  Four  Hundred  Tongues." 
Jo  tlie  warmer  parts  of  America  they  sing  inces- 
santly from  Marcli  to  August,  both  day  and  night, 
Ijegianing  witii  their  own  compositions,  and  fre- 
quently finisliing  by  borrowing  from  the  whole  fea- 
thered choir.  They  repeat  their  tunes  with  such, 
artful  sweetness,  as  to  excite  both  pleasure  and  sur- 
pr'ize. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  powers  of  voice  alon^ 
that  these  Birds  are  pleasing,  they  may  even  be  said 
to  dance.  When  excited  into  a  kind  of  ejct^cy  by 
their  own  music,  they  gradually  raise   themsel\'es 


•  Phil.  Tran.  val.  h\: 
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from  the  place  where  they  stand,  and  with  tb«r  vmg9 
extended,  drop  with  their  head  down  to  the  same 
spot,  and  whirl  round,  accompanying  their  melody 
with  a  variety  of  pretty  gesticulations.* 

They  frequently  build  their  nests  in  lie  bushes  of 
fruit  trees  about  the  houses,  but  they  are  so  shy, 
that  if  a  person  only  looks  at  the  nest,  they  imme^ 
diately  forsake  it.  The  young  may  be  brought  up 
in  a  cage  and  rendered  domestic,  but  this  is  to 
be  done  only  with  great  difficulty,  not  one  attempt 
in  ten  succeeding.  If  the  young  are  taken  in  the 
nest,  the  mother  will  feed  them  for  a  few  days,  but  is 
sure  to  desert  them  afterwards.  If  a  cat  happen  to 
approach  the  nest,  the  parent  Bird  will  fly  at  the 
head  of  the  animal^  and  with  a  hissing  noise  scare 
it  aWay; 

.  It  feeds  its  young  with  grasshoppers,  and  when  it 
wants  any  of  these  insects,  it  flies  into  the  pasture^ 
flaps  its  wings  near  the  ground,  and  makes  a  booty 
of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  with  which  it  returns  to 
the  nest.  It  also  feeds  on  different  kinds  of  berries ; 
and  is  itself  eaten  by  the  Americans,  who  account  it 
very  delicate  food.f 

THE    BLUE    THRJUSH.if 

The  Blue  Thrush  is  somewhat  smaller  than  our 
common  species.  The  bill  is  blackish,  and  the 
quill-feathers,  legs,  and  tail  brown.  It  lives  alto- 
gether among  the  rocks    and   precipices    in    the 


I  f  ■  I  ■■ 


•  Brown's  Jamaica,  469. — ^Penn.Arct.ZooUi.  15.    f  Pen.  Arct.  Zool. 
'  1  Synonyms. — ^Turdus  Cyancus.  LyttM» — Merle  Bleu.  Buff, — Indias 
Mock- bird.  Z^^.— Solitary  Sparrow.  EdiA/ards^^^Biuc  Thrush.  LatL, 
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highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  with 
almost  perpetual  snow. 

At  the  beginning  of  autumn  it  changes  its  colour, 
and  by  the  selling  in  of  winter  becomes  entirely 
black.     In  the  spring  it  resumes  it  blue  colour. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  formed  in  deep  holes, 
in  very  high  and  almost  inaccessible  situations^  and 
in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  mountains.  They 
are   such  extremely    cunning  animals,    that  after 

-they  liave  once  left  the  nest,  the  most  ingenious 
contrivances  to  take  them  are  to  no  purpose. 
The  bird-catchers,  therefore,  by  secreting  them- 
selves about  places  that  tliey  most  frequent,  gene- 
rally contrive  to  watch  them  to  their  retreats ;  by 
means  of  ropes,  &c.  they  are  then  enabled  to  reach 
the  place  in  which  the  nest  is  deposited;  but  as 
the  old  Birds  always  fly  furiously  at  the  eyes  of  their 
annoyers,  as  if  conscious  that  the  face  was  the  most 
tender  part,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing this  carefully  against  their  attacks. 

When  tiiken,  they  are  soon  rendered  perfectly 
docile,  and  are  able  to  articulate  words  with  great 
distinctness.  Their  song  is  also  loud,  clear,  and 
melodious,  and  if  awakened  at  midnight,  and  called 
on  to  sing,  they  will  immediately  echo  forth  their 
warblings,  with  as  much  readiness  as  in  the  day.* 


•rilE    tOCUST-EATINOf   THllU8H*4 

T6'this  ticw  spedes,  ^hteh  is  found  mthe  mi*- 
tcridr  oiF  flie  South  oif  Africa,  and  only  met  with  in 
places  ^vhere  the  Migrating   Locustsf  freqtieiit^ 
Miv  Barrow  has  affixed  the  specific  tiame  of  GfyHi" 
varus.    This  feeems  to  have  been  done  with  girest 
propriety,  as,  when  such  is  to  be  obtained,  its  Whde 
food  seems  to  cota^st  of  l!he  larv*  of  thisiffiect; 
and,  except  wh^ri  tTie  Locust  infests  any  particular 
district,  this  Bird  is  very  Seldom  to  bfe  -found  th^raw 
The  head,  breast,  and  back,  are  ^  a  pale  aih*^ 
colour;  and^the  abdomenand  rump  White.  Th4s#iiigir 
aiid  tail  are  black ;  ^the  liitter  short,  and  a  tfttleforked. 
From  the  angle  of  the  tnouth  a  naked  area  of  sol-* 
phui*ebus  yelldw  ^xttods  tind^  the  eye,  and  a  little 
beyond  k ;  and  there  ate  fovo  Baked  black  istreabs 
under  the  IJhroat, 

Nature^  which  lias  seldom  ?given  a  bane  T^ithcvit 
accompanying  it  with  an  antidote,  seems  to  Ihave 
peculiarly  ordained  this  Bird  as  a  relief  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  where  it  is  found,  from  the 
dreadful  attacks  of  these -most  voracious  and  most 
numerous  of  all  insects.  But,  however  astonishing 
the  mtiltitiides  of  Locusts  may -be,  the  numbers -of 
Gryllivori  are  not  less  so.  Their  nests,  which  at  a 
distance  seem  of  a  most  enormous  size,  appear  on 
examination  to  consist  of  a  number  o"f  cells,  eacii 
of  which  forms  a  separate  nest,  with  a  tube  that 


*  Turdus  Grylllrorus,  BarroM\        f  Gryllus  Migratorlus  of  Limuras. 
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leads  into  it  through  the  side ;  so  that  what  seemed 
but  one  gre^i  uesl;^  is  found  to  cojisist  of  a  little  re- 
public of  perhaps  ten  or  twenty.  One  roof  of  in- 
terwoven twigs  covers  the  whole,  like  that  made 
over  the  nest  of  the  magpie  of  our  country. 

Mr-  Barrow  saw  a  yast  number  of  these  in  the 
district  of  Sneuwberg,  about  150  leagues  north* 
east  of  the  Cape.  The  Gryllivori  had  not  visited 
that  colony  for  thirteen  years  before;  that  is  to 
say,  since  the  last  time  the  Locusts  had  infested  it. 
These  birds  had,  he  says,  taken  up  a  temporary 
abode  here,  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  likely, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  for  w^nt  of  food.  Q£  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  the  incomplete  insect,  or  larva  of  the 
locusts,  that  at  this  time  infected  this  part  of 
Africa,  no  adequate  idea  could  possibly  be  formed  : 
for  ajn  area  of  near  two  thousand  square  miles,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  might  literally  be  said  to 
be  covered  with  them. 

The  Gryllivori  attended  closely  the  last  flight  of 
liocusts,    and  departed    along   with  them ;    since 
which  time,  till  the  year  1797,  that  in  which  Mr. 
Barrow  visited  Africa,  not  one  of  them  was  to  be 
found  in  the  country.* 


•**■ 


•  BsuT0w*s  Travels,  25 6. 
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IN  the  Grosbeaks  we  observe  a  ftrong,  thick], 
and  convex  beak,  rounded  from  the  base  to  the 
point  of  each  mandible,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
breaking  in  pieces  the  shells  of  the  seeds  on  which 
they  feed.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  round ;  and 
the  tongue  is  formed  as  if  the  end  was  cut  off.  The 
toes,  except  in  one  species,  are  placed  three  fb^ 
wards. 

THJB    CROSS    BILL.* 

Doctor  Townson,  while  at  Gottingen,  kept  several 
Cross-bills,  which,  by  kind  treatment  soon  becom* 
ing  tame,  he  suffered  to  be  loose  in  his  study.  He 
had  thus  constant  opportunities  of  observing  them, 
and  as  often  of  admiring  their  docility  and  sagacity; 
but  the  singular  stracture  of  their  bills  chiefly  en- 
gaged his  attention. 

This  structure  the  Comte  de  BufFon,  perhaps  un- 
thinkingly, and  certainly  very  unjustly,  has  considered 
as  one  of  Nature's  freaks,  calculated  to  render  the 
Bird  much  less  essential  service  than  that  of  a  be^ik  in 
some  other  form  would  have  done.  But  notwith- 
standing the  apparently  awkward  and  useless  fhapeof 
this  member, it  has  been  found,  on  attentively  watch- 


*  Synonyms. — Loxia  Curvirostia.  !,:»».— Bee  Croise.  ^uffon. — Shell 

Apple,  or  Crofs-bilJ,    f^^w.^—Crofs-beak,   I'snvjison.^^^Brw,  Blrdii 
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Jug  the  manners  of  the  bird,  to  have  the  best  possi- 
ble adaption  to  its  destination  and  habits. 

The  two  mandibles  do  not  lie  straight,  but  pass, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length,  on  the  side 
of  each  other,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissars. 
By  means  of  this  peculiar  construction,  the  Cross- 
bills are  able  to  procure  their  food  with  the  utmost 
address.  They  live  principally  on  the  seeds  of  the 
cones  of  the  fir  or  pine,  and  it  is  to  extract  these 
that  this  structure  is  principally  adapted.  In  this 
operation  they  fix  themselves  across  the  cone,  then 
bring  the  points  of  the  beak  from  their  crossed  or 
lateral  position,  to  be  immediately  over  each  other. 
In  this  reduced  compass,  they  insinuate  it  between 
the  scales,  and,  opening  the  two  mandibles  to  their 
usual  position  sideways,  force  open  the  scales ;  and 
then  again  bringing  the  points  into  contact,  pick 
out  the  seed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  bill  had 
the  form  of  those  of  other  birds.* 

-The  degree  of  lateral  force  which  they  are  able 
to  exert,  is  very  surprising,  and  they  are  at  times 
fond  of  exerting  it  for  mere  amusement,  which 
renders  them,  in  a  tame  state,  not  a  little  mischiev- 
ous. Those  that  Doctor  Townson  had  at  Gottin- 
gen  would  often  come  to  his  table  while  he  was 
writing,  and  carry  off  his  pencils,  little  chip  boxes, 
in  which  he  occasionally  kept  insects,  and  other 


•  While  in  this  act  they  are  so  perfectly  intent  on  their  business,  fis 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  means  of  a  horse-hair  noose  fixpd  to 
a  long  fishing  rod.  They  ar«  discovered  by  th^  twittering  noi*e  tkcy 
make  while  feeding.    Montague>  art.  Cross-biil. 
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similar  'Objcfcts,  and  tear  them  to  pieces  almost  in-| 
gtantaneously.  Their  mode  of  operation  -was  first 
lb  peck  a  little  hole^  to  insert  in  this  their  bill,  an<^ 
then  split  or  tear  the  object  by  the  lateral  force. 
When  he  gave  them,  as  he  often  did,  almonds  in  theic 
shells,  they  got  at  the  kernel  in  the  same  mannen 
first  pecking  a  hol^,  and  then  enlarging  this  by 
wrenching  off  the  pieces  by  lateral  force. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  awkwardness  of 
this  beak,  they  are  able,  by  bringing  the  mandible^ 
point  to  point,  even  to  pick  up  and  eat  the  smaltest 
seeds.  The  German  bird-catchers  generally  feed 
them  with  poppy  arid  other  small  seeds;  and  thq: 
shell  the  hemp  seeds  as  well  as  any  other  birds  what^ 
ever.* 

The  male  Cross-bills  are  red,  varied  with  browi^ 
or  green ;  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  thcj 
change  to  a  deep  red,  to  orange,  or  pale  yellow. 
The  females  are  of  an  olive  green,  which  they  alsc) 
change  occasiona!ly.  They  breed  in  Austria,  build- 
ing their  hemispherical  nest  in  the  branches  of 
high  trees,  in  which  they  lay  a  few  whitish  eggs, 
spotted  towards  the  thicker  end  with  red.  They 
are  somewhat  rare  in  this  country. 

THE    GREEKFlNCH.f 

These  are  very  common  Birds  in  this  island  :  their 
Tipper  parts  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  the  lower 


f  Townfon'sTracts,  it6. 

t  Synonyms.— Loxi  Chloris.  Zi«».*-Verdieft  Buff, Biw.Blrds» 
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fiari  of  the  belly  is  white.  The  outer  quill  feathers 
are  edged  vvilh  yellow.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  the 
^ur  lateral  feathers  yellow  at  the  base.  The  bill  i^ 
|jrownish,  and  the  legs  flesh-coloured. 

Greenfinches  build  their  nests  in  hedges,  and  lay 
^ve  or  fix  egg8,  of  a  pale  green,  marked  with  blood- 
poloured  spots.  During  the  breeding  time,  the 
Bird  that  is  not  immediately  engaged  in  incubation 
pr  nutrition,  may  often  be  seen  sporting  on  the 
jying,  in-a  pleasing  matjner,  over  the  bush. 
.  They  are  so  easily  tamed,  as  frequently  to  eat 
put  of  tlie  hand  five  or  ten  minutes  after  they  arc 
Jaken,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  immediately 
parrying  them  into  the  dark.  The  Bird  fliould  (hen 
be  put  upon  the  fingor,  fr«m  which,  not  knowing 
^ow  to  fly  in  the  dark,  it  will  not  attempt  to  move  : 
^he  finger  of  the  other  hand  should  then  be  put 
^nder  its  breast,  on  which  it  will  climb.  This  must 
be  repeated  eight  or  ten  times;  and  by  stroking 
and  caressing  the  Bird  at  the  intervals,  it  will  find 
that  no  injury  is  intended  to  it.  The  light  being 
^hen  let  in  by  degress,  it  will  very  frequently  eat 
Isruised  seed  out  of  the  hand,  and  afterwards  oon- 
jfinue  tame.' 

THE    CAKDINAL    OHOSBEAK.f 

This  Bird  is  near  eight  inches  in  length.     The 
bill  is  stout  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.     On  the  head 


"  Pcrai.  Brit.  Zool,  i.  311. 
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18  9  pointed  crest :  the  plumage  is  in  general  of  m 
fine  red^  but  round  the  bill  and  throat  it  is  bladu 
The  16g8  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bill. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  several  parts  of  North  Ame-^ 
rica,  and  from  the  melody  of  its  song,  which  is  said 
somei^hat  to  resemble  that  of  the  Nightingale,  some 
of  the  Americans  give  it  that  name.  In  spring  and 
during  great  part  of  the  summer,  it  sits  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  with  its  loud  and  piercing 
notes  makes  the  forest  echo.  1 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeaks  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  laying  up  their  winter  provision  of  maize  dsui 
buck-wheat,  during  the  summer.  Near  a  bushel 
pf  maize  has  been  found  in  the  retreat  of  one  of  these 
birds,  artfully  covered  with  leaves  and  small  .branches- 
of  trees,  and  only  a  small  hole  was  left  foi*  the  bird . 
to  enter  at.* 

The  inhabitants  frequently  keep  them  in  cages, 
where  they  will  sing,  with  a  very  short  interval  of 
silence,  through  the  whole  year. 

THE   GRENADIER  GROSBEAK.-j" 

The  Grenadier  Grosbeak  is  about  the  size  of  « 
Sparrow.  The  body  is  in  general  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  chin,  breast, 
and  belly,  are  black.  The  wings  are  brown,  and  the 
jleg6  pale  brown. 


♦  Du  Piatz,  a 8 a. 

t  Synonyms. — Loxia  Orix.   l2/7ff.-— Cardinal  du  Cap  dt  Boooc  Es- 
ptrance.    ^i{f.— Grenadier  Grosbeai:.  Latham. 


'  THB   PHILIPPINE   GROSBEAK.  84^ 

•  THie  Capeof  Gk)od  Hope  and  some  other  parts  of 
Africa,  are  frequented  by  this  Bird,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Finch,  described  by  Kolben  in  his 
account  of  the  Cape.  He  says  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
marshy  and  reedy  grounds,  where  it  makes  its  nest 
and  produces  its  young.  The  nest  is  formed  among 
the  reeds  with  small  twigs,  interwoven  so  closely 
with  cotton  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  any  weather. 
It  is  also  divided  into  two  compartments,  of  which 
the  upper  is  for  the  male,  and  the  lower  for  the 
female  and  young.  In  winter,  he  further  informs  us, 
tbat  these  Birds  change  from  scarlet  to  afh-colour. 

The  appearance  of  these  Birds  among  the  green 
ireeds  of  their  native  Qlimates,  is  said  to  have  a  won- 
derful effect ;  for  from  the  extreme  brightness  of 
jtheir  colours,  they  appear  like  so  many  scarlet  lilies. 

THE  PHILIPPINE   GROSBEAK.*    * 

The  length  of  the  present  species  is  about  five 
inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  and  some  adjacent  parts 
are  brown.  The  top  of  the  head,  and  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  are  yellow.  The  lower  part  of  the 
back  is  brown.  The  fore  parts  of  the  neck  and  breast 
are  yellow,  and  from  thence  under  the  belly  the  co- 
lour is  yellowish  white.   The  legs  are  also  yellowish. 

TheseBirds  are  found  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Abyssinia,  where  they  form  a  very 
curious  nest,  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder,  swelling 
out  into  a  globular  or  somewhat  oval  shape.  This  is 
ppmposed  of  various  kind^  of  fine  vegetable  fibres, 
and  fastened,  by  its  upper  extremity,  to  the  outer 

_ ^  _ _ I.  

•  *  Synonyms.—- LoxiaPbiiippina.  I/v»»*-Toucnam  Courv'.Biv^.— 


|>ranch  of  a  tree.  The  entrance  is  from  baoettb, 
iirom  whence  a  passage  is  made  to  the  ^obulw  c** 
yity  in  which  an  inne;:  qest  ^pd  the  ^ggs  ^r^  plamdi 
fn  perfect  security, 

TBB    ABTSSIKIAK    GROSBBAK.^ 

This  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  last  speciei^ 
having  the  hill  ^trqng  and  black  ;  the  head^  throaty 
^nd  breast  black ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body^  tbc 
belly  and  thighs,  of  pale  yellowish  brown  ;  the  quiHi 
^md  tail  brown^  ^dged  with  yellow ;  ^nd  tho  Ic^ 
yeddi^  grey. 

This  Bird  is  found  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  forms  a  €Q-« 
rious  nest  in  a  pyramidal  shape,  which  is  suspended 
Irom  the  ei^ds  of  branches  like  those  of  some  othen 
f)f  this  tribe.  The  opening  is  on  one  side^  ^dng 
the  east :  the  cavity  is  separated  in  the  middle  by  ft 
partition,  up  which  the  Bird  rises  perpendicularly 
about  half  way,  >yhen  descending,  the  nest  is  within 
the  cavity  on  one  side.  By  this  means  the  brood  k 
defended  from  Snakes,  Squirrels,  Monkies,  ancj 
other  mischievous  animals,  besides  being  secured 
from  the  rains,  which  in  that  country  sometimes  last 
for  five  or  six  months  together. 

THE    BENGAIi    GROSBEAK.*  ^ 

The  Bengal  Grosbeak  seems  to  be  the  same  ai 
the  one  described  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  It  is,  he  says,  "  rather  larger 
than  a  Sparrow,  with  yellow  brown  plumage,  a  yd-. 


>  < 


*  Synonyms.— Loxia  Abyssinlfa.    li/r/ir.— >  Grosbec  d^Abyttink. 

t  Synonyms. — Loxia  Bengalensis.  Z,i««.— Orchcf.  Bt^fi^^Bcoffl 
S^an-ow.  Allnn. — Yellow^ headed  Indian  Sparrow*  £</w0n^«— lodian 
Grosbeak.  Bayas.— ^^j/Vt/.  Rgs. 
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lowish  head  and  feet,  light-coloured  breast,  and  a 
conic  beak,  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  body. 

"  This  bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hindostan  ; 
he  is  astonishingly  sensible,  faithful  and  docile,  never 
volantaiily  deserting  the  place  where  his  young  are 
hatched,  but  not  averse,  like  most  other  birds,  to 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  easily  taught  to  perch 
on  the  hand  of  his  master.  In  a  state  of  nature  he 
generally  builds  his  nest  on  the  highest  tree  that  he 
can  find,  especially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian 
fig-tree,  and  he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  over- 
hang a  well  or  a  rivulet :  he  makes  it  of  grass,  which 
he  weaves  like  cloth,  and  shajjes  like  a  large  bottle, 
•uspending  it  firmly  on  the  branches,  but  so  as  to 
rock  with  the  wind,  and  placing  it  with  its  entrance 
downwards  to  secure  it  from  birds  of  prey.  His  nest 
usually  consists  of  two  or  three  chambers ;  and  it  is 
the  popular  belief  that  he  lights  them  with  Fire-flics, 
whicii  he  is  said  to  catch  alive  at  night,  and  confine 
tvith  moist  clay  or  with  cow-dung.  That  such  Flies 
are  often  found  in  his  nest,  where  pieces  of  cow- 
dung  are  also  stuck,  is  indubitable ;  but  as  their 
Hght  could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  only  feeds  on  them. 

**  He  may  be  taught  with  ease  to  fetch  a  piece  of 
paper,  or  any  small  thing  that  his  master  points  out 
to  him.  It  is  an  attested  fact,  that  if  a  ring  be 
dropped  into  a  deep  well,  and  a  signal  given  to  iiim, 
he  will  fly  down  with  amazing  celerity,  catch  the 
ting  before  it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to 
his  master  with  apparent  exultation;  and  it  is  con- 
£dent!y  asserted,  that  if  a  house  or  any  other  place 
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be  shown  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carrjf  a  note 
thither  immediately,  on  a  proper  signal  being  made.. 
One  instance  of  his  docility  I  can  myself  mention 
with  confidence,  having  often  been  an  eye-witness 
of  it.  The  young  Hindoo  women  at  Benares,. and. 
in  other  places,  wear  very  thin  plates  of  gold,  called 
ticasy  slightly  fixed,  by  way  of  ornament,  betwoea 
their  eye-brows ;  and  when  they  pass  through  the 
streets,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  youthful  liber- 
tines, who  amuse  themselves  with  training  these 
Birds,  to  give  them  a  signal,  which  they. understand,, 
and  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of'  gold  from  tfie 
foreheads  of  their  mistresses,  which  they  bring  ift 
triumph  to  the  lovers,"  . 

THE  SOCIABLE  GROSBEAK.* 

The  Sociable  Grosbeaks  are  inhabitants  of  the. 
interior  country  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
they  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Paterson. 

Few  Birds  live  together  in  such  large  societies,  or. 
have  a  mode  of  nidification  so  uncommon  as  these. 
They  build  their  nests  in  a  species  of  mimosa,  which 
grows  to  an  uncommon  size,  and  seems  well  suited 
to  them,  on  account  of  its  ample  head,  and  strong 
wide-spreading  branches,  well  calculated  to  admit 
and  support  the  extensive  mansion  they  have  to  erect 
upon  it.  The  tallness  and  smoothness  of  its  trunk 
also  is  a  perfect  defence  against  the  Serpent  and 
Monkey  tribes.  The  mode  in  which  the  nests  arc 
fabricated  is  highly  curious.     In  one  tree,  described 
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!jy  Mr.  Paterson,  there  could  not  be  fewer  than 
from  800  to  1 000  under  one  general  roof.  Mr.  P. 
calls  it  a  roof,  because  he  says  it  resembles  that  of  a 
thatched  house,  and  projects  over  the  entrance  of 
the  nest  below,  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The 
industry  of  these  birds,  "  Seems  almost  equal  (sayS 
this  traveller)  to  that  of  the  bee:  throughout  the 
day  they  appear  to  be  busily  employed  in  carrying  a 
fine  species  of  grass,  which  is  the  principal  material 
they  employ  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  extra- 
ordinary work,  as  well  as  for  additions  and  repaii'3. 
Though  my  short  stay  in  the  country  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof,  that  they  addeJ 
to  their  nest  as  they  annually  increased  in  numbers, 
■till  from  the  many  trees  which  I  have  seen  borne 
down  with  the  weiglit,  and  others  which  I  have  ob- 
served with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over, 
it  would  appear  tliat  this  is  really  the  case.  When 
the  tree,  which  is  the  support  of  this  aerial  city,  is 
obliged  to  give  way  to  tlie  increase  of  weight,  it  is 
^obvious  that  they  are  no  longer  protected,  and  are 
under  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  in  other  trees.  One 
^f  these  deserted  nests  I  had  the  curiosity  to  break 
j3own,  so  as  to  inform  myself  of  the  internal  struc- 
iture  of  it,  and  found  it  equally  ingenious  with  that 
of  the  external.     There  are  many  entrances,  each  of 

^hich  forms  a  regular  street,  with  nests  on  both  aidm^ 
At  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other.  The 
grass  with  which  they  build  is  called  the  Boshman's- 

;rass  :  and  I  believe  the  seed  of  it  to  be  their  prin- 
cipal food;  though,  on  examining  their  nests,  I 
found  the  wings  and  legs  of  different  insects.   From 


every  appearance,  the  nest  which  I  dissected  had 
been  inhabited  for  niany  years  ;  and  some  parts  of 
^t  were  much  mote  complete  than  others  :  this^ 
therefore,  I  conceive  nearly  to  amount  to  a  proofs 
that  the  animals  added  to  it  at  different  times,  a< 
they  found  necessary,  from  the  increase  of  the  fa^i 
inily,  or  rather  of  the  nation  or  community."*     '  . 

tHE  BTJLFINCH.f 

This  species  is  pretty  common  in  Engjand,  whert 
k  makes  its  nest  m  bushes,  in  which,  in  May,  thef^ 
male  lays  five  or  six  eggs. 

In  the  summer  it  mostly  frequents  woods,  and 
the  more  retired  places  ;  but  in  winter  it  approaches 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  it  makes  great  havod 
among  the  buds  of  the  trees. 

in  a  state  of  nature  the  Bulfinch  has  but  thrrt 
cries,  all  of  which  are  unpleasant  :  but  if  man 
deigns  to  instruct  it  methodically,  and  accustom  it 
to  finer,  mellower,  and  more  lengthened  strains, 
it  will  listen  with  attention  ;  and  the  docile  Birdi 
whether  male  or  female,  without  relinquishing  its 
native  airs,  will  imitate  exactly,  and  sometimes 
even  surpass  its  master.  "  I  know  a  curious  per- 
son (says  the  author  of  the  Mdonologie)  who,  hav- 
ing whistled  some  airs  quite  plain  to  a  Bulfinchi 
twas  agreeably  surprized  to  hear  the  Bird  add  such 
graceful  turns,  that  the  master  could  scarcely  re- 
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fcognize  his  own  music,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
scholar  excelled  him,"  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that,  if  the  Bulfinch  be  ill-directed,  it  ac- 
quires harsh  strains.  A  friend  of  Ihe  Comte  de 
Buffon  saw  one  that  had  never  heard  any  person 
whistle  but  carters,  and  it  whistled  like  them,  with 
the  same  strength  and  coarseness.  The  Bulfinch 
also  learns  easily  to  articulate  words  and  sentences, 
and  utters  them  with  so  tender  an  accent  that  we 
might  almost  suppose  it  felt  their  force. 

These  Birds  are,  besides,  susceptible  of  personal 
attachment,  which  is  often  strong  and  durable. — 
Some  have  been  known,  after  escaping  and  living  a 
whole  year  in  the  woods,  to  recognize  the  voice  of 
their  mistress,  and  return  to  forsake  her  no  more. 
Others  have  died  of  melancholy  on  being  removed 
from  the  first  object  of  their  attachment.  They 
will  also  remember  injuries  received  :  a  Bulfinch 
that  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  in  its  cage  by 
some  of  the  rabble,  though  it  did  not  appear  much 
affected  at  the  time,  fell  into  convulsions  over  after 
&t  the  sight  of  any  mean-looking  person,  and  ex- 
pired in  one  of  these  fits  eight  months  after  its  first 
accident. 


THE  FINCH  TRIBE. 


THE  F'inches  are  readily  distinguished  front 
otherBirds.by  their  having  avery  conical  andsharp- 
■pointed  bill,  which  is  somewhat  slender  towards 
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Ae  end.  They  are  a  nuiflerous  and  active  rac^i 
dispersed  very  widely  over  the  world,  and  feeding 
principally  on  insects  and  grain. 

THfi  COMMON   SPARROW.* 

No  Bird  is  better  known  in  every  part  of  Greats 
ftritain  than  the  Sparrow,  which  frequents  our  ha-, 
bitations,  and  is  seldom  absent  from  our  gardens 
or  fields.  It  is  a  very  familiar  Bird,  but  so  crafty 
as  not  easily  to  be  taken  in  snares. 

In  a  wild  state  its  note  is  only  a  chirp,  arising,how5 
ever,  not  from  want  of  powers,  but  from  its  attending 
solely  to  the  note  of  the  parent-bird.  A  Sparrow^ 
when  fledged,  was  taken  from  the  nest  and  educated 
under  a  Linnet:  it  also  heard  by  accident  a  Goldfinchi 
and  its  song  was,  in  consequence,  a  mixture  of  the 
two. 

Few  Birds  are  more  execrated  by  the  far(nersi» 
and,  perhaps,  more  iltijustly  so,  than  the  Sparrows* 
It  is  true  they  do  us  some  injuries  in  our  rural  eco-. 
nomy,  but  they  have  been  fully  proved  to  be  much 
more  useful  than  they  are  noxious.  Mr.  Bradle/t 
in  his  General  Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Garden- 
ing, shews,  that  a  pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the 
time  they  have  their  young  to  feed,  destroy  on  an 
average  every  week  336o  caterpillars.  This  calcu* 
lation  he  founded  upon  actual  observation.  He  dis« 
covered  that  the  two  parents  carried  to  the  nest 
forty  caterpillars  in   an  hour.     He  supposed  the 


*  SyNONYMS.«-FrmgilIa  domettlca.  £/»».— Moineau  franc.  Bif.'* 
Houie  Sparrow.  Wtllugbby^^^^'^Bi'w.  Birds,  p,  1 5^ 
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Sparrows  to  enter  the  nest  only  during  twelve  hours 
each  day,  which  would  cause  a  daily  consutnption 
of  480  Caterpillars.  This  sum,  multiplied  by  7,  or 
jl  ihe  days  of  the  week,  gives  336o  Caterpillars  extir- 
pated weekly  from  a  garden.  But  the  utility  of 
these  Birds  is  not  limited  to  this  circumstance  alone; 
for  they  likewise  feed  their  young  with  Butterflies 
and  other  winged  Insects,  each  of  which,  if  not 
destroyed  in  this  manner,  would  be  the  parent  of 
hundreds  of  Caterpillars, 

Sparrows  build  early  in  the  spring,  and  generally 
form  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  in 
holes  iu  the  walls:  when  such  convenient  situations 
are  not  to  he  had,  they  build  in  the  trees  a  nest 
bigger  than  a  man's  head,  with  an  opening  like  a 
mouth  at  the  side,  resembling  that  of  a  Magpie, 
except  that  it  is  formed  of  straw-and  hay,  and  lined 
with  feathers,  and  so  nicely  managed,  as  to  be  ^ 
defence  both  against  wind  and  rain.* 

Mr.  Smellii;  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the 
affection  of  these  Birds  towards  their  young, — 
-"  When  I  was  a  boy  (says  this  gentleman)  1  car- 
ried off  a  nest  of  young  Sparrows  about  a  mile 
from  my  place  of  residence..  After  the  nest  was 
completely  removed,  and  while  I  was  marching 
home  with  them  in  triumph,  1  perceived,  with 
some  degree  of  astonishment,  both  parents  follow- 
ing me  at  some  distance,  and  observing  my  mo- 
tions in  perfect  silence.  A  thought  then  struck  me, 
that   they  might  follow  me  home,  and  feed  the 

•  D»rwin'3  Zoonomta. 
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young  according  lo  their  usual  manner.  Whea 
just  entering  the  door  1  held  up  the  nest,  and  made 
the  young  utter  the  cry  which  is  expressive  of  the 
desire  of  food-  i  immediately  put  the  nest  and  the 
young  in  the  corner  of  a  wire-cage,  and  placed  it 
on  the  outside  of  a  window.  I  chose  a  situation  in 
the  room  where  I  could  perceive  all  that  shonld 
happen,  without  myself  being  seen.  The  young 
animals  soon  cried  for  food.  In  a  short  time  both 
parents,  having  their  bills  filled  with  small  Cater- 
pillars, came  to  the  cage,  and  after  chatting  a  little, 
as  we  would  do  with  a  friend  through  the  lattice  of 
a  prison,  gave  a  small  worm  to  each.  This  paren- 
tal intercourse  continued  regularly  for  some  lime, 
till  the  young  were  completely  fledged,  and  had 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  strength.  I  then 
took  one  of  the  strongest  of  them,  and  placed  him 
on  the  outside  of  the  cage,  in  order  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  parents  after  one  of  their  offspring 
was  emancipated.  In  a  few  minutes  both  parents 
arrived,  loaded,  as  usual,  with  food.  They  no 
sooner  perceived  that  one  of  their  children  had  es- 
caped from  prison,  than  they  fluttered  about,  and 
made  a  thousand  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  both 
with  their  wings  and  their  voices.  These  tumul- 
tuous expressions  of  unexpected  happiness  at  last 
gave  place  to  a  more  calm  and  soothing  conversa- 
tion. By  their  voices  and  their  movements  it  was 
evident  that  they  earnestly  Intreated  him  to  follow 
them,  and  to  fly  from  his  present  dangerous  state. 
He  seemed  to  be  impatient  to  obey  tlieir  mandates  ; 
but,  by  his  gestures*  and  the  feeble  sounds  he  ut- 
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tered,  he  plainly  told  them  that  he  was  afraid  to 
try  an  exertion  he  had  never  before  attempted. — 
They,  however,  incessantly  repeated  their  solici- 
tations;  by  flying  alternately  from  the  cage  to  a 
neighbouring  chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to 
shew  him  how  easy  the  journey  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Heat  last  committed  himself  to  the  air, 
and  landed  in  safety.  Upon  his  arrival  another 
scene  of  clamorous  and  active  joy  was  exhibited. 
Next  day  I  repeated  the  same  experiment,  by  ex- 
posing another  of  the  young  on  the  top  of  the  cage. 
I  observed  the  same  conduct  with  the  remainder  of 
the  brood>  which  consisted  of  four.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  not  one  either  of  the  parents  or  children 
ever  afterwards  revisited  the  execrated  cage,*" 

THE  G0LDFINCH.-|- 

TheGoldfinches arc  very  beautlfuland  well-known 
Birds,  much  esteemed  for  their  docility,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  note.  They  are  fond  of  orchards,  and 
frequently  build  their  elegant  mossy  nest  in  an  ap- 
ple or  pear-tree.  The  eggs  are  five,  white,  marked 
with  deep  purple  spots  at  the  large  end. 

They  are  readily  tamed  after  being  caught,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  docility,  and  the 
attention  they  pay  to  instructions.  It  requires  very- 
little  trouble  to  teach  them  to  perform  several 
movements  with  accuracy,  to  fire  a  crackef,  and 
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to  draw  up  small  cups  containing  their  food  an^ 

drink  ;  hut  for  this  last  purpose  they  must  have 

fastened  round  them  a  small  belt  of  soft  leather^ 

two  lines  broad,  with  four  holes,  through  which 

the  feet  and  wings  are  passed  ;  and  the  ends  join- 

,  ing  under  the  ^lly,  are  to  be  held  by  a  ring  which 

supports  the  chain  and  cup. 

In  solitude  the  Goldfinch  delights  to  view  it$ 

image  in  a  mirror,  fancying,  probably,  that  it  sees 

another  of  its  own  species  ;  and  this  attachment 

to  society  seems  to  equal  the  cravings  of  nature  ; 

for  it  is  often  observed  to  pick  up  the  hemp-seed^ 

grain  by  grain,  and  advance  to  eat  at  the  mirror, 

imagining,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  thus  feeding  in  c6mr 

pany. 

Towards  winter  these  Birds  usually  assemble  in- 

flocks.     They  feed  on  various  kinds  of  seeds,  but 

are  more  partial  to  those  of  the  thistles  than  any 

others. 

THE  CANARY-FINCH.''^ 

This  species,  which  has  the  general  nanieof  Car 
iiary-bird,  was  bfiginally  peculiar  to  those  islands 
from  whence  its  name  was  derived.  They  appear 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  they  are  now  sp  common-? 
ly  bred  in  our  own  country,  that  we  are  not  often 
under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  ocean  for  them. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  atiy  material  account  of 
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the  manners  of  a  Bird  known  to  every  person,  we 
have  introduced  it  here  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  reciting  a  singular  anecdote  of  one  of  them,  that 
is  related  by  Dr.  Darwin  : — "  On  observing  a  Ca- 
nary-bird (says  this  gentleman)  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hervey,  near  Tutbury,  In  Derbyshire,  I  was  told 
it  always  fainted  away  when  its  cage  was  cleaned, 
and  I  desired  to  see  the  experiment.  The  cage  be- 
ing taken  from  the  ceiling,  and  its  bottom  drawn 
out,  the  Bird  began  to  tremble,  and  turned  quite 
white  about  the  root  of  its  bill  :  lie  then  opened 
his  mouth  as  if  for  breath,  and  respired  quick, 
stood  straighter  up  on  his  perch,  hung  his  wings, 
spread  his  tail,  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared  quite 
stiff  and  cataleptic  for  near  half  an  hour,  and  at 
length,  with  much  trembling  and  deep  respirations, 
came  gradually  to  itself.*" 

It  is  by  no  means  generally  known,  that  the  song 
of  the  Canary-bird  is  generally  composed  cither  of 
the  Titlark's  or  the  Nightingale's  notes.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  saw  two  of  the  Birds  which  came  from 
the  Canary-i (lands,  neither  of  which  had  any  song 
at  all ;  and  he  was  informed  that  a  ship  after- 
wards brought  over  a  great  many  of  them  which 
6U0g  as  little.  Most  of  the  Birds  that  are  imported 
from  the  Tyrol  have  been  educated  under  parents, 
the  progenitors  of  which  were  instructed  by  a 
Nightingale.  Our  English  Canary-birds  have,  hoWf 
ever,  more  of  the  Titlark  notes. 


•  •  •-» 
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THE  FLYCATCHER  TRIBE. 

THE  characters  of  thi$  genus  are  a  bill  flatted 
at  the  base^  almost  triangular^  notched  at  the  end* 
of  the  upper  mandible,  and  beset  with  bristles.  The 
toes  in  most  of  the  species  are  divided  as  fkr  as  thp^ 
origin. 

SPOTTED    FLYCATCHER.'* 

The  length  of  this  species  is  about  four  inch^ 
and  three  quarters :  the  bill  is  dusky  and  beset  with 
^hort  bristles  :  the  head  and  back  are  light  brown, 
iPbscurely  spotted  with  black:  the  wings  and  tail 
are  dusky,  and  the  former  edged  with  whit^ :  tl)c 
breast  and  belly  are  white :  the  throat,  sides^  aiid 
under  the  wings,  are  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  leg^ 
are  black. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mute,  and  most  familiar, 
of  all  our  summer  Birds.  It  visits  us  in  spring, 
brings  forth  its  young  among  us,  and  disappears  irt 
September. 

Mr.  White  says^  th^t  a  pair  of  these  Birds  built 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grew  on  the  walls  of 
his  house  at  Selborne.  They  one  year  inadver- 
tently placed  their  nest  on  a  qaked  bough,  perhaps; 
in  a  shady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenir 
ence  that  followed ;  but  a  hot,  sunny  season  com- 
ing on  before  the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  re-, 
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flection  of  the  wall  became  insupportable,  and  must 
inevitably  have  deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not 
affection  suggested  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the 
parent  Birds  to  hover  over  the  nest  all  the  hotter 
hours,  while,  with  wings  expanded,  and  mouths 
gaping  for  breath,  they  screened  off  the  hetft  from 
their  suffering  offspring. 

The  female  lays  fo^ir  or  five  eggs :  the  nest  is 
carelessly  made,  and  consists  chiefly  of  moss,  mixed 
with  wool  and  fibres,  so  strong,  and  "  so  large, 
(says  the  Comte  de  Buffon)  that  it  appears  sur- 
prising how  so  small  an  artificer  could  make  use  of 
guch  stubborn  materials."  When  its  young  are 
able  to  fly,  it  retires  with  them  to  the  woods,  where 
it  sports  with  them  among  the  higher  branches 
pf  th)2  tree",  sinking  and  rising  perpeqdici+Iarly 
among  the  Flics  which  hum  below. 

This  Bird  feeds  on  insects,  which  it  catches  on 
the  wing  :  it  sometimes  watches  for  its  prey  sitting* 
on  a  branch  or  post,  and  with  a  sudden  spring  takes  J 
it  as  it  flies,  and  then  immediately    returns  to  its 
station  to  wait  for  more.     It  is  said,  likewise,  lo  ba 
fond  of  some  kinds    of  fruit.     It  is  generally  be- 
lieved   to  have    no  song.      Mr.  Revett  Sheppard^a 
however,  informed  the  editor,  that  in   ihe  gardaal 
belonging  to  the  master  of  Caius   College,  Cam-1 
bridge,  one  of  them  used  frequently  to  sit  on  a  rail,] 
and  entertain  him  with  its  notes,  which,  he  says, 
were  very  pleasing,  and  between  those  of  a  Wag- 
tail and  Golden-crested  Wren. 
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THE    LESSEE   CRESTED    FLYCATCHER.^ 

This  Species  visits  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  spring,  and  commonly  remains  there  till  late  in 
September,  when  it  retires  southerly  to  winter.  It 
is  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  on  the  upper  parts  of 
its  body,  and  beneath  yellowish  white.  The  wings 
are  marked  with  a  double  white  band,  and  on  its 
head  is  a  small  crest. 

It  is  but  a  small  Bird,  and  builds  in  woods  and 
forests.  After  the  young  have  left  the  nests^  die 
parents  conduct  them  to  the  gardens  and  habita-. 
tions  of  men  :  here  the  whole  brood  dwell  in  trees 
liear  the  houses,  where  they  are  fed  with  the  com-' 
mon  House  Fly,  and  other  insects  that  are  cau^t 
by  the  old  birds.  The  young  ones  are  soon  able 
to  obtain  their  food  in  the  same  way. 


THE  LARK  TRIBE- 


IN  this  genus  the  bill  is  straight,  slender,  bending 
a  little  towards  the  end,  and  sharp  pointed:  the 
nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers  and  bristles  ;  and 
the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the  end.  The  toes  are  di- 
vided to  the  origin ;  and  the  claw  of  the  back  toe 
is  very  long,  and  either  straight,  or  very  little  bent. 


*  Synonyms.— Muscicapa  Acadica.  l2Vm««*>'^ood  Pewc  in.PcniwyU 
vania.— .Lesscr-crcsted  Flycatcher.  Penn^ 
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THE    SKT-LABK.* 

The  Sty-lark  forms  its  n^st  on  the  ground,  ge- 
nerally between  two  clods  of  earth,  and  lines  it  with 
dried  grass  and  roots.  In  this  the  female  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight ; 
and  she  generally  produces  two  broods  in  the  year. 

When  hatched,  the  mother  watches  over  them 
with  a  truly  maternal  affection ;  she  then  may  be 
seen  fluttering  over  their  heads,  directing  their 
motions,  anticipating  their  wants,  and  guarding 
them  from  danger. 

The  instinctive  warmth  of  attachment  which  the 
female  Sky-lark  bears  to  her  young,  often  discovers 
jtself  at  a  very  early  period,  and  even  before  she 
is  capable  of  discharging  the  functions  of  a  mother, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  precede,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  maternal  solicitude.  A  young  hen 
Bird,  says  the  Comte  dc  Buffon,  was  brought  to  me 
in  the  month  of  May,  which  was  not  able  to  feed 
without  assistance  ;  I  caused  it  to  be  educated,  and 
it  ^as  hardly  fledged  when  I  received  from  another 
place  a  nest  of  three  or  four  unfledged  Sky-larks. 
She'took  a  strong  liking  to  these  new-comers,  which 
were  scarcely  younger  than  herself;  she  tended 
thet)i  night  and  day,  cherished  them  beneath  her 
win^s,  and  fed  them  with  her  bill.  Nothing  could 
divert  her  tender  offices;  if  the  young  were  torn 
from  her,  she  flew  back  to  them  as  soon  as  she  was 
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liberated,  and  would  not  think  of  effecting  her  own 
escape,  which  she  might  have  done  an  hundred 
times.  Her  affection  grew  upon  her;,  she  neglected 
fpo4  ^nd  drink ;  she  now  required  the  same  supr 
port  as  her  adopted  offspring,  and  expired  at  last 
consumed  with  maternal  anxiety.  None  of  th^ 
young  ones  survived  her ;  they  died  one  after  ano- 
ther, so  essential  were  her  cares,  which  were  equally 
tender  and  judicious. 

The  common  food  of  the  young  sky-larks  is 
worms  and  insects ;  but  after  they  are  grown  up 
they  live  chiefly  on  seeds,  herbage,  and  niost  other 
vegetable  substance^. 

They  are  easily  tamed,  apd  become  so  familiar, 
^s  to  eat  off^  the  table,  and  even  alight  on  the  hand ; 
but  they  cannot  cling  by  the  toes,  on  account  of 
the  form  of  the  hind  one,  which  is  too  long  and 
straight :  this  is  the  reason  why  they  never  perch  on 
■  trees. 

The  Lark  commences  his  song  early  in  spring, 
and  continues  it  during  the  whole  of  the  sununer. 
It  is  heard  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  few  Birds  that  chaunts  his  mellow 
notes  on  the  wing. .  Thomson  elegantly  describe^ 
it  as  the  leader  of  the  warbling  choir : — 

<<  up  springs  the  Larky 
Shrill  voicM  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn  s 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he,  mounted,  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  bauntf 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.'* 

The  Lark  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  and  by 
successive  springs;^  into  the  air,  where  it  hovers  a^ 


a  vast  height.  Its  descent  is  in  an  oblique  direction, 
unless  threatened  by  some  ravenous  Bird  of  prey* 
or  attracted  by  hs  mate,  when  it  drops  to  the 
ground  Uke  a  stone.  When  it  first  leaves  the  earth 
its  notes  are  feeble  and  interrupted,  but  as  it  rises 
they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone.  There  is  some-- 
thing  in  the  concomitant  scenery  that  renders  the 
music  of  the  Lark  peculiarly  delightful :  the  pleasing 
landscape  and  various  rural  charms  all  contribute  to 
heighten  our  relish  for  its  pleasing  song. 

These  Birds  become  musical  in  the  spring,  and 
continue  so  for  several  months,  but  in  winter  their 
song  forsakes  them.  They  then  assemble  in  flocks, 
grow  fat,  and  are  taken  in  vast  numbers  by  the  bird- 
catchers.  As  many  as  four  thousand  dozen  have 
been  known  to  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunstable,  between  September  and  February ;  but 
this  holds  no  proportion  with  what  are  sometimes 
caught  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  an  excise  upon  them.  Keysler  says,  that  the  ex- 
cise alone  produced  six  thousand  dollars  (about  nine 
hundred  pounds  sterling)  every  year  to  the  city  of 
Leipsic  ;  whose  Larks  are  famous  all  over  Germany, 
as  being  of  a  most  delicate  flavor.  But  it  is  not 
only  at  Leipsic  that  they  are  taken  in  such  num- 
bers, but  also  in  the  country  about  Naumburg, 
JVIerseburg,  Halle,  and  other  parts.* 

Tliose  caught  in  the  day-time  are  taken  in  clap- 
nets of  fifteen  yards  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half 
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in  breadth;  and  are  enticed  into  their  reach  hy 
means  of  bits  of  looking-glass  fixed  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nets.  These 
are  put  in  a  quick  whirling  motion,  by  a  strii^ 
which  the  larker  commands ;  he  also  makes  use  of 
a  decoy  Lark.  These  kind  of  nets  are  used  only  till 
the  fourteenth  of  November,  for  the  Larks  will  not 
frolic  in  the  air  except  in  fine  sunny  weather  ;  and 
of  course  cannot  be  inveigled  into  the  snare.  Whep 
the  weather  grows  gloomy  the  larker  changes  his 
engine,  and  makes  use  of  a  trammel-net,  twenty- 
ieven  or  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  five  broadj 
which  is  put  on  two  poles,  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
tCarried  by  men,  who  pass  over  the  fields  and  quar*- 
ter  the  ground  as  a  setting  dog  would ;  when  they 
hear  or  feel  that  a  Lark  has  hit  the  net,  they  drop 
it  down,  and  so  the  Birds  are  taken.. 


AiV  iiii  '  'saas 


THE  WARBLER  TRIBE- 


THE  Warblers  have  a  weak  and  slender  bill^ 
small,  and  somewhat  depressed  nostrils,  and  the 
tongue  cloven  at  the  end.  The  exterior  toe  is 
joined  beneath  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 

Most  of  these  Birds  are  insectivorous :  some  of 
them  are  gregarious,  and  migrate,  on  the  approach  of 
the  cold  weather,  to  warmer  climates.  This  is  a  very 
extensive  tribe,  ccHitaining  in  the  whole  above  a 
hundred  and  seventy  species^  of  which  our  own 
country  boasts  near  twenty. 
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THE    NIGHTINGALE.* 

The  Nightingale,  though  greatly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  song,  is  not  re- 
markable for  variety  or  richness  of  colours.  The 
upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a  rusty  brown  tinged 
vdth  olive  ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  ash-colour, 
almost  white  at  the  throat  and  belly.  Its  length  is 
about  six  inches. 

These  Birds  leave  us  in  August,  in  order,  as  it  i$ 
Supposed,  to  retire  to  the  distant  regions  of  Asia^ 
and  return  regularly  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and 
about  a  month  afterwards  begin  to  construct  their 
nest.  They  hatch  twice,  and  sometimes  even  thrice, 
in  the  season.  They  seldom  visit  the  northern 
or  western  counties. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  gay  and  bril* 
liant  Birds  of  America  should  be  entirely  destitute^ 
of  that  pleasing  power  of  song  which  gives  so  pecu- 
liar a  charm  to  the  groves  and  fields  of  Europe : 
and  one  of  our  most  elegant  poets  has  beautifully 
expressed  the  supposed  superiority  of  our  island  in 
this  respect : — 

Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montecuma*s  rea)in>  whose  legions  catt 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on, the  sun. 
While  Philomel  is  ours :  while  in  our  shades 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

The  Nightingale  seems  to  have  been. fixed  upon 
almost  universally  as  the  most  capital  of  singing 
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Birds,  which  superiority  it  certainly  may  bolclly^ 
challenge :  one  reason,  however,  of  this  Bird's 
Being  more  attended  to  than  others,  is,  that  it 
sifags  in  the  night.     Hence  Shakespeare  says> 

^*  The  Nigktingaley  if  she  should  sing  hy  day. 
When  ev'ry  Ooose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  fnusician  than  a  Wren/* 

Mr.  Harrington  once  kept  a  very  fine  Nightingale 
for  three  years^  during  which  time  he  paid  a  very 
particular  attention  to  its  song.     Its  tone  was  in- 
finitely more  mellow  than  that  of  any  other  Bird, 
though  at  the  same  time,  by  a  proper  exertion,  it 
could  be  excessively  brilliant.      When  this  Bird 
sang  Us  song  rounds  in  its  whole  compass,  he  ob-' 
served  sixteen  different  beginnings  and  closes^  at 
the  same  time  that  the  intermediate  notes  were 
commonly  varied  in  their  succession  with  so  much 
judgment  as  to  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety.— 
Another  point  of  superiority  in  the  Nightingale  i^ 
its  continuance  of  song  without  a  pause,  which 
Mr.  Barrington  observed  to  be  sometimes  not  less 
than  twenty  seconds.  Whenever  respiration, .  how- 
ever, became  necessary,    it    was   taken  witli  as 
much  judgment  as  by  an  opera  singer. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  Birds  in 
general,  in  a  wild  state,  do  not  sing  above  ten 
weeks  in  the  year,  whilst  those  confined  in  a  cage 
continue  their  song  for  nine  or  ten  months ;  and 
a  caged  Nightingale  sings  infinitely  more  sweetly 
than  those  which  we  hear  abroad  in  the  spring. 
These,  as  the  bird-fanciers  term  it,  are  so  rank  that 
they  seldom  sing  any  thing  but  short  and  loud 
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jerks,  which  consequently  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  Dotes  of  a  caged  Bird,  since  the  instrument  is 
ihus  overstrained. 

The  music  of  the  Nightingale,  when  abroad, 
and  with  the  corresponding  darkness  and  scenery, 
has  always  been  considered  as  plaintive  or  melan- 
choly, and  sometimes  as  even  of  conveying  ideas 
of  distress. 

FUt  uoctem,  ramoque  sedens,  misetabiie  carmen 
Integral,  et  mcestti  Ule  loca  questlbus  Implet. 

Darkling  she  vialis  the  satllj'  pleasing  ttraini 
And  melancholy  music  fills  ^e  plains. 

From  the  dissections  of  several  Birds  made  by 
Mr.John  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  it  appeared  that  in  the  best  singers  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  were  the  strongest.  TTiose 
in  the  Nightingale  were  stronger  than  in  any  other 
Bird  of  the  same  size. — When  we  consider  the 
size  of  many  singing  Birds,  Jt  is  really  amazing  to 
.what  a  distance  their  notes  may  be  heard.  It  ia 
supposed  that  those  of  a  Nightingale  may  be  heard 
above  half  a  mile,  if  the  evening  is  calm. 

Nightingales  will  adopt  the  notes  of  other  Birds, 
and  they  will  even  chant  the  stiff  airs  of  a  Nightin- 
gale-pipc.  They  may  be  instructed  even  to  sing 
by  turns  with  a  chorus,  and  repeat  their  couplet 
at  the  proper  time.  They  may  be  also  taught  to 
articulate  words.  The  sons  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, according  to  Pliny,  had  some  Nightingales 
that  spoke  Greek  and  Latin,  liut  what  that  aJ- 
ihor  subjoini  is  more  marvellous  ;  that  these  BJrd^ 
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prepared  e(8efy  day  new  expressions,  and  even  oT 
considerable  length,  with  which  they  entertained 
their  masters.     The  arts  of  flattery  might   work 
upon  the  under-standings  of  young  princes ;  biit  a 
philosopher  like  iPKny  ought  not  to  .have  credited 
^uch  a  story,  nor  have  published  it  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name.      Several  authorsj  accordingly; 
resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  naturalist; 
have  amplified  the  marvellous  tale.  Gesner,  among 
others,  quotes  a  letter  from  a  person  of  credit,  (as 
he  states)  who  mentions  two  Nightingales  belongs* 
ing  to  an  inn^keeper  at  Ratisbow,  which  passed  the 
night  in  discoursing  in  German  on  the  political  in- 
terests of  Europe— on  the  events  that  had  already 
happened,.and  on  those  that  might  be  expected,  and 
that  afterwards  actually  took  place.*    It  is  true  that 
the  author  of  the  letter  endeavours  to  render  the  story 
more  probable,^  by  telling  us  that  the  Birds  only 
repeated  what  they  had  heard  of  some  officers  or  de- 
puties of  the  diet,  who  frequented  the  tavern  :  but 
still  the  whole  is  so  absurd  as  to  merit  no  serious 
refutation. 

The  Nightingales  are  solitary  Birds,  and  never 
associate  in  flocks  like  many  of  the  smaller.  Birds, 
but  hide  themselves  in  the  thickest  parts  of  hedges 
and  bushes,  and  seldom  sing  but  during  the  night. 

The  London  bird-catchers  take  them  in  'a  net- 
trap,  (somewhat  larger  than  a  cabbage-net) .  the 
bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron-ring. 
This  is  baited  with  a  Meal-worm  from  the  baker's 
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«hop ;  and  ten  or  a  dozen  have  been   soraetlipes 
caught  by  this  means  in  a  day. 

THE    PENSILE   WARBLER.* 

Tlie  Pensile  Warbler  is  near  five  inches  long. 
The  .bill  is  dusky ;  the  head  greyish  black,  and  the 
back  deep  grey.  Round  the  eye  is  a  white  streak,' 
and  between  that  and  the  bill  a  range  of  yellow  dots. 
The  throat,  neck,  and  breast  are  yellow :  the  belly  is 
white,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body  are  dotted 
with  black  spots.  The  wing-coverts  are  white 
and  black  in  bands.  .  The  tail  is  dark  grey,  having 
the  four  outer  feathers  marked  with  large  spots  of 

white. t 

The  sagacity  displayed  by  this  Bird  ift  building 
ind  placing  its  nest  Is  truly  remarkable.  It  does 
not  fix  it  at  the  forking  of  the  branches,  as  is  usual 
with  most  other  Birds  3  it  suspends  it  to  binders 
hanging  from'  the  netting  which  it  forms  from  tree 
to  tree,  especially  those  which  fall  from  branches 
that  hang  over  the  rivers  and  deep  ravines.  The 
nest  consists  of  dry  blades  of  grass,  the  ribs  of  leaves,- 
and  exceedingly  small  roots,  interwoven  with  the 
greatest  art ;  it  is  fastened  on,  or  rather  it  is  worked 
ihto  the  pendent  strings.  It  is  really  a  small  bed, 
rolled  into  a  ball,  so  thick  and  compacted  as  to  ex*-i'' 
elude  the  rain  ;  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind  without 
receiving  any  harm. 


•  •  Synonyms.— MotacillaPcnsilis.  /,/»».— Cou-jaunc.  JPfr/",— PeniHc 
yiTarbler.  Latham. 
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But  the  elements  are  not  the  only  enemies  againsf 
which  this  Bird  has  to  struggle:  with  wonderful  sa<» 
gacity  it  provides  for  the  protection  of  its  nest  from 
other  foes.  The  opening  is  not  made  on  the  top  or 
side  of  the  nest,  but  at  the  bottom  ;  nor  is  the  en- 
trance direct.  After  the  Bird  has  made  its  way  into 
the  vestibule,  it  must  pass  over  a  kind  of  partition, 
and  through  another  aperture^  before  it  descends 
into  the  abode  of  its  family.  This  lodgement  is 
round  and  soft,  being  lined  with  a  species  of  lichen, 
which  grows  on  the  trees,  or  with  the  silky  dowD 
of  plants. 

The  Birds  of  this  species  have  a  very  delicate 
song,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  year. 
They  are  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  and  some  others 
of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  feed 
chiefly  on  insects  and  fruit# 

THE    COMMON    WAGTAIL.* 

These  active  and  lively  little  Birds  run  about  the 
sides  of  ponds  and  small  streamy  in  search  pf  in- 
sects and  worms  :  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  constant  attendants  on  the  plough,  for  the 
sake  of  the  worms  thrown  up  by  that  instrument* 

The  generality  of  the  Wagtails  disappear  in  the 
autumn,  but  how  they  dispose  of  themselves  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for. 
They  are  often  to  beseen  even  in  the  middle  of  winter. 


•  Synonyms.— Motacilla  Alba.  Z.«Mf.— Lavandicre.  Bug. — ^Wbite 
Wagtail.  ?enn — Black  and  WTiite  Water- Wagtail.  Pied  Wagtail 
^/awV*.,— Biwt  Vwd$.tn  iS8.— fr/wr.  Brit.  ZwU  i.  /n*.  ^4. 
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If  there  happens  to  be  a  fine  day,  and  the  sun 
shines  bright,  they  are  sure  to  make  their  appear-  i 
ance,  chirping  briskly,  and  seeming  delighted  I 
with  the  fine  weather,  though  they  had  not  perhaps 
been  seen  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  before. — 
Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Certainly  not  from  a 
far-distant  country  ;  there  not  beiog  time  for  a  very 
Jong  journey  in  the  space  of  a  single  day;  and,  be- 
sides, they  never  seem  to  be  tired  or  lifeless,  but 
are  very  brisk  and  lively  whenever  they  appear.* 

THE    WHEATEAE.f 

This  Bird  visits  England  annually  in  the  middle  of  j 
March,  and  leaves  ns  in  September.     The  females  [ 
come  firft,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  males  ;  and  ' 
they  keep  coming  till  the    middle  of  May,      In 
some  parts  of  England  they  are  found  in  vast  plen- 
ty, and  are  much  esteemed.     About  Eastbourne, 
in  Sussex,  they  are  taken  in  snares  made  of  horse- 
hair, placed  beneath  a  long  turf.     Being  very  timid 
Birds,  the  motion  even  of  a  cloud,  or  the  appear-  ■ 
ance  of  a  Hawk,  will  immediately  drive  them  into  i 
the  traps.     These  traps  are  first  set  every  year  on 
St.  James's  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  soon  after 
which  they  are  caught  in  astonishin^^  numbers,  par- 
ticularly when  we  recollect  that  they  are  not  grega-  , 
rious,  and  that  more  than  two  or  three  scarcely  ever 


•  Lion.  Tron,  i.  ii6. 

tSYNONYMc. — MctacitU Ocnamhe.  tiim. — Cut-lilanc,ou  Vitrec,  01 
UottfWi.  Bvf.—'WhfM'tu,  Fallaw-einicli,  Wii'iic-taiJ.  Wiilughh}  - 
WllUe-nuDf.  Btw(k^~-Bn«.  BirJj,  p^  aaj. 
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■  go  together.  The  numbers  annually  ensnared  in 
the  district  of  Eastbourne  alone,  are  said  to  amount 
to  near  two  thousand  dozen.  The  Birds  caught 
are  chiefly  young  ones,  and  they  are  invariably  found 
in  the  greatest  number  when  a  westerly  wind  pre- 
vails :  they  always  come  against  the  wind.  A  gen- 
tleman informed  Mn  Markwicki  that  his  father's 
shepherd  once  caught  eighty-four  dozen  of  theiri  in 
a  day.*  Great  quantities  of  them  are  eaten  oh  the 
spot  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  ;  others  are 
picked,  and  sent  up  to  the  London  poulterers  ;  and 
many  are  potted,  being  as  much  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land aS  the  Ortolans  ar?  on  the  continent.   -      ■ 

i 

The  vast  abundance  of  these  Birds  oq  the  dpwiis 
about  Eastbourne,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to 
he  occasioned  by  a  species  of  fly,  their  favourite 
food,  that  feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  ^nd  ?iboup(i$ 
on  the  adjacent  hills. 

A  few  of  the  Birds  breed  in  the  old  rabbet-bur- 
rows  there.  The  nest  is  large,  and  made  of  dried 
grass.  Rabbets  down,  ,a  few  feathers,  and  horse- 
hair. The  eggs  are  from  six  to  eight,  and  of  a 
light  blue  colo^r.f 

THE    REDBREAST.| 

This  pretty  Bird  needs  no  description.  It  is  reck- 
oned among  the  Birds  of  passage,  but,  as  the  Comte 
de  BufFon  has  elegantly  expressed  himself,  the  de- 


*  Paper  of  Mr.  Mark  wick  in  the  Linnean  Transactions^  vol.  4.  p.  17. 
t  Penn.  Brit.  Zoo),  i   3^4. 

X  Synonyms. — Motacilla  Rubeaila.  Liitn, — ^Lc  Rouge  Gorge.  JJ^/f. 
'Robin  Redbreast,  or  Roddoek.  fFilht^hbj.^mim-.Brw.  Birds^  p,  204. 
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parture  in  the  autumn  not  being  marfccd,  or,  to  use 
•his  expression,  **  not  iDeing  proclaimed  among  the 
Kedbreasts,  as  amojjig  other  Burds  at  that  season, 
collected  into  flocks,  many  stay  behifid;  and  these 
are  either  the  young  and  inexperienced,  or  some 
which  can  derive  support  from  the  slender  resources 
of  the  winter.  In  that  season  they  visit  our  habi- 
t;a^ions,  ^nd  seek  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
situations  ;  and,  if  any  one  still  continues  iri  the 
woods,  it  becomes  the  companion  of , the  faggot- 
maker,  cherishes  itself  at  his  fife,  pecks  at  his: 
bread,  and  flutters  the  whole  day  rpund  him,  cliirp- 
ing  its  slander  pip.  But,  when,  the  cold  grows 
niore  severe,  and  thick  snow  covers  the  ground,  it 
approaches  pur  houses,  and  taps  on  the  window 
with  its  bill,  as  if  to  entreat  an  asylum,  which  ij$ 
cheerfully  .grauted  J  and  it;  repays  the  favour  by  the 
most  amiable  familiarity,  gathering  the  crumbs 
from  the  taj?le«  distinguishing  affectionately  the 
people  of  the  house,  and  assuming  a  warble,  jiot 
indeed  ,so  rich  as  that  of  the  spring,  but  more  deli- 
cate. This  it  retains  through  all  the  rigours  of  the 
season,  to  hail  each  day  the  kindness  of  its  host, 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  retreat.  Tliere  it  remains 
tranquil,  till  the  returning  spring  awakens  new  de- 
sires, and  invites  to  other  pleasures:  it  nov^r  be- 
COQfies  uneasy,  and  impatient  to  recover  its  liberty/^ 
.  Thomson  has  charmingly  described  the  annual 
visits  of  this  little  favourite,  in  lines  that  have  beer 
often  quoted. 

The  Redbreast,  sacred  to  the  houseliold  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  th*  embroiling  sky, 
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In  joyleib  fields,  and  ^orny  thickets,  leaved 
His  diiveiiDg  mate,  and  pay&  to  trusted  man 
Hit  annual  visit.    Haif  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  wlttdow  beats  s  ffaeh  brisk  alighti 
On  thie  warm  hearth  $  then,  hopping  o*er  the  floor» 
Eyes  all  the  iiniling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  Is  ; 
Till,  mort  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  idender  feet. 

The  Redbreast  generally  builds  its  nest  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  in  some  concealed  spot  near  the 
ground.  This  is  composed  of  dried  leaves,  mixed 
with  hair  and  moss,  and  lined  with  feathe^rs.  The 
female  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs.  In  order  the 
more  successfully  to  conceal  its  nest,  we  are  told 
that  It  covers  it  with  leaves,  suffering  only  a 
narrow  winding  entrance  updei  the  heap  to  be 
ieft. 

This  Bird  feeds  principally  on  insects  and 
worms ;  and  its  delicacy  in  preparing  the  latter  i$ 
somewhat  remarkable  : — It  takes  a  worm  by  one 
end,  in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the  ground  till 
the  inner  part  comes  away  :  then,  taking  it  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  other  end,  it  cleanses  the  OQter 
part,  which  only  it  eats. 

Its  general  familiarity  has  given  it  a  peculiar  de- 
nomination in  several  countries.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bornholm  call  it  Tommi  Liden  ;  the  Norwegians, 
Peter  Rommad 'y  the  Germans,  Thomas  Gierdei -y  and 
we  give  to  it  the  familiar  name  of  Robin  Redbreast. 
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The  Wren  is  found  throughout  Europe.  Its  nest 
is  curiously  constructed  ;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of 
moss,  and  lined  with  feathers,  is  in  shape  almost 
oval,  and  has  only  one  small  entrance.     This  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  some  corner  of  an  out -house,  stack 
of  wood,  or  hole  in  a  wall,  near  our  habitations  ;  but 
when  the  Wren  builds  in  the  woods,  it  is  often  in  a 
bush  near  the  ground,  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  on 
the  ground  itself.     The  female  lays  from  ten  to 
eighteen  eggs.     It  is  very  remarkable  tliat  the  ma- 
terials of  the  nest  are  generally  adapted  to  the  place 
where  it  is  formed;  if  it  is  against  a  hay-rick,  its 
exterior  is  composed  of  hay  ;  if  against  the  side  of  a 
tree  clad  with  white  lichens,  it  is  covered  with  the 
same  materials  ;  and  if  it  is  built  against  a  tree  co-  . 
yered  with  green  moss,  or  in  a  bank,  its  exterior  a!-  i 
ways  corresponds.     The  lining  is  invariably  of  fea-  i 
thers.     The  Wren,  as   is   usual   witli  most  other 
Birds,  does  not  begin  the  bottom  of  its  nest  first ; 
when  against  a  tree,  its  primary  operation  is,  as  it  ] 
were,  to  trace  the  outline,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
upon  the  bark,  and  thus  fasten  it  with  equal  strength  I 
to  all  parts,     it  then  in  succession  closes  ihe  side*  I 
and  top,  leaving  only  its  small  hole  for  entrance.    If  . 
the  nest  is  placed  under  a  bank,  the  top  is  first  be- 
gun and  well  secured  in  some  small  cavity,  by  which 
tfie  fabric  is  suspended. 


■  SvHoNyus.— Motacilla  Trdglodytei. 
Kilty  Wccn.  Btiiiit't.^~-tiruh  Biriii-  f-  3 
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The  song  of  the 'Wren:  is  much  admired,  being, 
though  short,  a  very  pleasing  warble,  and  louder  than 
could  be  expected  frpm  the  size  of  the.Bird.  This  it 
continues  throughout  the  year,  and  it  has  been  heard 
tp  sing  unconcerned  even  during  a  fall  of  ,^npw. .  It 
sings  also  very  late  in  the  evening,  though  not  like 
the  Nightingale,  after  it  is  dark. 

THE  WILLOW  WEEir.* 

This  Bird  is  a  little  bigger  than  the  Wren.   .The 

upper  parts  are  of  a  pale  olive-green ;  the  under 

• 

pale  yellow,  with  a  streak  of  yellow  over  the  eyes. 
The  wings  and  tail  are  brown,  edged  with  yellowidj 
green;  and  the  legs  are  yellowish. 

It  is  pretty  common  in  England ;  is  migratory, 
but  comes  pretty  early.  It  makes  its  nest  in  holes 
at  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hollows  of  dry  bank$  an4 
other  similar  places.  This  is  round,  and  jaot  unlike 
that  of  the  Wren.  The  eggs  are  dusky  white, 
marked  with  reddish  spots,  and  are  five  in  number. 

A  Willow-wren  had  built  in  a  bank  of  one  of  the 
fields  of  Mr,  White,  near  Selbome.  This  Bird,  a 
friend  and  himself  observed,  as  she  sat  in  her.  nest ; 
but  they  were  particularly  careful  not  to  disturb  her, 
though  she  eyed  them  with  some  degree  of  jealousy. 
Some  days  after,  as .  they  passed  the  same  way,  they 
were  desirous  of  remarking  how  the  brood  went  on ; 
but  no  nest  could  be  found,  till  .Mr.  White  happen- 


♦    Synonyms. — MotacHla  Trochllus.    Lhin. — Bouillot  ou   Chantre. 
Buff, — Small  yrllowr  Bird.  Ray. — Gieen  Wren,  i^/to,— Yellow  Wren 


cd  to  take  up  a  large  bundle  of  long  green  moss,  as 
it  were  carelessly  thrown  over  the  nest,  in  order  to 
dodge  the  eye  of  any  impertinent  obtruder. 

.'  THti  TAYLOR  BIRD.* 

This,  as  well  as  the  two  last,  is  a  very  small  spe- 
cies, measuring  scarcely  more  than  three  inches  in 
Ijsngth.     Its  colour  is  entirely  yellow. 

It  inhabits  India ;  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
so  .much  as  the   consti*uction  of  its  nest,  which  is 
extremely  curious.     This  is  composed  of  two  leav^es, 
the  one  geriefally  dead,  which  it  fixes,  at  the  end  of 
some  branch,  to  the  side  of  a  living  one,  by  sewing 
l>oth  together  with  little  filiaments,  its  bill  serving  as 
a  needle,  in  the  manner  of  a  pouch  or  purse,  and 
open  at  the  top.     Sometimes,  instead  of  a  dead  leaf 
and  a  living  one,  two  living  leaves  are  sewed  to- 
gether ;  and  thus  connected,  they  seem  rather  the 
work  of  human  art,  than  that  of  an  uninstructed 
animal.     After  the  operation  of  sewing  is  finished, 
the  cavity  is  lined  with  feathers  and  soft  vegetable 
down.     The  nest  and  birds  are  altogether  so  very 
light,  that  the  leaves  of  the  most  exterior  and  slen- 
der twigs  of  the  trees  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  ; 
and,  thus  situated,  the  brood  is  completely  secured 
itoxvi  the  depri?dations  of  every  invader. 
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The  present  is  a  diminutive  but  sprightly  tribe, 
possessed  both  of  much  courage  and  strength. 
Their  general  food  is  seeds,  fruit,  and  insects,  and  a 
few  of  them  will  eat  flesh.  Some  of  them  will  van- 
tiire  to  assault  Birds  that  are  twice  or  thrice  their 
own  size,  and  in  this  case  they  direct  their  aim 
chiefly  at  the  eyes.  They  often  seize  upon  Birds 
that  are  weaker  than  themselves,  which  they  kill, 
and  having  picked  a  hole  in  the  skull,  eat  out  the 
brains.  They  are  very  prolific,  laying  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs  at  a  time.  Their  voice,  is  in  general 
unpleasant. 

The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  hard,  sharp*pointed| 
and  a  little  compressed.  The  nostrils  are  roundi 
and  covered  with  bristles.  The  tongue  appears  cut 
off^  at  the  end,  and  is  terminated  by  three  or  four 
bristles.  The  toes  are  divided  to  their  origin ;  aud 
the  back  toe  is  very  large  and  strong. 

THE    PENDULINE    TITMOUSE.* 

These  Birds  are  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  whitish,  and  the 
hind  part  and  the  neck  are  ash-coloured.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  phimage  are  grey ;  the  forehead  is  black ; 
the  throat  and  the  front  of  the  neck  are  of  a  very 
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pale  ash-colour ;  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
are  yellowish.  The  quills  and  tail  arc  brovvn,  edged 
with  white;  iind  the  legs  are  reddish  grey  * 

They  are  natives  of  Poland,  Italy,  Siberia,  and 
most  of  the  intervening  country,  where  they  fre- 
quent thewatry  places  for  the  sake  of  atjuatic  in- 
sects, on  which  they  feed. 

The  most  curious  fact  in  thehi^itory  of  these  Birds 
is  the  exquisite  art  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
their  nest.  They  employ  the  light  down  found  on 
the  buds  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  aspen, 
on  thistles,  dandelions,  &c.  With  their  bill  they 
entwine  this  filamentous  substance,  and  form  a  thick 
close  web,  almost  like  cloth  :  this  they  fortify  exter- 
nally with  fibres  and  small  roots,  which  penetrate 
into  the  texture,  and  in  some  measure  form  the  ba- 
sis of  the  nest.  They  line  the  inside  with  the  same 
down,  but  not  woven,  that  their  young  may  He  soft  i 
they  shut  it  above  to  confine  the  warmth,  and  ttiey 
suspend  it  with  hemp,  nettles,  &c.  from  the  cleft  of 
a  small  phnnt  branch  (over  some  fiream)  that  it  may 
rock  more  gently,  assisted  by  the  spring  of  tho 
branch.  In  this  situation  the  brood  are  well  supplied 
with  insects,  which  constitute  their  chief  food;  and 
tliey  are  well  protected  from  their  enemies.  The 
nest  sometimes  resembles  a  bag,  and  sometimes  a 
'  short  purse.  The  aperture  is  made  in  the  side,  and  is 
iihnost  always  turned  towards  the  water :  it  is  nearly 
roimd,  and  only  an  inch  and  an  haU  in  diameter,  or 
even  less,  and  commonly  surrounded  by  a  brim  more 
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or  less   pf oturberant :    this  however  is  sometiiriei 
Wanting. 

These  nests  are  seen  in  the  fens  of  Bologna,  in  thostf 
of  Tuscany,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Germany.  The 
peasants  regard  them  with  superstitious  veneration : 
one  of  these  nests  is  usually  suspended  near  the 
door  of  each  cottage,  and  the  possessors  esteem  it  a 
defence  against  thunder,  and  its  little  architect  as  a 
sacred  Bird. 

.  THE    CAPB    TITMOUSE.^ 

V 

The  Cape  Titmouse  constructs  its  nest  of  the 
down  of  a  species  of  Asclepias.  This  luxuriant 
nest  is  made  of  the  texture  of  flannel,  and  the  fleecy 
hosiery  is  not  more  soft.  Near  the  upper  end  pro* 
jects  a  small  tube,  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  m 
orifice  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
Immediately  under  the  tube  is-  a  small  hole  in  the 
side,  that  has  no  communication  with  the  interior 
of  the  nest :  in  this  hole  the  male  sits  at  nights,- 
and  thus  both  male  and  female  are  screened  from 
the  weather. t 
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THE  bill  in  the  Swallows  is  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  sn)all  at  the  point,  and  a  little  bending :  the 


•  Synonyms.— Parus  Capensis.    Z.W*.— Petit   Deuil.   ^«(^,— Cape 
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nostrils  are  open ;  the  tpngue  is  short, -broad^  an4 
cloven:  the  tail,  except  inrqne  speciq^,  isforJced; 
•  and  the  win^s-  are  long.  Th^.  legs  are  short,  and 
(except  in,  four  specieg,  in  which  they,  are  all 
placed  forwards)  the  toes  are  placed  three ,  before 
^d  one  behind. 

Swallows  are  easily  distinguished  from,  all  othe# 
Birds,  not  only  by  their  structure,  but  by  their  twit* 
lering  voice,  and  their  maunqr  of  life.  They, fly  with 
gjreat  rapidity,  seldom  walk,  and  perform  ^1  their 
functions  either  on  the  wing  or  sitting.  By  m^eans 
of  their  wide  mouth  they  readily  catch  inserts  in  the 
air,  or  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  on  these ,  it  is 
that  they  entirely  subsist. 

_  Naturalists  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opi- 
xuons  respecting  the  migration  of  the  Swallow.'Tribe 
from  this  country.  This  is  a  subject  into  whiqh,  if 
yfe  were  to  enter  at  length, .  we  should  not  only,  oc- 
cupy too  many  pages  of  our  work,  but  shpuld  also 
trespass  too  much  both  on  the  time  and  patienee  of 
pur  readers :  we  ^hall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  our 
account  of  it. —  ... 

The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  and.  several  other 
writers,  have  supposed  that  Swallows  do  not  leavtl 
this  country,  but  that  they,  lay , concealed^  and  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  during  winter,  under  water;;  that 
the.  Martins  lay  concealed  during  the  same  time  in 
crevices  of  rocks  and  other  lurking  places  above 
ground;  that  the  Satid  Martins  remain  in  the  holes 
in  which  they  form  their  nests  ;  and  that  the  Sivifts 
continue  all  winter  in  their  holes  in  churches  and 
old  buildings. — ^Tbat  there  have  been  niany  well- 
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authenticated  instances  of  the  Birds  being  found  tor<ft 
pidin  each  of  these  situations,  in  this,  and  some  other 
countries,  cannot  be  denied.    But  a  ngtigration  of 
the  major  part  of  these  Birds  is  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted, from  what  seems  to  be  rather  the  efiect  of 
chance  than  design.    Those  Birds  that  have  becil 
late  hatched,    and  have  not    acquired    sufficient 
strength  to  accompany  their  companions  in  their 
journey,    may  have  been  such  as  to   supply  the 
above-mentioned  instances.      Were  the  whole  of 
these  species  to  remain,  we  should,  undoubtedly, 
since  their  numbers  are  immense,  be  supplied  with 
more  numerous  and  more  publicly  authenticated  in- 
stances than  have  hitherto  been  recorded.    Mr« 
John  Hunter,  on  dissecting  several  Swallows,  ob- 
served in  them  nothing  differing  from  other  Binb 
in  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  immediately  con- 
cluded, perhaps  without  considering  the  very  re- 
spectable names  that  appear  as  witnesses  in  instances 
to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  highly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  of  them  could  remain  for  any  long  time 
under  the  water.     That  the  actual  migration  of  the 
Swallow  Tribe  does,  however,  take  place,  has  been 
fully  proved  from  a  variety  of  well-attested  facts, 
most  of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  observa- 
tions of  navigators  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  thdr 
flights,  and  whose  ships  have  sometimes  afforded  to 
them  resting-places  in  their  toilsome  joumies. 

'A  single  instance  is  recorded  of  some  Swallovf 
having,  with  warmth  and  care,  been  preserved  alive 
through  the  winter,  by  a  Mr.  Pearson,  of  London, 
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who,  on  the  l4th  of  February,  1786,  exhibited 
them  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Natural  History. 
They  died  from  neglect  in  the  following  summer. 


THE    CHIMNEV    SWAI-LOW.* 

This  Swallow  is  well  known  throughout  England, 
where  it  takes  np  its  residence  during  the  summer 
months,  and  builds  generally  in  the  insides  of  our 
chimnies,  a  few  feet  from  the  top.  Its  nest  is  com- 
posed of  mud  mixed  with  straw  and  hair,  and  lined 
with  feathers.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  has 
two  broods  in  the  year. 

The  progressive  method  by  which  the  young  are 
introduced  to  their  proper  habits  is  very  curious. 
They  first,  bfit  not  without  some  difficulty,  emerge 
from  the  shaft :  for  a  day  or  two  they  are  fed  on  the 
chimney-top,  and  then  are  conducted  to  the  dead 
leafless  bough  of  some  neighbouring  tree,  where, 
sitting  in  a  row,'  they  are  attended  by  the  parents 
with  great  assiduity.  In  a  day  or  two  after  thi^ 
they  are  strong  enough  to  fly,  but  continue  Still 
onable  to  take  their  own  food  ;  they  therefore  play 
about  near  the  place,  where  the  dams  are  hawking 
for  Flies;  and,  when  a  mouthful  is  collected,  at  a 
certain  signal,  the  dam  and  the  nestling  advance, 
rising  towards  each  other  and  meeting  at  an  angle ; 
the  young  all  the  while  uttering  such  a  little  quick 
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note  of  gratitude  and  complacency,  that  a  persod 
must  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  wonders  of 
nature  that  has  not  remarked  this  action. 

As  soon  as  the  dam  has  disengaged  herself  from 
the  first  brood,  she  immediately  commences  her  pre- 
parations for  a  second,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
world  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August, 

During  every  part  of  the  summer  the  Swallow  is  a 
most  instructive  pattern  of  unwearied  industry  and 
affection ;  for  from  morning  to  night,  while  there 
is  a  family  to  be  supported,  she  spends  the  whole 
time  in  skimming  along  and  exerting  the  most  sud- 
den turns,  and  quick  evolutions ;  avenues,  and  long 
walks  under  hedges,  pasture-fields,  and  mown  mea- 
dows where  cattle  graze,  are  their  delight,  especially 
if  there  are  trees  interspersed ;  because  in  such  spots 
insects  most  abound.  When  a  Fly  is  taken,  a  smart 
snap  from  their  bill  is  to  be  heard,  not  unlike  the 
noise  of  the  shutting  of  a  watch-case ;  but  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mandibles  is  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The  Swallow  is  the  excubitor  to  the  House-mar- 
tins and  other  little  Birds,  announcing  the  ap* 
proach  of  Birds  of  prey ;  for  as  soon  as  a  Hawk  or 
an  Owl  appears,  he  calls,  with  a  shrill  alarming  note, 
all  the  Swallows  and  Martins  about  him,  who  pur- 
sue in  a  body,  and  buffet  and  strike  their  enemy  till 
they  have  driven  him  from  the  place,  darting  dowa 
upon  his  back  and  rising  in  a  perpendicular  line  in 
perfect  security.  Tliis  Bird  will  also  sound  the 
alarm  and  strike  at  Cats  when  they  climb  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  or  otherwise  approach  the  nests* 

Wonderful  is  the  address,  Mr.  White  justly  ob- 
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serves,  which  this  adroit  Bird  exhibits  in  ascending 
and  descending  with  security  through  the  narrow 
passage  of  a  chimney.  When  hovering  Over  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  its  wings 
acting  on  the  confined  air  occasion  a  rumbling  like 
thunder.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  sub- 
mits to  the  inconvenience  of  having  her  nest  low 
down  in  the  shaft, -in  order  to  have  her  brood  se^ 
cure  from  rapacious  Birds,  and  particularly  from 
Owls,  which  frequently  fall  down  chimnies,  most 
probably  in  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  nestlings.* 

The  Swallows  are  generally  supposed  to  retire  in 
the  winter  to  Senegal,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Africa.  Dr.  Riissel  says,  that  Swallows  visit  the  coun- 
try about  Aleppo  towards  the  end  of  February, 
where,  like  those  in  Europe,  they  breed.  Having 
hatched  their  young  they  disappear  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  returning  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
continue  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then 
disappear  till  the  spring.f  They  are  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  North  America. 

Professor  Kalm,  in  his  travels  into  America,  saya, 
that  a  very  reputable  lady  and  her  children  related 
to  him  the  following  story  respecting  these  Birds, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  all 
eye-witnesses  to  the  fact: — "  A  couple  of  Swallows 
built  their  nest  in  the  stable  belonging  to  the  lady; 
the  female  laid  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  was  about  to 
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brood  them ;  some  days  after  the  people  saw  tlie 
female  still  sitting  on  the  eggs,  but  the  male^  flying 
about  the  nest,  and  sometimes  settling  on  a  nail, 
was  heard  to  utter  a  very  plaintive  note,  which  be- 
trayed hifs  uneasiness.  On  a  nearer  examination  the 
female  was  ibund  dead  in  the  nest,  and  the  people 
flung  her  away.  The  male  then  went  to  sit  upoQ- 
the  eggs,  but  after  being  about  two  hours  on  them, 
^nd  perhaps  thinking  the  business  too  troublesonii^ 
he  went  out,  and  returned  in  thie  afteilioon  witk 
another  female,  which  sat  upon  the  nest  Hn4  after* 
wards  fed  the  young  ones  till  they  were  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves/'* 

At  Camerton  Hall,  near  Bath,  a  pahr  of  S\yaIIam 
built  their  uest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frftine  .of  an 
old  picture,  over  the  chimney,  comipg  thrp^h  * 
broken  pane  in  the  window  of  the  room.  Thej 
came  three  year^  successively,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  the  rooift 
been  put  into  repair,  which  prevented  their  ac^seas 
to  it.f 

Another  pair  was  kqoi>m  tp  build  for  two  years 
together,  on  the  handles  of  a  pah*  of  garden  shears, 
that  were  ^tuck  up  against  the  boards  in  an  out* 
house,  and  therefore  must  have  had  her  ne6t  spoiled 
whenever  the  implement  w^s  wanted ;  and  ^at  i# 
still  more  strange,  another  Bird  of  the  same  species 
built  its  nest  on  the  wings  and  body  of  an  owj,  that 
happened  by  accident  to  hang  dead  and  dry,  {rem 
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the  rafter  of  a  bam,  and  so  loose  as  to  be  moved  by 
every  gust  of  wind.  This  owl,  with  the  nest  on  it9 
wings,  and  witli  eggs  in  tlie  nest,  were  brought  as  a 
curiosity  to  the  museum  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever. 
That  gentleman,  struck,  with  the  oddity  of  the  sight, 
■furnished  the  bringer  with  a  large  shell,  or  conch, 
desiring  him  to  fix  it  just  where  the  owl  had  hung. 
The  person  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  the  following 
year  a  pair,  probably  the  same,  built  their  nest  ia 
the  conch,  and  laid  their  eggs. 

The  owl  and  the  conch  made  a  strange  and  gro- 
tesque  appearance,  and  are  now  not  the  least  curi- 
ous specimens  in  that  wonderful  collection  of  art 
and  nature,  the  Leverian  Museum. 

"  By  the  myriads  of  insects,"  says  a  writer  io 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  which  every  single 
brood  of  swallows  destroys  in  the  coUiSe  of  a  sum- 
mer, they  tlefend  us,  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
personal  and  domestic  annoyance  of  Files  and 
Gnats;  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence, 
tlicy  keep  down  the  numbers  of  our  minute  eiic- 
in:c«,  which,  either  in  the  grub  or  winged  state, 
would  otherwise  render  the  labours  of  the  husband-  - 
man  fruitless.  Since  then  Swallows  are  guardians 
of  our  corn,  they  should  every  where  be  protected 
by  tiie  same  popular  veneration  which  in  Egypt 
defends  the  Ibis,  and  the  Slork  in  Holland.  We 
more  frequently  hear  of  unproductive  harvests  on 
the  Comment  than  in  thiscouniryj  and  it  is  ^vc!I 
known  that  Swallows  are  caught  and  sold  as  food, 
jn  the  miirkets  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  When 
this  practice  lias  been  very  general  and  auccessfid, 
Cc3 
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I  hat^e  little  doubt  that  it  has  at  times  contribnte^ 
to  the  scarcity  of  com.  In  England  we  are  not 
driven  to  such  resources  to  furnish  our  tables.  But 
what  apology  can  be  made  for  those,  and  many 
there  are,  whose  education  and  rank  should  have 
taught  them  fnore  innocent  amusements,  who  wan- 
tonly murder  Swallows  under  the  idle  pretence  of 
,  improving  their  skill  in  shooting  game.  Setting 
aside  the  cruelty  of  starving  whole  nests,  by  killing 
the  dam,  they  who  follow  this  barbarous  diversion, 
would  do  well  to  reflect,  that  by  every  Swallow 
they  kill,  they  assist  blasts,  mildews,  and  vermin,  in 
caubing  a  scarcity  of  bread.  Every  lord  of  a  ma- 
nor should  restrain  his  game-keeper  from  this  exe- 
crable practice;  nor  should  he  permit  any  person 
to  sport  on  his  lands  who  does  not  refrain  from  it. 
For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  I  have 
tempted  martins  to  build  round  my  house,  by  fix- 
ing scallop  shells  in  places  convenient  for  their 
pendent  beds  and  procrcant  cradles,  and  have  been 
inuch  pleased  in  observing  with  what  caution  the 
little  architect  raises  a  buttress  under  each  shell 
before  he  ventures  to  form  his  nest  on  it.** 

All  the  species  have  been  observed  to  drink  as 
they  fly  along,  sipping  the  surface  of  the  water; 
but  the  Swallow  alone,  in  general,  washes  on  the 
wing,  by  dropping  into  a  pool  for  many  times  to- 
gether. In  very  hot  weather  House  martins,  and 
Bank-martins,  dip  and  wash  a  little. 
'  This  species  feeds  much  on  small  Beetles,  as  well 
as  on  Gnats  and  Flies ;  and  often  settles  on  dug 
ground,  or  p^ths^  for  gravel,  to  grind  and  digest  its 
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Jbod.  Horsemen,  on  wide  downs,  are  often  closely 
attended  by  a  little  party  of  Swallows,  for  miles  to  ■ 
gether,  which  play  before  and  behind  them,  sweep- 
ing around,  and  collecting  all  the  skulking  insects 
that  are  roused  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet : 
when  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  Birds  are,  without 
ihis  expedient,  often  forced  to  aliglit  in  order  to 
pick  up  their  lyrking  prey. 

Mr.  White  informs  us,  that  for  some  weeks  before 
the  Swallows  depart,  ihey,  to  a  Bird,  forsake  houses 
and  chimnies,  and  roost  in  trees;  and  they  usually 
Withdraw  about  the  beginning  of  Odlober,  though 
some  few  stragglers  may  be  seen  at  times  till  the  first 
week  in  November.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  their  departure,  they  assemble  In 
vast  flocks  on  house-tops,  churches,  and  trees, 
from  whence  they  take  their  flight. 

"We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  bird,  wilh 
an  anecdote  from  M.  BufFon  :  this  celebrated  writer 
informs  us,  that  a  shoemaker  in  Brasil,  put  a  collar 
on  a  Swallow,  containing  an  inscription  to  this 
purpose : 

"  Pretljr  Swallow,  tell  me,  whither  thou  goest  in  winlei .'" 

And  in  the  ensuing  spring  received,  by  the  same 
coarier,  the  following  answer : 

"  To  Anihony  at  Alliens  i— wliy  dotl  ihou  tnqoir* .'" 

But  the  most  probable  part  of  this  story  is,  that  the 
answer  was  written  by  some  one  who  had  caught  the 
bird  in  Switzerland ;  for  both  Belon  and  Aristotle 
assure  us,  that  though  the  Swallows  live  half  the 
Cc4 
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year  in  .Greece,  yet  that  they  always  pass  the  winter 
in  Africa* 


THE    MARTIN,* 


Of  the  maimers  and  economy  of  these  bird$i 
we  have  the  following  curious  account  in  the 
Reverend  Mr.  White's  Natural  History  of  Sel-r 
borne.  "  They  begin  to  appear  a]?out  the  l6tb 
of  April;  and  for  some  time  they  in  general  pay 
no  attention  to  the  business  of  nidification  :  they 
play  and  sport  about,  either  to  recruit  from  the 
fatigue  of  their  journey,  or  else  that  their  blood 
may  recover  its  true  tone  and  texture,  after  it  has 
been  so  long  benumbed  by  the  severities  of  win- 
ter. . 

"  About  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  the  Martin  begins  to  think  in  earnest  of  pro- 
viding a  mansion  for  its  family.  The  crust  or 
shell  of  its  nest  seems  to  be  formed  of  such  dirt  or 
loam  as  comes  most  readily  to  hand,  and  is  tem- 
pered and  wrought  together  with  little  bits  of 
broken  straws,  to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious. 

^^  As  this  Bird  often  builds  against  a  perpendicular 
wall,  without  any  projecting  ledge  under,  it  re- 
quires its  utmost  efforts  to  get  the  first  foundation 
firmly  fixed,  so  that  it  may  safely  carry  the  super- 
structure. On  this  occasion  the  Bird  not  only  clings 
with  its  claws,  but  partly  supports  itself  by  strongly 


•  Synonyms. — HirundoUrbica.  Ii«a.— Hirondcllc  a  Croupion  blanc 
ou  de  fcnetre,  Buff.^Mzrtln,  Martlet,  Martinet,  IVillugbly, — ^Windon 
Swallow.  jBfiWcl.<.^Hou««  Martin.  Mentffguj-'-^^Be'w,  Binfs,p.  ^5. 
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Inclining  its  tail  against  the  wall,  making  that  a 
fulcrum;  and  thus  fixed,  it, works  and  plasters  the 
materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  stone.  But 
then,  that  this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  soft,  pull  itself 
down  by  its  own  weight,  the  provident  architect  ha» 
prudence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  advance 
her  work  too  fast;  but  by  building  only  in  the 
morning,  and  by  dedicating  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
food  and  amusement,  gives  it  sufficient  time  to  dry 
and  harden.  About  half  an  inch  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  layer  for  a  day.  Thus  careful  workmen, 
when  they  build  mud-walls,  (informed  at  first, 
perhaps,  by  this  little  bird),  raise  but  a  modej-ata 
layer  at  a  time,  and  then  desist,  lest  the  work 
should  become  top-heavy,  and  so  be  ruined  by  its 
own  weight.  By  this  method,  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  days,  is  formed  an  hemispherical  nest,  witlj 
s  small  aperture  towards  the  top,  strong,  compact, 
and  warm ;  and  perfectly  fitted  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  But  then  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  House-sparrow,  as  soon 
as  the  shell  is  finished,  to  leifee  on  it  as  its  own,  to 
eject  the  owner,  and  to  line  it  after  its  own  manner. 
After  so  much  labour  is  bestowed  in  erecting  a 
mansion^  as  Nature  seldom  works  in  vain,  Martins 
will  breed  on  for  several  years  together  in  the  same 
nest,  wlicre  it  h.i]>pens  tb  be  well  sheltered  and  se- 
cure from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  shell  or 
crust  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of  rustic  work,  full  of 
^  hnobs  and  protuberances  on  the  outside:  nor  is  the 
inside  of  those  that  I  have  examined  smoothed  with 
any  exactness  at  all ;  but  is  rendered  soft  and  warm, 
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and  fit  for  incubation,  by  a  lining  of  small  straws^ 
grasses,  and  feathers ;  and  sometijnes  by  a  bed  of 
moss  interwoven  with  wool/' 

In  this  nest  are  produced  four  or  five  young, 
which,  when  arrived  at  full  growth,  soon  become 
impatient  of  confinement,  and  sit  all  day  with  thar 
heads  out  at  the  orifice,  where  the  dams,  by  cling- 
ing to  the  nest,  supply  them  with  food  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  After  this  they  arc  fed  by  the  pa- 
rents on  the  wing;  but  this  feat  is  performed  by  so^ 
quick  and  almost  imperceptible  a  flight,  that  a  per- 
son must  attend  very  exactly  to  the  motions  of  the 
Birds,  before  he  is  able  to  perceive  it. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  provide  foir 
themselves,  the  dams  repair  their  nests  for  a  second 
brood.  The  first  flight  then  associate  in  vast  flocks, 
and  may  be  seen  on  sunny  mornings  and  evenings, 
clustering  and  hovering  round  towers  and  steeples, 
and  on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houses.  These 
congregatings  usually  begin  to  take  place  about  the 
first  week  in  i^ugust.  From  observing  the  Birds 
approaching  and  playhig  about  the  eaves  of  builds 
ings^  many  persons  have  been  led  to  suppojse  that 
more  than  two  old  birds  attended  on  each  nest. 

The  Martins  are  often  very  capricious  in  fixing 
on  a  nesting-place,  beginning  many  edifices,  and 
leaving  them  unfinished ;  but  when  a  nest  has  been 
once  completed  in  a  sheltered  situation,  it  is  made 
to  serve  for  several  seasons.  In  forming  their  nests 
these  industrious  artificers  are  at  their  labour,  in  the 
long  days,  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning:  ia 
fixing  their  materials  they  plaster  theni  on  with 
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their  chins,  moving  their  heads  with  a  quick,  vibra- 
tory motion. 

Sometimes  in  very  hot  weather  they  dip  and  wash 
as  they  fly,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  Swallows. 
They  are  the  least  agile  of  al!  the  Britisii  hirundincs  ; 
their  wings  and  tails  are  short,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  capable  of  those  surprising  turns,  and  quick 
and  glancing  evolutions,  that  are  so  very  observable 
in  the  Chimney  Swallows. 

Their  motion  is  placid  and  easy,  generally  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  for  they  seldom  mount  to 
any  great  height,  anti  never  sweep  long  togetlier 
over  the  surface  oi'  the  groimd  or  water.  They  do 
not  wander  far  for  food;  but  are  fond  of  sheltered 
places  near  some  lake,  or  under  some  hanging  wood, 
or  hollow  vale,  especially  in  windy  weather. 

They  breed  llie  latest  of  all  our  Swallows,  never 
being  without  unfledged  young  even  so  late  as  Mi- 
chaelmas. 

As  the  summer  declines,  the  congregating  flocks' 
increase  in  number  every  day  from  the  accession  of 
the  second  broods,  till  at  length,'  round  the  villages 
on  the  Thames,  they  swarm  in  myriads  upon  my- 
riads, darkening  even  the  face  of  the  sky  as  ihey 
frequent  the  aits  of  that  river,  where  tliey  roost. 
The  bulk  of  them  retire,  in  vast  flocks,  abont  the 
beginning  of  October;  but  some  have  been  known 
to  remain  so  late  as  till  tlie  sixth  of  Novenilwr; 
they  withdraw  later  than  ,any  of  the  other  species. 
It  should  seem  that  cither  these  are  very  sliort- 
lived  Birds,  or  that  ihcy  undergo  vast  devastations 
ip  their  pbsence,  or  do  not  rctnm  to  the  districts 
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where  they  were  bred,  for  the  Birds  that  appear  in 
the  spring,  bear  no  kind  of  proportion  to  those  that 
retire.* 

In  order  to  prove  that  animals  have  some  poivef 
ef  communicating  ideas,  and  expressing  their  in- 
tention to  each  other,  father  Bougeant  has,  timotig 
others,  related  one  very  singular  incident : — ^^  A 
Sparrow  finding  a  nest  that  a  Martin  had  just  built, 
standing  very  conveniently  for  him,  possessed  bhn- 
self  of  it.  The  Martin  seeing  the  usurper  in 
her  house,  called  for  help  to  expel  him.  A  thou- 
sand Martins  came  full  speed,  and  attacked  the 
Sparrow;  but  the  latter,  being  covered  on  every 
side,  and  presenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  nest,  was  invulnerable,  and  nriade  the 
boldest  of  those  who  dared  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  Com- 
bat, all  the  Martins  disappeared.  The  Sparrow 
thought  he  had  got  the  better,  and  the  spectators 
Judged  that  the  Martins  had  abandoned  their  un- 
dertaking. Not  in  the  least.  Immediately  they 
returned  to  the  charge ;  and  each  of  them  having 
procured  a  little  of  that  tempered  earth  with  which 
they  make  their  nests,  they  all  at  once  fell  upon  the 
Sparrow,  and  inclosed  him  in  the  nest,  to  perish 
there,  though  they  could  not  drive  him  thence. 
Can  it  (he  concludes,  from  this  fact)  be  imagined 
that  the  Martins  could  have  been  able  to  concert 
this  design,  all  of  them  together,  without  speaking 

*  White's  Selborn€» 
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<o  each  other,  or  without  some  medium  of  com- 
munication equivalent  to  that  of  language?* 

During  tlie  residence  of  a  Mr.  Simpson,  at  Wd- 
toh  in  North  America,  he  one  morning  heard  a 
noise  from  a  couple  of  Martins  that  were  flying 
from  tree  to  tree  near  his  dweihng.  They  made 
several  attempts  to  get  into  a  box  or  cage  fined  against 
the  house,  which  they  had  before  occupied;  but 
they  always  appeared  to  fly  from  it  with  the  utmost 
dread,  at  the  same  time  repeating  Lliose  loud  cries 
which  first  drew  hh  attention,  Cunosity  led  this  geu- 
tleiTian  to  watch  tlicir  motions.  After  soine  time  a 
email  Wren  I  came  fiom  the  box,  and  perched  on 
*{l  tree  near  it,  when  her  shrill  notes  seemed  to 
amaze  her  antagonists.  After  some  time  she  flew 
sway.  The  Martins  took  ibis  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  the  cage  ;  but  their  stay  was  shorL  The^ 
diminutive  adversary  returned,  and  made  them  fly 
with  the  greatest  precipitation.  They  continued 
manoeuvering  in  this  way  the  whole  day  ;  but  tlic 
following  morning,  ou  the  Wren's  quitting  the 
cage,  the  Martins  immediately  returned,  took,  pot- 
eession  of  their  mansion,  broke  up  their  own  nest, 
went  to  work  afresh  with  extreme  industry  and  ia- 
genuity,  and  soon  barricadetl  their  doors.  Tha 
Wren  returned,  but  could  not  re-enter.  She  made 
attempts  to  storm  the  works,  but  did  not  succeed. 
The  Martins,  abstaining  from  food  for  ne^  two 
days,  persevered  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in 

•  This  »toiy  appears  to  be   taken  frojii  Albertus  Magnus,  wlunc  >»• 
.   ihoiiry  il  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

t  Probably  Cccttua  Familiaiis  of  LmniEas. 
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tiefending  the  entrance  within  the  barricado  i  arid 
the  Wren,  finding  she  could  not  force  an  entry, 
razed  the  siege,  quitted  her  intentions,  and  left 
the  Martins  in  quiet  possession  of  their  nest.* 

THE  SAND-MARTIN.f 

The  Sand-ihartin  is  about  four  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  length.  It  is  common  abbuj  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  sand-pits,  where  it  digs  itself  a  round 
and  regular  hole  in  the  sand  or  earth :  this  is  hori- 
zontal, serpentine,  and  generally  about  two  feet 
deep.  At  the  far  end  of  this  burrow,  the  Bird  de- 
posits her  rude  riest,  of  grass  and  feathers.  **  Though^ 
one  would  at  first  be  disinclined  to  bdieve  (sayi 
Mr.  White)  that  this  weak  Bird,  with  her  sofl  and 
tender  bill  and  claws,  should  ever  be  able  to  bore 
the  stubborn  sand-bank  without  entirely  disabling 
herself,  yet  with  these  feeble  instruments  have  I 
geen  a  pair  of  them  make  great  dispatch  ;  and  could 
remark  how  much  they  had  scooped  in  a  day  by  the 
fresh  sand  which  ran  down  the  bank,  and  was  of  a 
different  colour  from  that  which  lay  loose  and  was 
bleached  in  the  sun.  In  what  space  of  time  these 
little  artists  are  able  to  mine  and  finish  these  cavities, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover ;  but  it  would  be 
a  matter  worthy  of  observation,  where  it  falls  in  the 
way  of  any  naturalist  to  make  his  remarks.    This 


•  American  Medical  Repository. 
'  t  Synonyms.— HirundoRiparii.  Zf«».— HirondcUe  dc  Rivage.  ^«f. 
-^•Sand  Martin,  or  Shore  Bird,  ^///tf^/^i&j',— Bank  Martin,  or  Sand  S«al« 
low,  £fw/V/t.— i?^w,  BirJs,  /,  258, 
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I  have  often  taken  notice  of,  that  several  holes  of 
different  depths  are  left  unfinished  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  To  imagine  that  these  beginnings 
were  intentionally  made,  in  order  to  be  m  the  greater 
forwardness  for  next  spring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
much  foresight  to  a  simple  Bird.  May  not  the  cause 
of  these  being  left  unfinished  arise  from  the  Birds 
meeting  in  those  places  with  strata  too  harsh,  hard, 
and  solid,  for  their  purpose,  which  they  relinquish, 
and  go  to  a  fresh  spot  that  works  more  freely  ?  Or 
may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a  soil  as 
much  too  loose  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  Ja- 
bours  ?  One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  so'ihe 
years,  the  old  holes  are  forsaken  and  new  ones 
bored;  perhaps  because  the  old  habitations  were 
become  foul  and  fetid  from  the  long  use,  or  because 
they  might  so  abound  with  Fleas  as  to  become  un- 
tenable." This  species  is  so  strangely  annoyed 
with  Fleas,  that  these  have  been  sometimes  seen 
swarming  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  like  Bees  on 
the  stools  of  their  hives. 

The  Sand-martin  arrives  in  this  country  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Swallow,  and  lays  from  four 
to  six  white  and  transparent  eggs. 

These  Birds  seem  not  to  be  of  a  very  sociable  turn, 
fiever  with  us  congregating  in  the  autumn.  They 
have  a  peculiar  manner  of  flying;  flitling  about 
with  odd  jerks  and  vacillations,  not  unlike  the  mo- 
tions of  a  Butterfly.* 
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THfi    PURPLE  SWIPT.* 

The  Purple  Swift  is  not  quite  eight  inches  in 
length.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  its  plumage  of  a  deep 
and  very  glossy  violet.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  the 
legs  tod  claws  are  blockish*  The  colour  of  the  fe- 
male is  a  dusky  brown. 

By  the  self-interest  of  mankind  these  Birds,  which 
are  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  North  Ainericaj 
are>  like  the  Creeperf,  made  welcome  guests,  and 
provided  with  lodgings,  in  earthen  pots  or  boxeSj 
placed  on  the  outsides  of  the  houses,  again3t  their 
arrival  (being  migratory)  and  sometimes  with  empty 
c^^f)ashes  hung  on  the  tops  of  poles :  in  these  they 
make  their  nests.  In  return  for  the  benefits  thuS' 
received  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  poultry, 
driving  away  and  pursuing  with  great  noise  and 
violence  Crows,  Hawks,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
On  the  approach  of  any  thing  noxious  they  set  up  a 
loud  scream,  which  the  Chickens  consider  as  a  note 
of  alarm,  and  instantly  run  imder  shelter. 

THE    ESCULENT    SWALLOW.il! 

The  Esculent  Swallow  is  said  to  be  less  in  size  than 
the  Wren.  The  bill  is  thick  :  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  brown,  and  the  under  parts  whitish.  The 
tail  is  forked,  and  each  feather  is  tipped  with  white. 
The  legs  are  brown. 


•  Synonyms. — Hlnind*  Purpurea.  Limn, — Purple  Martin.  Caiesbj^j^ 
Purple  Swallow.  Laibam,^-^PvLrpU  Swift.  Peim, 
f  Certhia  Familiaris  of  Linnitus. 

t  Sy^jonyms.— Hirundo  Esculqnca.   jtiVw.'-Salangsmc.   Biff.^J^ 
::sculcnt  Swallow,  Lath, 
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The  nest  of  this  Bird  is  exceedingly  curious,  and 
composed  of  such  materials  that  it  is  not  only  edible, 
but  is  accounted  among  the  greatest  dainties  that  the 
Asiatic  epicures  possess.  It  generally  weighs  about 
half  an  ounce ;  and  is  in  shape  like  half  a  lemon,  or^ 
as  some  say,  like  a  saucer,  with  one  side  flatted,  which 
adheres  to  the  rock.  The  texture  is  somewhat  like 
isinglass,  or  rather  more  like  fine  gum-dragon  j  and 
the  several  layers  of  the  matter  it  is  composed  of  arc 
very  apparent;  being  fabricated  from  repeated  parcels 
of  a  soft  slimy  substance,  in  the  same  manqer  as  the 
Martins  forrii  theirs  of  mud.  Authors  differ  much 
as  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed :  some 
suppose  it  to  consist  of  Sea-worms  of  the  M^llufca 
class ;  others  of  the  Sea- qualm  (a  kind  of  Cutde-fish) 
or  a  glutinous  sea-plant  called  Agah  agal.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  the  Swallows  rob  other  Birds  of 
their  eggs,  and,  after  breaking  the  shells,  apply  the 
white  of  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  be^sort  of  nests,  which  are  perfectly  free  from 
dirt,  are  dSrolved  in  broths,  in  order  to  thicken  them  j 
and  are  said  to  give  them  an  exquisite  flavour.  .  They 
are  soaked  in  water  to  soften,  then  pulled  to  pieces, 
and,  after  being  mixed  with  ginsengy  are  put  into  the 
body  of  a  fowl.  The  whole  is  then  stewed  in  a  pot, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  leftpn  the  coals 
all  night.  The  morning  following  it  is  ready  to  be 
eaten. 

These  nests  are  found  in  vast  numbers  in  certain 

caverns  in  various  islands  in  the  Soolo  Archipelago. 

The  best  kind  sell  in  China  from  One  Thousand 
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to  Fifteen  Hundred  dollars  the />/V/^  5*  the  black  and 
dirty  ones  for  only  twenty  dollars.  It  is  said  that 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavia»  one  thousand 
fichs  of  these  nests  every  year,  which  arc  brought 
from  the  islands  of  Cochin-China,  and  those  lying  east 
of  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wondered,  that  among 
other  luxuries  imported  by  us  from  the  east,  these  nests 
should  not  have  found  their  way  to  our  tables ;  but 
as  yet  they  are  so  scarce  in  England  as  to  be  kept  as 
rarities  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  these'  nests 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  :t  "  In  the  Cass  (a  small 
island  near  Sumatra)  were  found  two  caverns,  running 
horizontally  into  the  side  of  the  rock ;  and  in  these  wcr8 
2.  number  of  those  Birds*-ncsts  so  much  prized  by  the 
Chinese  epicures.  They  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
fine  filaments,  cemented  together  by  a.transparcnt  vis- 
•  cous  matter,  not  unlike  what  is  left,  by  the  foam  of  the 
sea,  upon  stones  alternately  covered  by  the  tide,  or 
those  gelatinous  animal  substances  founc^oating  oa 
every  coast.  The  nests  adhere  to  each  omer,  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  cavern,  mostly  in  rows,  without  any. 
break  or  interruption.  The  Birds  that  build  these  nesn 
are  small  Grey  Swallows,  with  bellies  of  a  dirty  white 
They  were  flying  about  in  considerable  numbers j 
but  they  were  so  small,  and  their  flight  was  so  quick,  • 
that  they  escaped  the  shot  fired  at  them.  The  lainc 
nests  are  said  also  to  be  found  in  deep  caverns  at  the 
foot  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  middle  of  Javai 
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tind  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  thought 
that  the  Birds  cferlve  no  materials,  either  for  their 
food,  or  the  construction  of  their  nests  5  as  it  does  not 
appear  probable  they  should  fly,  in  *  search  of  cither, 
over  the  intermediate  mountains,  which  are  very  high, 
or  against  the  boisterous  winds  prevailing  thereabouts. 
They  feed  on  insects,  which  they  find  hovering  over 
^stagnated  pools  between  the  mountains,  and  for  the 
catching  of  which  their  wide  opening  beaks  are  parti -► 
cularly  adapted.  They  prepare  their  nests  frovni  the  best 
remnants  of  their  food.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  the 
Kite,  who  often  intercepts  them  in  their  passage  to  and 
from  the  caverns,  which  are  generally  surrounded  with 
rocks  of  grey  limestone,  or  white  marble.  The  nests  ■ 
arc  placed  in  horizontal  rows,  at  different  depths,  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  feet.  The  colour  and  value  of  the 
nests  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  insects 
caught,  and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  situation  where  they 
aire  built.  Their  value  is  chiefly  determined  by  the 
uniform  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  texture;  those 
that  are  white  and  transparent  being  most  esxeemcd, 
and  fetching  often  in  China  their  weight  in  silver. 

"  These  nests  are  a  considerable  object  of  traffic 
among  the  Javanese;  and  many  arc  employed  in  it 
from  their  infancy.  The  Bird:i  having  spent  near  two 
months  in  preparing  their  nests,  lay  each  two  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  in  about  fifteen  days.  When  the 
young  Birds  become  fledged,  it  is.  thought  tJme  to 
seize  upon  their  nests,  which  is  done  regularly  three 
times  a  year,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  ladders  of 
bamboo  and  reeds,  by  which  the  people  descend  into 
the  caverns;  but  when  these  are  very  deep,  rope  lad- 
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ders  are  preferred.  This  operation  is  attended  vith 
much  danger;  and  several  break,  their  necks  in  the 
attempt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  generaDy 
emfiloyed  in  it,  begin  always  by  sacrificing  a  Buffalo; 
which  custom  is  constantly  observed  by  the  Javanese 
on  the  eve  of  every  extraordinary  enterprise.  They 
also  pronounce  some  prayers,  anoint  themselves  with 
sweet-scented  oil,  and  smoke  the  entrance  of  the  ca?« 
vern  with  gum-benjamin.  Near  some  of  those  caverns 
a  tutelar  goddess  is  worshipped,  whose  priest  burns 
incense,  and  lays  his  protecting  hands  on  every  person 
preparing  to  descend.  A  flambeau  is  carefully  pre- 
pared at  the  same  time,  with  a  gum  which  exudes  from 
a  tree  growing  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  not  easily  ex- 
tinguished by  fixed  air  or  subterraneous  vapours,**  * 

THE  BLACK  MARTIN,  OR  SWI^T.* 

The  Swift  is  a  large  species,  being  often  near  eight 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  near  cightecii 
inches,  though  the  whole  weight  of  the  Bird  is  not 
more  than  an  ounce.  The  feet  are  so  small,  that  the 
actions  of  walking  and  rising  from  the  ground  seem 
very  difficult;  nature  has,  however,  made  the  Birdfiill 
amends,  by  furnishing  it  with  ample  means  for  an  easy 
and  continual  flight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
other  Swallow,  and  its  flightjs  more  rapid.  It  breeds 
under*  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  steeples,  and  other  lofty 
buildings ;  and  makes  its  nest  of  grass  and  feathers. . 

The  feet  of  this  Swallow  are  of  a  particular  struc- 
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turc,  all  the  toes  standing  forward.  The  least  toes 
consist  only  of  one  bone  ;  the  others  of  two  each  ;  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  toes  of  all  other  Birds :  this 
is,  however,  a  construction  nicely  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses in  which  the  feet  of  these  Birds  arc  employed. 

The  Swift  visits  us  the  latest,  and  leaves  us  the 
soonest  of  any  of  the  trib2  :  it  does  not  often  arrive 
before  tlic  beginning  of  May,  and  seldom  remains 
later  than  the  middle  of  August. 

It  is  the  most  active  of  all  Birds,  being  on  the  wing,; 
in  the  height  of  summer,  at  least  sixteen  hours  in  the 
day,  withdrawing  to  rest,  in  the  longek  days,  about  a- 
quarter  before  nine  in  the  evening,  some  time  after  all 
the  other  day-birds  are  gone.  Just  before  they  retire, 
large  groups  of  them  assemble  high  in  the  air,  and 
-  scream,  and  shoot  about  with  wonderful  rapidity.  This 
Bird  is,  however,  never  so  alert  as  in  sultry  IcJwering 
weather,  when  it  expresses  great  alacrity  and  calls  forth 
all  its  powers. 

In  hot  mornings  the  Swifts  get  together  in  little  par- . 
ties,  and  dash  round  the  steeples  and  churches,  squeak- 
ing as  they  go  in  a  very  clamorous  manner.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  the  males,  serenading  the  sitting 
hens,  for  they  seldom  squeak  tillihey  come  close  lo  the 
walls  or  eaves,  and  those  within  always  utter  in' return 
a  little  inward  note  of  complacency.  When  the  hen 
has  been  occupied  all  the  day  in  sitting,  she  rushes 
forth,  just  before  it  is  dark,  to  stretch  and  relieve  her 
weary  limbs  J  she  snatches  a  scanty  meal  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  t  hen  returns  to  her  duty  of  incubation. 

Swil'ts,  when  cruelly  shot,  while  they  have  young, 
discover  a  little  lump  of  insects  in  their  mouths,  which 
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they  pouch  and  hold  under  their  (ongue.  In  general 
they  fly  and  feed  higher  in  the  air  than  the  other  spe* 
cies :  they  also  range  to  vist  distances,  for  loco-motion 
is  no  labour  to  them,  endowed  as  they  are  with  such 
wonderful  powers  of  wing.  Sometimes  in  the  summer 
they  may,  however,  be  observed  hawking  very  low, 
for  hours  together,  over  pools  and  streams,  for  the 
Cadew-flies,  May*flies,  and  Dragon-flies,*  that  fre- 
quent the  banks  and  sur&ce  of  waters,  which  aflford 
them  a  plentiful  and  succulent  nourishment. 

Sometimes  they  pursue  and  strike  at  Birds  of  prey 
when  they  are  sailing  about  in  the  air;  but  they  do 
not  express  so  much  vehemence  and  fury  on  these 
occasions  as  the  Swallows. 

Swifts  differ  from  all  the  other  British  hirundines>  in 
breeding  but  once  in  the  summer,  and  in  producing 
no  more  than  two  young  ones  at  a  time. 

The  main  body  of  these  Birds  retire  from  this  couo-* 
try  before  the  middle  of  August,  generally  by  the 
tenth,  which  is  but  a  short  time  after  the  flight  of  their 
young>  and  not  even  a  single  straggler  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  twentieth.  This  early  retreat  is  mysterious  and 
wonderful,  since  that  time  is  often  the  most  delightful 
in  the  year.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  they  be- 
gin to  retire  still  earlier  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of 
Andalusia,  where  they  can  by  no  means  be  influenced 
by  any  defect  of  heat;  or  even,  as  one  would  suppose, 
by  any  defect  of  food.  '  This  is  one  of  those  incidents 
in  natural  history,  that  not  only  baffles  our  researches, 
but  eludes  all  our  guesses. 

In  the  month  of  February  1766,  a  pair  of  these 
Birds  vvere    fourtd  adhering  by  their  claws,  and  in  a 
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torpid  state,  under  the  roof  of  Longnor  Chapel,  in 
Shropshire  5  and,  on  being  brought  to  the  fire,  they 
revived,  and  moved  about  the  room. 

The  voice  of  the  Swift  is  a  harsh  scream,  and  yet 
there  are  few  cars  to  which  it  is  not  pleasing,  from  an 
agreeable  association  of  ideas,  since  it  never  occurs  but 
in  the  most  lovely  summer  weather.  These  Birds 
never  setde  on  the  ground  but  through*  accident,  from 
the  difficulty  they  have  in  walking,  or  rather  as  it  may 
be  called,  in  crawling;  but  they  have  a  strong  grasp 
with  their  feet,  by  which  they  readily  cling  to  walls 
and  other  places  that  they  frequent.  Their  bodies  be- 
ing fiat,  they  can  enter  a  very  narrow  crevice ;  and 
where  they  cannot  pass  on  their  bellies,  the/  will  turn 
up  edgewise  to  push  themselves  through;* 


THE  PIGEON  TRIBE. 


The  Pigeons  constitute  a  tribe  that  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  betwixt  the  Passerine  Birds,  and  the  Poultry: 
They  are  much  dispersed  over  the  world,  some  of  the 
species  being  found  even  in  the  arctic  regions.     Their 
principal  food  is  grain:   they  drink  much,  and  not  at 
intervals  like  other  Birds,  but  by  a  continued  draught, 
like  the  quadrupeds.     During  the  breeding  time  they 
associate  in  pairs,  and  pay  court  to  each  other  with 
their  bills.     The  female  lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young 
that  are  produced  are  for  the  most  part  a  male  and  a 
female.     The  parent  Birds  divide  the  labour  of  in- 
cubation by  sitting  on   the  eggs  in  turns:  they  also 
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assist  each  other  in  feeding  the  young,  and  in  this  act 
they  throw  up  the  food  from  their  own  stomachy 
which  has  .there  become  softened,  and  fitted  for  di- 
gestion in  the  more  tender  stomachs  of  the  young. 
For  the  support  of  these,  when  just  hatched^  they,  throw 
up  from  their  craws,  along  with  the  half  digested  food, 
a  kind  of  curd,  secreted  from  every  part,  analogous  to 
the  milk  in  quadrupeds.  They  produce  several  times 
in  a  year.     Their  voice  is  plaintive  and  mournfiil. 

Their  bill  is  weak,  slender,  straight  at  the  base,  with 
a  soft  protuberance,  in  which  the  nostrils  arc  lodged. 
The  tongue  is  entire.  The  legs  are  short,  and  in 
most  of  the  species  red  j  and  the  toes  arc  divided  to 
the  origin. 

THE   WILD    PIGEON*. 

This  Bird,  from  being  the  parent  stock  whence  all 
the  varieties  of  the- Domestic-pigeon  are  derivcd>is 
often  called  the  Stock-dove.  It  is  still  found  in  many 
parts  of  our  island  in  a  state  of  nature,  forming  its 
nest  in  holes  of  rocks,  and  old  towers,  and  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees;  but  never,  like  the  Ring-dove,  on  the 
boughs  of  trees. 

Multitudes  of  Wild-pigeons  visit  us  in  the  winter, 
from  their  more  northerly  summer  retreats,  appearing 
iiboiit  November,  and  again  retiring,  except  a  few 
that  breed  with  us,  in  the  spring  While  the  beech 
woods  were  suffered  to  cover  large  tracts  of  ground, 
they  <jscd  to  haunt  them  in  myriads ^  frequently  ex- 
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tending  above  a  mile  in  length  as  they  went  out  in  a 
morning  to  feed. 

In  a  state  of  domestication  these  birds  are  rendered 
of  very  material  service.  They  frequently  breed 
eight  or  nine  times  in  a  year;  and  though  only  two 
eggs  are  laid  at  a  time,  their  increase  is  so  prodigious, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  four* years,  the  produce  of  a 
single  pair  may  amount  to  the  immense  number  of 
near  fifteen  thousand. 

The  usual  way  to  entice  Pigeons  to  remain  where' 
they  are  intended,  is,  to  place  what  is  called  a/j//- 
eat  near  them ;  this  is  composed  of  loam,  old  rubbish,' 
and  salt,  and  will  so  effectually  answer  the  purpose  as' 
to  decoy  those  from  other  places  :  it  is  on  this  account^ 
held  illegal.  ' 

We  have  a  singular  anecdote  related  of  the  cflect 
of  music  on  a  Pigeon,  by  Mr.  John  Lockman,  inrsome' 
reflections  concerning  operas,  prefixed  to  hh  Musical ' 
Drama  of  Roselinda.    This  person  being  at  the  house ' 
of  Mr.  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Cheshire,  whose 
daughter  was  a  fine  perforijier  on  the  harpsichord,' 
he  observed  a  Pigeon,  which,   whenever  the  young 
lady  played  the  song  of  "  Speri  si,"  in  Handel's  opera 
of  Admetus,  and  this  only,  would  descend  from  an  ad- 
jacent dove -house,  to  the  room- window  where  she  sat, 
and  listen  to  it  apparently  with  the  most  pleasing  emo- 
tions ;  and  when  the  song  was  finished,  it  always  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  dove-house. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  the  Do- 
mestic-pigeon;  and  of  these  the  Carriers  are  the 
most  Justly  celebrated.    They  obtained  their  name 
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from  the  circumstance  of  their  conveying  letters  and 
small  packets  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  is  from  an  atuchment  to  their  native  plac^^  and 
particularly  to  the  place  where  they  have  brought  up 
their  young,  that  they  arc  thus  rendered  useful  to 
mankind.     The  bird  is  first  brought  from  thence  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  information  is  intended  to 
'be  carried;  the  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing,  and  it  b 
let  loose.     Frpijn  this  instant  its  flight  is  directed 
through  the  clouds,  at  an  amazing  height,  to  its  home : 
by  an  instinct  altogether  inconceivable,  it  darts  on- 
ward in  a  straight  line  to  the  very  spot  from  whence 
it  was  taken ;  but  how  it  should  direct  its  flight  so  ex- 
actly will^  most  probably,  ever  remain  unknown  to  us. 
These  Birds  are  not  now  rendered  of  the  same  use 
they  were  formerly,  in  carrying  letters  from  governors 
in  besieged  cities  to  generals  about  to  relieve  them  ^ 
from  princes  to  their  subjects,  with  tidings  of  some 
fortunate  event;  or  from  lovers  to  their  mistresses 
with  expressions  of  their  passion.     The  only  use  we 
now  see  made  of  them,  is  to  be  let  loos^at  Tyburn 
the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away,  to  notify  to 
distant  friends  the  departure  of  the  unhappy  criminal. 
The   rapidity  of  their  flight  is  very  wonderful. 
Lithgow  assures  us  that  one  of  them  will  carry  a  let- 
ter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo,  which,  to  man,  is  usually 
made   a  thirty  days  journey,  in  forty-eight  hours. 
— To  measure  their  flight  with  some  degree  of  exact- 
ness,  a  gentleman  some  years  ago,  on  a  trifling  wager, 
§ent  a  Carrier-pigeon  from  London  by  the  coach  to 
a  friend  at  St,  Edmund's-bury,  and  along  with  it  ^ 
note,  desiring  chat  the  Pigeon,  two  days  after  its  ar- 
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rival  there,  might  be  thrown  up  precisely  when  the 
Town  clock  struck  nine  in  the  morning;  this  was  ac« 
cordingly  done,  and  the  Pigeon  arrived  in  London, 
and  flew  into  the  Bull-inn,  in  Bishopsgate-strect,  at 
half  an  hour  past  eleven  o'clock,  of  the  same  morning 
on  which  be  had  been  thrown  up  at  St,  Edmund's-* 
bury,  having  flown  seventy-two  miles  in  two  hours 
and  a  half*. 

.  The  Carrier-pigeonus  easily  distinguished  frdta  the 
others,  by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin  roynd 
the  eyes,  and  by  its  dark  blue  or  blackish  colour. 

THB*  RING    DOVEf. 

These  are  the  largest  of  all  the  British  Pigeons, 
(generally  weighing  about  twenty  ounces)  and  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  by  their  size  from  all  the  rest. 
They  build  on  the  branches  of  trees,  generally  pre* 
fcrring  those  of  the  pine.  The  nest  is  large  and  open, 
formed  principally  of  dry  sticks;  and  the  eg^,  which 
may  be  frequendy  seen  through  the  bottom  of  the  nest;^ 
arc  larger  than  those  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

The  food  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  species,  is 
principally  confined  to  grain;  but  a  neighbour  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Sclborne,  $hot  a  Ring-dove 
;is  it  was  returning  from  feeding,  and  going  to  roost, 
and  when  his  wife  had  picked  and  drawn  it,  she 
found  its  craw  stuffed  with  the  most  nice  and  tender 
tops  of  turnips.  These  she  washed  and  boiled, 
and  thus  sa:e  down  to  a  choice  and  delicate  plate  of 
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greens,  culled  and  provided  in  this    cxtraordinaiy 
manner. 

Hence  we  may  see  that granivorous  Birds,. when 
grain  fails,  can  subsist  on  the. leaves  of  vegeta- 
bles. There  is  indeed  reason  to  suppose,  that  they 
would  not  be  long  healthy  wit'hout  them»  for  Tiir- 
kies,  though  corn-fed>  delight  in  a  variety  of  plants, 
such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  and  poultry  pick 
mucli  grass ;  while  Geese  live  for  months  together  on 
ccxnmons  by  grazing  alone. 

■  Nought  is  useless  made  ; 
—  on  the1>arrcn  heaih 
•  The  shepherd  tends  his  flock  that  daily  crop 

Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf 
Sufficient;  after  them^  the  cackling  goose, 
Close  grazer,  finds  wherewith'  to  ease  her  wants. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  domesti- 
cate these  birds,  by  hatching  their  eggs  in  dove- 
houses  under  the  common  Pigeon ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
young  ones  were  able  to  fly,  they  always  escaped  to 
their  proper  haunts.  Mr.  Montagu  was  at  consider- 
able pains  in  endeavouring  to  domesticate  them ;  and 
though  he  so  far  tamed  them  within  doors,  as  to 
have  them  become  exceedingly  troublesome,  yet  he 
neyer  could  produce  a  'breed,  either  by  themselves, 
or  with  the  tame  Pigeon.  Two  bred  up  together  with 
a  male  Pigeon,  were  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the  hand; 
but  as  they  shewed  no  signs  of  breeding  in  the  spring, 
they  were,  in  the  month  of  June,  suffered  to  ^akc 
their  liberty,  by  opening  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which, .they  were  conjined.  It  was  supposed,  chat 
the  Pigeon  might  induce  them  to  return  to  their  usual 
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place  of  abode,  cither  for  food  or  to  roost ;  but  they 
from  that  moment  returned  to  their  natural  habits,  and 
nothing  more  was  seen  of  them,  although  the  Pigeon 
continued.-— This  gentleman  bred  up  a  curious  as- 
semblage of  Birds  here,  which  lived  together  in  per^ 
feet  amity  j  they  were  a  common  Pigeon,  a  Ring-dove, 
a  White-owl,  and  a  Sparrow-hawk,  and  the  Ring-dove 
was  master  of  the  whole  collection*. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Ring-doves  as- 
semble in  great  flocks  and  leave  off  cooing.  The  mul- 
titudes thus  collected  during  the  winter  is  so  dispropor^ 
tionedto  what  continue  here  the  whole  year,  as  to  ren- 
der it  certain  that  much  the  greatest  part  of  them  quit 
the  copntry  in  the  spring.  It  is  most  probable 
that  thdse  go  into  Sweden  and  the  adjoining  countries 
to  breed;  and  return  from  thence  thus  far  south- 
wards  in  autumn,  unable  to  sustain  the  rigours  of  that 
climate  in  the  winter  months.  They  again  begin  to 
coo  in  March,  soon  after  which  those  that  are  left 
among  us  commence  their  preparations  for  breedings 

THE   CROWNED  PIGEONf  • 

The  head  of  the  Crowned  Pigeon  is  adorned  with 
a  most  superb  circular  crest  of  feathers,  standing 
erect,  and  composed  of  loose,  unconnected  webs,  of  a 
fine  pale  bluish  ash  colour.     The  eyes  are  lodged  in.a 


•  Moutagu,  art.  Dovc-ring. 

t  Synonyms.— Columba  Coronata.  !./»««— Faisan  Couronn^  des 
lodci.  i^i^.— Great  Crowned  Indian  Pigeon.  Latbmm. 
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shuttle-shaped  band  of  black.  The  lesser  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bade  are  of  a 
dark  reddish  purple :  the  first  greater  coverts  arc 
tvhite,  edged  with  red  \  and  all  the  rest  of  the  jplumagc 
is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  crest. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  Turkey, 
and  is  confined  to  new  Guinea,  Pulo,  and  a  few  of  this 
adjacent  i.^lands.  It  has  all  the  manners  of  a  Pigeon  i 
billing,  inflating  his  breast,  and  cooing:  the  noise  of 
its  cooing  is,  however,  so  loud  as,  at  times,  to  resembk 
rather  a  bellowing.  It  is  said  that  M.  Bpugainvtlle's 
sailors  were  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  this  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  wild  and  unfrequented  spots  of  some 
of  the  islands  on  which  they  landed,  as  they  supposed  It 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  savage  cries  of  hosrile  and 
concealed  natives. 

The  wings  of  the  Crowned  Pigeons  are  armed  with 
an  horny  excrescence,  with  which  they  are  able  to  strike 
a  severe  blow.  They  are  easily  rendered  tame  j  and  in 
the  East  Indies  they  are  keptin  court  yards, as  poultry. 
They  have  frequently  been  brought  alive  into  Europe, 
where  they  are  justly  considered  among  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  menagerie :  and  one  instance  has  oc- 
curred of  a  female  laying  eggs,  but  these  were,  how- 
ever, unproductive.  In  a  wild  state  they  breed  on 
the  highest  trees,* 

THE    PASSENGER    PIOEONf 

Is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Pigeon.  Its.bill  is 
black:  round  the  eyes  is  a  crimson  mark  5  and  the  head, 


•  Pennant's  Outlines,  iv.  218. 

t  Synonyms.— Columha  Migratoria.  /.m«.— Pigeon  dc  Passage. 
^/(/.—Pigeon  of  Passage.  Ca/f^^,— Paascngcr,  or  Migratory  Pigeon. 
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throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  ash-colourcd. 
The  sides  of  the  neck  arc  of  a  glossy,  variable  purple : 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  arc  vinaceousj  and 
the  under  parts  arc  the  same,  but  paler. .  The  tail  is 
pretty  long :  the  legs  arc  red,  and  the  claws  black. 

,  The  Passenger  Pigeons  visit  the  different  parts  of 
North  America,  in  enormous  flocks.  In  the  southern 
provinces  their  humbers  depend  greatly  on  the  mild- 
ness or  severity  of  the  season,'  for  in  vei  y  mild  weather 
few  or  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen.  Actuated  by  necesr 
sity,  they  change  their  situations  in  search  of  acorns^ 
mast,  and  berries,  which  the  warmer  provinces  yield 
in  vast  abundance.  When  they  alight,  the  ground 
is  quickly  cleared  of  all  esculent  fruits,  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  hog,  and  other  mast-eating  animals.  When 
they  have  devoured  eyery  thing  that  has  fallen  On  the 
surface,  they  form  themselves'  into  a  great  per- 
pendicular column,  and  fly  round  the  boughs  of 
trees,  from  top  to  bottom^  beating  down  the  acorns 
with  their  wings,  and  they  then,  in  succession^  alight 
on  the  earth  and  eat.* 

*<  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Blackburne,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  that  these  are  as  remarkable  Birds  as 
any  in  America.  They  are  in  vast  numbers  in  all 
parts,  and  have  been  of  great  service,  at  particular 
times,  to  our  garrisons,'  in  supplying  them  with  fresh 
meat,  especially  at  the  out-posts.  A  friend  told  me, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  Quebec  was  taken,  the  whole 
>rmy  was  supplied  with  them,  if  they'chose  it.  The 
way  was  this,  every  man  took  his  clpb,  (for  they 
were  forbid  to  use  their  firelocks),  when  they  flcw^ 


*  Dtt  Pracz,  279. 
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as  it  was  ttnncd,  in  such  qmnririrs  that  each  person 
could  kill  as  many  as  he  wanted.    They  in  general 
b^^  to  fly  soon  after  day-break,  and  continue  dU 
nine  or  te.n  o'dodc;  and  again  about  three  in  the 
.  afternoon,  and  conrinoe  till  five  or  six :  but  what  is 
very  remarkable^  riiey  always    fly  westerly.     The 
times  of  flymg  here  are  in  the  spring,  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  they 
continue  every  day  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  agam  in 
die  fall,  when  they  begin  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  August.     The  inhabitants  catch  vast 
quantities  of  them  in  clap-nets,  with  stale  Pigeons.  I 
have  seen  them  brought  to  the  market  at  New  York 
by  sacksfull.  People  in  general  are  very  fond  of  them, 
and  I  have  heard  many  say,  they  think  them  as  good 
as  our  Common  Blue  Pigeon;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  them  by  any  means ;  they  taste  more  like  our 
Qucest,  or  Wild  Pigeon,  but  are  better  meat.    Sir 
William  Johnston  told  me,  that  at  one  shot,  with  a 
blunderbuss,  he  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty. 
**  I  must  remark  one  singular  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  whole  people  ofatowngo  out  z.pigeontngi 
as  they  call  it,  they  will  not,  on  some  days,  kilj  a  single 
hen  bird ;  and  on  the  very  next  day,  not  a  single 
cock,  (and  yet  both  sexes  always  fly  westerly) 5  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  people  arc  always  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  great  quantity  of  them  that  sea- 
son.*" 

They  were  so  numerous  when  La  Hontan  was  in 
Canada,  that  the  bishop  had,  he  says,  been  compelled 


•  Penn.  Arct,  Zopl.  ii,  p.  i. 
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tnorc  than  once  to  c\orcIse  them,  on  account  of  the 
darmge  they  committed.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
said  to  have  hati  more  Pigeons  on  them  in  this 
migration  than  leaves;  and  fi>r  eighteen  or  twenty 
days  it  was  supposed  sufficient  might  have  been 
■killed  to  sustain  a  thousand  men*. 

Mr/Wcld,  who  very  lately  travelled  through  the 
Slates  of  North  America,  informs  us  that  a  gcntierann 
of  the  town  of  Niagara  assured  him  that  once  as  he 
jwas  embarking  thereon  board  a  ship -for  Tnranto,  a 
Iflightof  them  was  observed  coming  from  that  quar- 
ter; that  as  he  sailed  over  the  lake  Ontario  to  To- 
:ranto,  forty  miles  distant  from  Niag^ara,  Hgeons 
were  seen  flying  over  head  the  whole  way  in  a  con- 
■trary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  ship  proceeded; 
and  that  on  his  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  destina- 
Ition  the  birds  were  still  observed  coming  down  from 
•the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed  at 
any  one  time  during  the  whole  voyage.  Stippusing 
therefore  that  the  Pigeons  moved  no  faster  than  (he 
■^vessel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  grnlicman's  ao- 
tcouot,  must  have  extended  at  least  eighty  miles  f .  . 
■During  their  migmlions  these  PigciKis  are  .very  fat. 
Jt  is  a  singularfaet  that  Mr.St.  John  lo'nd  n:  thccraW 
of  one  of  them  some  undigested  rici-,  for  thii  nearest 
rice-fields  were  a!  least  560  miles  fiuio  his  habitation. 
He  naturally  concludcvi  thai  either,  they  must  fly 
with  the  celerity  of  the  wind,  or  dse  that  digestion 
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must  be  in  a  great  measure  suspended  during  their 
flight*. 

The  Indians  often  watch  tbcir  roosting- places ; 
and,  krKx;king  them  on  the  head  in  the  night,  bring 
(hem  away  by  thousands.  They  preserve  the  oil,  or 
fat ;  which  Ihey  use  instead  of  butter.  There  was 
formerly  scarcely  any  Httle  Indian  town  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Carolina  where  a  hundred  gallons  of  this 
oil  might  not  be  found-f-. 

By  the  colonists  they  are  generally  canght  in  a  net 
extended  on  the  ground,  to  which  they  are  allured 
by  tamed  Pigeons  of  their  own  species,  that  are 
blinded,  and  fastened  to  a  long  string.  The  short 
flights  and  repeated  calls  of  the  shackled  birds  never 
fail  either  to  excite  their  curiosity  or  bring  some 
of  them  down  to  attempt  their  relief;  when  they  are 
immediflteiy  inclosed.  Every  farmer  has  a  tamed 
Pigeon  in  a  cage  at  his  door  all  the  year  round,  to 
be  ready  against  the  season  of  their  flight  J. 

M.  du  Pratz,  when  he  was  in  America,  placed 
under  their  roosting-trees  vessels  filled  with  flainiug 
Sulphur,  the  fumes  of  which  brought  them  to  the 
ground  in  immense  numbers. 


•  Letters  of  an  Atnencan] 
t  Pcnn.  Am.  Zool.  ii,  4. 
I  Hector  9t.  John,  37. 
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OF  the  present  tribe  there  have  been  hitherto 
only  two  species  discovered  ;  one  (which  is  that 
known  in  this  country)  in  America,  and  the  other 
in  the  more  retired  parts  of  India. 

The  bill  in  both  is  convex,  short  and  strong.  The 
head  and  neck,  or  throat,  and  :^ometimes  all  three, 
are  covered  with  naked  canmculatcd  flesh,  the  skin 
of  which  is  flaccid  and  membranaceous.  The  tall  is 
Inroad,  and  the  birds  have  the  power  of  expanding  it. 

THE  AMBaiCAfI  Ott  COMMOS  TURKEZ-f. 

The  Common  T-irkey  is  a  native  of  N'rth  Ame- 
rica, and  was  introduced  from  ihcncc  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  Htnry  the  Eighth.     According  to 


*  The  Linnean  order  of  Gai,ljn4C£ou3  Birds  eommcncei 
here. 

In  ihe  Peacock  genus  we  find  nottiitig,  except  a  beautiful 
plamagr,  that  U  either  pleaiing  or  deserving  of  aliention.  The 
species  so  well  kno*n  in  our  country  ia  a  native  of  the  East,  ita 
voice  i>  A  loud  and  disgusting  jcrtam,  and  the  damage  it  doe*  to 
plants  in  our  gardens  is  scarceif  to  be  repaid  by  iii  elegant  appear- 
ance there. 

f  Stnohvms.— MeleagrU  gallopiTo.    L'nn. — Dindon.     Buff. 

—New  England  Wdd  Turkey.    Jiaj. Btv).  Birds,  /.  a86. 
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Tusser's  ^^  Five  hundred  Pointes  of  good  Husbanh 
drie/*  it  began  about  the  year  1585  to  form  a»  artf* 
etc  in  our  rural  Christmas  feasts : 

Beefe,  mottoDy  and  porke,  shred  pies  of  the  best^ 
Frgy  veale^  goose  and  eapon,  and /ii:fil/#  well  drest. 
Cheese,  apples  andnnts^  jolly  carols  to'neare. 
As  then  in  the  countrie  is  counted  good  cheare* 

The  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to 
rear  of  any  .that  .we  have,  and  yet  in  its  wild  state  k  is 
founds  in  great  plenty^  in  the  forests  of  Canada  that 
are  covered  with  snow  above  three-fourths  of  th« 
year. 

,  The  hunting  of  these  birds  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal diversions  of  the  natives  of  that  country..  When 
they  have  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  Turkeys, 
which  in  general  is  near  fields  of  nettles,  being  very 
partial  to  the  seeds  of  these  plants,  or  where  there  is 
plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  they  take  their  dog, 
which  is  trained  to  the  sport,  and  send  him  into  tbc 
roidst  of  the  flock.  The  birds  no  sooner  perceive 
their  enemy  than  they  run  off  at  full  speed,  and 
with  such  swit^ness  that  thdy  leave  the  dog  f^ 
behind  :  he  follows  nevertheless  5  and  as  they  can- 
not go  at  full  speed  for  any  length  of  time,  he  at 
last  forces  (hem  to  take  shelter  in  a  tree,  where  they 
sit  perfectly  spent  ai>d  fatigued,  till  the  hunters  come 
up,  and  with. long  poles  knock  them  do^:n  one 
aflcr  another. 

They  are  among  themselves  extremely  furious, 
and  yet  against  other  animals  they  are  gene- 
rally  weak  and  cowardlyr  The  domestic  cock 
often  niaked  .the  Turkey  keep  at  a  distance ;  9xA 
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they  seldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  with  united 
force,  when  they  nithcr  oppress  him  by  thcirweight 
than  annoy  him  by  their  weapons.  There  have, 
however,  occurred  instances  in  which  the  Turkey 
Cock  has  not  been  found  wanting  in  prowess  : — a 
gentleman  of  New  York  had  brought  from  a  di- 
fitance  a  large  Turkey-Cock  and  Hen,  and  a  pair  of 
Bantams,  which  were  given  to  him  by  a  relation  ; 
and  he  put  them  into  his  yard  with  some  other 
poultry.  Some  time  after,  as  lie  was  feeding  them 
from  the  barn-door,  a  large  hawk  suddenly  turned 
the  corner  of  the  barn  and  made  a  pitch  at  the  Ban- 
'tam  hen  :  she  immediately  gave  the  akrm,  by  a 
noise  which  they  generally  make  on  such  oceasions; 
whenthe  Turkey-cock,  who  was  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  yards,  and  no  doubt  understood  the  hawk's 
intentions,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, flew  at  the  hawk  with  such  violence,  and 
gave  him  so  severe  a  stroke  with  his  spurs,  as  he 
was  about  to  seize  his  prey,  as  to  knock  him  from 
the  hen  to  a  considerable  distance  j  and  the  timely 
aid  of  this  faithful  auxiliary  completely  saved  the 
Bantam  from  being  devoured*. 

To  this  we  can  add  another  occurrence,  though 
very  different  in  its  nature,  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
Turkey-cock,  which  also  affords  a  singular  instance 
of  deviation  from  instinct.  In  the  month  of  Mav, 
1798,  a  female  Turkey  belonging  to  a  gcmlcman 
in  Sweden  was  sitting  upon  eggs,  and  as  the  cock 
in  her  absence  began  to  appear  uneasy  and  dejected. 
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he  was  put  info  the  place  to  her.  He  Immediately 
sat  down  by  the  female,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
he  had  taken  some  eggs  from  uhJcr  her,  which  he 
covered  very  carefully.  The  eggs  were  put  back, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  took  them  again.  This  in- 
duced the  owner,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  have  a 
nest  made,  and  as  many  eggs  put  in  as  it  was  thought 
he  could  conveniently  cover.  The  bird  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  this  mark  of  confidence;  he  sat 
with  great  patience  on  the  eggs,  and  was  so  atten- 
tive to  the  care  of  hatching  fhem  as  scarcely  to  af- 
ford himself  time  to  take  the  food  necessary  for  his 
support.  At  the  usual  period  twenty-eight  young 
ones  were  produced;  and  the  cock,  who  was  in 
some  measure  the  parent  of  this  numerous  offspring, 
appeared  perplexed  on  seeing  so  many  little  animals 
picking  around  him,  and  requiring  his  care  :  it  was 
however  thought  proper  not  to  entrust  him  with  the 
rearing  of  the  brood,  lest  be  should  neglect  them; 
they  were  therefore  taken  away,  and  reared  by  other 
mean-*. 

The  disposition  of  the  female  is  in  general  much 
more  mild  and  gcnlle  than  that  of  the  male.  "VVhcn 
leading  out  her  young  brood  to  collect  thair  food, 
though  she  is  so  large  and  apparently  so  powerful  a 
bird,  she  gives  them  very  little  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  any  rapacions  animal  that  cooies  in  her 
way.  She  rather  warns  them  to  shift  for  themselves 
than  prepares  to  defend  them.  "  I  have  heard  a 
Turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  [says 

*  New  Traiisactioiu  of  ihc  Academy  vf 
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the  abbe  de  la  Pluche,)  send  forth  the  most  hideoas 
scream,  without  knowing  as  yet  the  cause :  how- 
ever, her  young  immediately  when  the  warning  was 
given  skulked  under  the  bushes,  the  grass,  or  what- 
ever else  seemed  to  oflir  shelter  or  protection.  They 
even  stretched  themselves  at  their  fu!l  length  on  the 
ground,  and  continued  lying  as  motionless  as  if  they 
were  dead.  In  the  mean  time  the  mother,  with  her 
eyes  directed  upwards,  continued  her  cries  and 
screaming  as  before.  On  looking  up  to  where  she 
seemed  to  gaze,  I  discovered  a  black  spot  just  under 
the  clouds,  but  was  unable  at  first  to  determine 
what  it  was  :  however,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  a  bird 
of  prey,  though  at  first  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
distinguished.  1  have  seen  one  of  these  animals 
continue  in  this  violent  agitated  state,  and  her  wtiole 
brood  pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground,  for 
four  hours  together,  whilst  their  formidable  foe  has 
taken  his  circuits,  hfis  mounted  and  hovered  di- 
rectly over  their  heads:  at  last,  upon  disappearing, 
the  parent  began  to  change  her  nole,  and  send  forth 
another  cry,  which  in  an  instant  gave  life  to  Ihc 
whole  trembling  tribe,  and  they  all  flocked  round 
her  with  expressions  of  pleasure,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  happy  escape  from  danger*." 

It  appears  that  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  Tur- 
key grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.     Jos- 
sclyn  says,  that  he  has  eaten  part  of  a  furkey  cotk 
I      which,  after  it  was  plucked  and   Ibc  enlrails  were  1 

I      out,  weighed  thirty  pounds-j-.     LawM)M,  whose  au-  _'j 

[  *  Buffon's  £itds.         t  Ntw  England'*  Kuitica,  p.  B.  1 
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ihoiity  is  un  quest  ion  able,  saw  haJf  a  Turkey  servQ 
eight  hungry  men  for  two  meals,  and  says  that  be 
had  seen  others  which  he  believed  weighed  forty 
pounds*.  Some  writers  even  assert  that  instances 
have  occurred  of  Turkies  weighing  no  less  than  sixty 
pounds. 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  spring,  generally  in 
some  retired  and  obscure  place;  for  the  cock,  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  his  mate  while  employed  In 
hatching,  is  apt  otherwise  to  break  them.  They 
sit  on  their  eggs  with  so  much  perseverance,  that,  if 
not  taken  away,  they  will  almost  perish  with  hunger 
before  they  will  entirely  quit  the  nest.  They  are 
exceedingly  affectionate  to  their  young,  and  always 
moan  their  loss  very  greatly  f. 

Turkeys  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  some  other  counties,  from  whence 
they  are  driven  to  the  London  markets  in  flocks  of 
several  hundreds  each.  The  drivers  manage  them 
with  great  facility  by  means  of  a  bit  of  red  rag  tied 
tp  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  which,  from  the  antipa- 
thy these  birds  bear  to  that  colour,  acts  as  a  scourge, 
and  effectually  answers  the  purpose. 

Turkeys  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  seeds  of  net* 
ties,  and  eat  them  with  great  voracity;  but  it  has 
been  tbund  that  those  uf  the  purple  Fo\-glovc  prove 
fptal  to  ihem. 

In  a  wild  state  they  are  gregarious,  and  associate 
in  flocks  sometimes  of  five  hundred.     They  frequent 
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the  great  swamps  of  America  to  roosf ;  but  leave 
iLicm  at  S'ln-risiiig  to  repair  to  the  dry  woods  in 
eeaich  of  acorns  and  berries.  They  perch  on  trees, 
aiid  gain  the  height  they  wish  by  rising  from  bough 
to  boiiob  ;  they  generally  get  to  the  summits  of  ihe 
In'^'i'rst  trees,  .fO  high  as  to  be  evcn.bcyoad  mulket 
shQi  *.  I  .They  are  very  swift  runners,  but  fly  awk- 
w.Tfdly  ; .  an''  about  the  month  of  Marcli  they  be- 
C'lTie  so  fat  (hat  tlicy  cannpt ,  fly  hcypad  three  >(y; 
four  iiundft:(J|j;»irdaj  and  are.^th^n  , easily i^tm.^w^ 
by  a  horseman.  ,    ,     ^^.  ^  ■   ,,      ,,^'  .  [-j- 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  th^t'WiJdTurkeysare now 
seen,ui  the  iij.[ia!jited  parts  of  A.nicrica,;  and  they.,are. 
qnjjf  found,  in  any  great  nuirtber§,iu  thCr distant aad, 
ijDost  utifreqnciited  [ilace?.  -^  -■,  -  ■  j  -■...^  I  .1  . 
If  the  eggs  of  these  are  hatched  under  tameTuckey«, 
the  young  are  said  still  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
wildness,  and  4o  perch  liCparate  from  the  others  :  yc 
they  will  mis  and  breed  together  in  tJie  season.  The 
Indians  someiimes  nse  the  breed  produced.  ii*om  the 
wild  birds  to  decoy  tlio^.e  iq  a  ^tgte,  of  nature  vvilliiii 
their  reach.  .      ^^ 

■  The  Indians  jjiajte.an  elegant  clothing  of  the  fea- 
thers :  they  twist  the  inner  webs  into  a  strong  double 
siring  of  hemp,  or  inni?r  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
and  work  it  like  matting.  This  appears  very  rich  and 
jrlossy,  and  as  fine  as  silk  shag.  The  naliycaof  Loui- 
aanam;ike  fans  oi'.the  tail;  and  of  four  tails  joined 
tpgethcr.lhe  French  used  formerly  to  make  a  parasol -j-. 

8  and  1.^9. — pii 
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The  characters  of  the  present  tribe  are  a  short, 
convex,  and  strong  till.  The  head  is  more  or  less  co- 
vered with  carunculatcd  bare  flesh  on  the  sides,  which 
in  some  species  is  continued  upwards  to  the  crown, 
■nd  beneath  so  as  to  hang  pendent  under  each  jaw. 
The  legs,  for  tho  most  part,  arc  furnished  with  spurs. 

The  females  produce  many  young  at  once ; 
which  they  take  care  of  for  some  time,  going  out  with 
and  pointing  out  food  for  them.  They  arc  at  first 
c!ad  with  a  thick,  soft  down.  The  nests  are  formed 
on  the  ground. 

TMI  COMMON    PHEASANT*. 

The  Pheasant  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  found  in 
a  state  of  nature  in  this  country,  although  it  is  very 
common  in  almost  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  old 
continent ;  it  is  not  known  in  America. 

The  female  will  aometimes  incubate  in  our  woods 
if  undisturbed  by  the  male;  but  most  of  the  birds 
that  we  have  are  brought  up  in  confinement,  the 
eggs  being  hatched  under  the  domestic  fowls,  and 
the  young,  when  at  a  propei"  age,  being  set  at  liber- 
ty. Pheasants  bear  confinement  tolerably  well,  and 
rn  that  state  produce  a  great  many  eggs.    Were  it 


*  Stxonymi, — Phaiianus  colchicug.      Xi'nn. — Fiisan.     Buf, 
-^Be-M.  Bitds,  f.  jBz. 
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not  for  the  exertions  of  gentlemen  of  property  in 
thus  rearing'  ant!  preserving  them,  it  is  more  than 
probahlc  that  the  breed  would  be  extinct  in  this 
country  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  irl  spite  of  all 
the  severity  of  the  game  Jaws.  The  demand  for 
them  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  and  the  easy 
mark  they  offer  to  the  sportsman,  would  soon  com- 
plete their  d^rsr ruction. 

The  Phca?iint  is  a  very  stupid  bird:  on  being 
roused  it  will  frequently  perch  on  some  neighbour- 
ing tree,  and  it  fixes  its  attention  so  much  upon  the 
dogs,  as  to  suffer  the  sportsman  to  approach  very 
near.  On  its  perching  it  often  crows,  or  makes  a 
chuckling  noise,  by  which  the  unfair  spoi'tsman  is  led 
to  its  destruction.  The  poacher  catches  them  in 
nooses  made  of  wire  or  twisted  horse-hair,  or  even 
with  a  brier  set  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  verge  of 
a  wood  ;  for  they  always  run  to  feed  in  the  adjacent 
fields  morning  and  evening.  They  are  also  takeil 
by  means  of  ii  wire  fastened  to  a  Inng  pole,  when  at 
roost  in  the  nighf.  They  are  sometimes  suffocated 
and  drop  off  the  trees  by  fixing  a  bunch  of  lighted 
iiiatches  at  \Uc  end  of  a  pole,  aitd  hcldmg  it  up  un- 
<ier  them.     Foxes  destroy  great  numbers  of  them. 

These  birds  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  arc  not  plentiful  in  the  north, 
and  but  seldom  are  seen  In  Scotland.  Wood  and 
■corn  lands  seem  necessary  to  their  existrijce:  they 
are  parti.il  to  oak  and  beech  woods,  on  the  seed  of 
which  they  feed :  buckwheat  is  also  one  of  their 
most  favourite  kinds  of  food,    They  chiefly  frecjucnt 
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Ihe  tliickcst  and  most  impenetrable  coverts  of  the 
woods,  or  such  as  have  much  long  grass.  In  dicsc 
coverts  the  female  generally  deposits  her  eggs,  put- 
ting together  a  few  surrounding  dry  vegetables  for 
a  nest,  and  laying  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs. 

In  conJincment  the  female  eqmetimes  assumes  tbe 
elegant  plumage  of  the  ryiale  :  but  when  this  is  Ihc 
case  she  always  becomes  barren,  and,  is  spurned  and 
buffeted  by  both  sexes*. 

THE    DOMESTIC    COCK -f-. 

The  Domestic  Cock  differs  very  widely  from  tlic 
wild  descendants  of  its  primitive  stock,  which  are  said 
to  inhabit  flic  forests  of  India,  and  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  ,     . 

His  beautiful  i)lumage  and  undaunted  spirit,  rs 
well  as  his  great  utility,  have  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourile  in  all  countrLc?  where  he  has  been  intro- 
flueed.,  His  eourage  is  scarcely  to  be  subdued  by 
the  most  powerful  assailants ;  and  though  he  die  in 
the  act,  he  will  defend  his  females  agiiinst  enemies 
that  are  much  stronger  than  himself. 

"  I  have  just  witnessed  (says  M.  de  BufFon)  a 
moat  odd  scene.  A  sparrow-hawk  alighted  in  a 
pretty  populous  court-yard  :  a  young  cock  of  ibis 
year's  hatching  instantly  darted  at  him,  and  threw 
him  on  his  back  :  in  this  situation  the  hawk,  shield- 
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ing  himsdf  with  his  talons  and  his  bill,  inlimldafcd 
the  hens  and  turkeys,  which  screamed  funnilluously 
round  him.  When  he  had  a  little  recovered  himself 
lie  rose  and  was  taking  wing ;  when  the  cock  nisheJ 
upon  him  a  second  titRC,  overturned  him,  ami  heU 
him  down  so  long  that  he  was  caught  *." 

The  Cock  is  very  attentive  To  his  females,  hardly 
ever  losing  sight  of  them.  He  leads,  defends,  and 
cherishes  them,  collects  them  together  when  they 
straggle,  and  seems  to  cat  unwillinglv  till  he  sees 
them  feeding  around  him.  Whenever  any  strange 
Code  appears  within  his  domain,  he  is  immediately 
attacked,  and  if  possible  driven  from  the  place. 

His  jc;iiou5y  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether eonlined  to  his  rivals,  but  it  has  been  some- 
times observed  to  extend  even  to  his  beloved  female; 
and  he  appears  capable  of  being  actuated  by  re- 
.-venge,  founded  on  some  degree  of  reasoning  con- 
cerning her  conjugal  infidelity.  Dr.  Percival  in  his 
Dissertations  relates  an  incident  which  hap|x;ned  not 
Jong  ago  at  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  near  Berwick, 
that  justifies  this  remark.  "  My  mowers,"  says  this 
gentleman,  "  cut  a  partridge  on  her  nest,  and  im- 
riediatclv  brought  the  eggs  (fourteen)  to  the  house. 
I  ordered  them  to  be  put  undcra  very  large  beanliful 
hen,  and  her  own  lo  be  taken  away.  They  wCre 
hatched  in  two  days,  and  the  hen  brought  them  up 
perfectly  well  till  they  were  tivc  or  six  weeks  old.- 
Daring  that  time  they  were  constantly  kept  cort- 
fined  in  an  outhouse,  ivilhnut  having  been  scftnlSty 
. ..jf-rxT  •>'  :'v-  "dl 

•  Buffbn'i  Bird*.  * 
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any  of  the  other  poultry.  The  door  happening  to 
be  left  open,  the  Cock  got  in.  My  housekeeper, 
hearing  her  hen  in  di-lress,  ran  to  her  assistance, 
but  did  no;  arrive  in  time  to  save  her  life.  The 
Cock  finding  her  with  the  brood  of  partridges  fell 
upon  her  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  put  her  to  death. 
The  housekeeper  found  him  tearing  her  both  with 
his  beak  and  spurs,  although  she  was  then  fluttering 
in  the  last  agony,  and  incapable  of  any  resistance. 
The  hen  had  formcrl)  been  the  Cock's  greatest  fa- 
vourite." 

The  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  hen  in 
hatching  arc  truly  nitracrdinary.  She  covprs  her  eggs 
with  her  wings,  fosters  them  with  a  genial  warmth, 
turning  them  and  often  changing  their  situations, 
that  all  their  parts  may  receive  an  equal  degree  of 
heat.  She  seems  to  perceive  the  importance  of  her 
employment,  and  is  so  intent  in  her  occupation  as 
to  neglect  in  some  measure  even  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  food  and  drink.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
young  brood  burst  from  their  confinement ;  and 
while  a  mother,  from  the  most  cowardly  and  vora- 
cious she  becomes  in  the  protection  of  her  young 
the  most  darmg  and  abstemious  of  animals.  If  sha 
casts  her  eyes  on  a  grain  of  corn,  a  crumb  of  bread,  or 
any  thing,  though  ever  so  inconsiderable,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  division,  she  will  not  touch  the  least  portion 
ef  it ;  she  gives  her  numerous  train  immediate  notice 
of  her  success  by  a  peculiar  call,  which  they  all  un- 
derstand. They  flock  in  an  instant  around  her,  atiJ 
the  whole  treasure  is  appropriated  to  their  ser^'ict 
Though  bj  q^ure  timid,  and  apt  lo  fiy  from  the  least 
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animal,  yet  when  marching  at  the  head  of  her  little 
troop  she  is  a  heroine,  is  fearicas  of  danger,  and  will 
fly  in  the  face  of  even  the  fiercest  mastift". 

Tlic  foliowing  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  the  hen 
is  related  by  Mr.  Smellie  in  his  translation  of  Buf- 
fbii'fi  Natural  History  of  Birds: — '*  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance," says  this  writer,  "  lately  came  under  my 
oiiservalion : — a  brooding  hen  having  perceived  a 
hole  made  in  one  of  her  eggs  ^^'as  filled  with  rage; 
but  after  her  passion  was  somewhat  abated,  she 
deliberately  closed  up  the  wound  with  mud  and 
feathers." 

As  the  chickens  reared  by  the  hen  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  eggs  she  produces,  many  artilicial 
Fchemcs  of  rearing  have  been  attempted.  The  most 
successful,  though  by  no  means  the  most  humane,  is 
.«aid  to  be  where  a  capon  is  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  hen.  He  is  rendered  very  tame,  the  feathers 
arc  plucked  from  his  breast,  and  the  bare  parts  are 
rubbed  with  nettles.  The  chickens  are  then  put  to 
him,  and  by  their  running  under  his  breast  with  their 
soft  and  downy  bodies  his  pain  is  so  much  allayed, 
Hnd  he  feels  so  much  comfort  to  his  featbcrless 
■breast,  that  he  soon  adopts  them,  feeding  them  like 
a  hen,  and  assiduously  performing  alt  the  functions 
of  the  tcndcrest  parent. 

Chickens  have  been  long  hatched  in  Egypt  by 
means  oi  artificial  heal ;  but  this  is  only  now  prac- 
tised by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  village  called 
£erme,  and  by  those  who  live  at  a  little  distance 
from  it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  these 
persons  spread  themselves  all  over  the  country;    and 
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ihf^rity  is  unquestionable,  saw  half  a  Turkey  servq 
eight  hungry  men  for  two  meals,  and  says  that  he 
bad  seen  others  which  he  believed  weighed  forty 
pounds*.  Some  writers  even  assert  that  instances 
have  occurred  of  Turkies  weighing  no  less  than  sixty 
pounds, 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  spring,  generally  in 
Sonne  retired  and  obscure  place;  for  the  cock,  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  bis  mate  while  employed  in 
batching,  is  apt  otherwise  to  break  them.  They 
sit  on  their  eggs  with  so  much  perseverance,  that,  if 
not  taken  away,  they  will  almost  perish  with  hunger 
before  they  will  entirely  quit  the  nest.  They  are 
exceedingly  affectionate  to  their  young,  and  always 
moan  their  loss  very  greatly  f. 

Turkeys  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  some  other  counties,  from  whence 
they  are  driven  to  the  London  markets  in  flocks  of 
several  hundreds  each.  The  drivers  manage  thera 
with  great  facility  by  oieans  of  a  bit  of  red  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  which,  from  the  antipa- 
thy these  birds  bear  to  that  colour,  acts  as  a,  scourge, 
and  effectually  answers  the  purpose. 

Turkeys  are  remarkably  fbnd  of  the  seeds  of  net- 
tles, and  eat  tbeoi  with  great  voracity  j  but  it  has 
been  found  that  those  of  the  purple  Fox-glove  prove 
fptal  to  them. 

In  a  wild  state  they  are  gregarious,  and  associate 
in  flocks  sometimes  of  five  hundred.     They  frequent 
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the  great  swamps  of  America  to  roost  j  but  leave 
ttifjn  at  B'ln-risitig  to  repair  to  the  dry  woods  in 
seareh  of  acorns  and  berries.  They  perch  on  trees, 
aii'I  gain  the  height  they  wish  by  rising  fro,Ti  bough 
to  brmgh  :  they  generally  get  to  tiie  summits  of  the 
Io'"'v:5t  tree^  .so  high  a5  to  be  even  beyond  niufitet 
Bhrjt  *.  I  ..Tbey  are;very  swjft  runners,  but  fly  awk- 
wardly;.  an''  abput  the  month  of  March  they  be- 
c'lTjr  so  fet.that  .they  cannpt  fly  beyond  three. qr 
four  hundreiity^ixdgj  and  are  then  .easily  rpo  dow% 
by  a  horseman.  ,.         ,,.     ,-.,      '^y 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  thiit'i,yild  Turkeys  are  now 
seen,  in  ihe  inhabited  parts  of  Ajiicrica.;  and  they-^a. 
,  QoU'  found)  in  any  great  ni^j^ber^^-in  thcdistant-ami, 
naost^un frequented  placeg. , ,,-.  „-...'  .,,._,  t  -t 
If  the  eggs  of  these  are  hatched  under  tameTiirkey*, 
the  young  arc  said  still  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
wildness,  and/topeEch  stiparate  from  the  others  ;  yc 
they  will  mix  and  bread  together  in  iJic  ses-soti.  The 
Indians  somelimcfi  use  the  breed  produced  Iroqi  the 
vild  birds  to  decoy  tho^e  ii)  a  st^te  ofnatuie  within 
their  reach.  i  .  ■ 

■  The  Indians  jnftke  an  elegant  clothing  of  the  fea- 
thers,: they  twist  the  iancr  webs  into  a  strong  double 
string  of  hemp,  or  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry -tree, 
and  work  it  like  mqtting.  This  appears  very,  ricji  and 
glossy,  and  as  tine  as  silk  shag.  The  natives  of'I^'ui- 
aana  make  ftjus  of. the  tail ;  and  of  four  tails  joined 
together  the  French  ps^d  formerly  tomukea  parasol  ■!•. 

f  Phil,  Tr«n.  rol,  Ixxi.  p.  67. — Lawsoji,  p.  18  and  149. — Pa 
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could  be  placed  with  safety^  exposed  to  the  open  »ir, 
in  a  courtyard. 

As  to- the  modp  in  which  the  young  brood  are  fcdjj 
they  are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched 
before  they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and  then  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  are  given  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  tfrne  they  begin  to  pick  up  insects  and  grain 
for  themselves.  But  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
attending  them,  capons  are  taught  to  watch  them  ia 
the  same  manner  as  hens.  M*  Reaumur  says,  that 
he  has  seen  above  200  chickens  at  once,  all  le4 
about  and  defended  only  by  three  or  four  capons. 
It  is  asserted  that  even  cocks  may  be  taught  to  per- 
form this  office;  which  they  will  continue  to  do 
all  their  lives  afterwards* 

The  progress  of  the  incubation  of  the  chicken  ,ia 
the  natural  way  is  a  subject  too  curious,  and  too  in- 
teresting, to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The 
hen  has  scarcely  sat  on  the  egg  twelve  hours,  when 
sonrie  lineaments  of  the  head  and  body  of  the 
chicken  appear.  The  heart  may  be  seen  to  beat  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  :  it  has  at  that  time  some- 
what the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  but  no  blood  yet  ap- 
pears. At  the.  end  of  two  days  two  vesicles  of  blood 
arc  to  be  distinguished,  the  pulsation  of  which  is 
very  visible  :  one  of  these  is  the  left  ventricle,  and 
the  other  the  root  of  the  great  artery.  At  the  fiftieth 
hour,  one  auricle  of  the  heart  appears,  and  resem- 
bles a  noose  folded  down  upon  itself.  The  beating 
of.  the  heart  is  first  observed  in  the  auricle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  ventricle.  At  the  end  of  seventy 
hours  the  wings    are  distinguishable,  and  on   the 
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titad  two  bubbles  are  feen  for  the  brain  ;  one  for  the 
bill  ;  and  two  others  for  the  fore  and  hind  part  of  the 
head.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the  two 
auricleg,  already  visible,  draw  nearer  to  the  heart  than 
ihey  did  before.  The  Hvcr  appears  towards  the  tiflh 
day.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  hours 
the  first  voluntary  motion  is  observed,  At-thcendof 
seven  honrs  more  the  !ung3  and  stomach  become  visi- 
ble; and  four  hours  after  this  the  intestines,  the  loins, 
and  the  upper  jaw.  At  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth 
hour,  two  ventricles  are  visible,  and  two  drops  of 
blood  instead  of  the  single  one  which  was  seen  be- 
fore. The  seventh  day  the  brain  begins  to  have  some 
consistence.  At  the  hundred  and  ninetieth  hour  of 
incubation  the  bill  opens,  and  the  flesh  appears  in 
the  breast ;  in  four  hours  more  the  breast  bone  is 
seen  ;  and  in  six  after  this  the  ribs  appear  forming 
from  the  back,  and  the  bill  is  very  visible,  as  well 
as  the  gall-bladder.  The  bill  becomes  green  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours;  and  if 
the  chicken  is  taken  out  of  its  coverings  it  evidently 
moves  itself  The  feathers  begin  to  shoot  out  to- 
wards the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  hour,  and  the 
skull  becomes  gristly.  At  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-fourth  the  eyes  appear.  At  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eighth  the  ribs  are  perfect.  At  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-first  the  apieen  draws  ne»r  the 
stomach,  and  the  lungs  to  the  chest.  At  the  end  of 
three  hundred  and  fifly-fivc  hours  the  bill  frequently 
opens  and  shuts  ;  and  at  the  end  of  iheeighteenth 
day  the  first  cry  of  the  chicken  is  heard.  It  afler- 
wards  gets  more  strength,  and  grows  continually  till 
Ff  a 
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at  length  it  is  enabled  to  set  itself  free  from  its  con- 
finement. 

In  the  whole  of  this  process  we  must  remark  that 
every  part  appears  exactly  at  its  proper  time  :  if,  for 
example,  the  liver  is  formed  on  the  fifth  day,  it  is 
:    founded  on  the  preceding  situation  of  the  chicken, 
and  onr  tho^  changes  that  were  to  follow.     No  part  of 
the  body  could  possibly  appear  either  sooner  or  later 
without  the  whole  embryo  suffering  ;  and  each  of 
the  limbs  becomes  visible  at  the  proper  moment. 
This  ordinarion,  so  wise  and  so  invariable,  is  mani- 
festly the  work  of  a  Supreme  Being  r  but  we  must 
still  more  sensibly  acknowledge  his  creative  powers, 
when  we  consider  altogether  the  manner  in  which 
the  chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  parts  whiph  com- 
pose the  egg.     How  astonishing  it  must  appear  to 
an  observing  mind,  that  in  this  there  should  be,  at 
all,  the  principle  of  life  of  an  animated  being  f  That 
all  the  parts  of  an  animal's  body  should  be  concealed 
in  it,  and  require  nothing  but  heat  to  unfold  and 
quicken  them  I.  That  the  whole  formation  of  the 
chicken  should  be  so  constant  and  regular !    That, 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  the  same  changes  will  take  • 
place  in  a  great  number  of  eggs !   That  the  chicken 
when  it  is  hatched  is  heavier  than  the  tgg  was  be- 
fore !  But  even  these  are  not  all  the  wonders  in  the 
formation  of  the  bird  from  the  egg  (for  this  instance 
will  serve  to  Hlustrate  the  whole  feathered  tribes) : 
there  are  others  altogether  hidden  from  our  observa- 
tion, and  of  which,  from  our  very  limited  faculties,  we 
must  ever  remain  ignorant. 
We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  animal  without  a 
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few  observations  on  the  savage  diversion  of  cock- 
fighting,  which  even  still  continues,  to  the  disgrace 
of  a  Christian  nation,  to  be  encouraged,  not  by 
the  lowest  and  meanest  merely,  but  even  by  some 
that  are  stationed  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 
The  Sh rove-Tuesday  massacre  of  throwing  at  these 
unfortunate  animals  is,  it  is  true,  almost  discon- 
tinued ;  but  the  cock-pit  yet  remains  a  reproach 
and  disgrace  to  the  characters  of  Englishmen. 
The  refinements  that  have  in  this  country  taken 
place  in  the  pitting  of  these  courageous  birds  against 
each  other  would  strike  almost  the  rudest  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  mankind  with  horror.  The 
Battle-royal  and  the  Welsh-main  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
the  former  an  unlimited  number  of  cocks  is  pitted, 
of  which  only  the  last  surviving  bird  is  accounted  the 
victor.  Thus,  suppose  there  were  at  first  sixteen 
pair  of  cocks,  of  these  sixteen  are  killed;  the  re- 
maining sixteen  are  pitted  a  second  time ;  the  eight 
conquerors  of  these  are  pitted  a  third  time ;  the  four 
conquerors  a  fourth  time ;  and  lastly,  the  two  con- 
querors of  these  the  fifth  time  :  so  that  (incredible 
barbarity  !)  thirty-one  cocks  must  be  inhumanly 
murdered  for  the  sport  and  pastime  of  men  who  bear 
the  sacred  name  of  Christians ! 

Are  these  your  sovereign  joys,  creation*s  lords  ? 
Is  death  a  banquet  for  a  godlike  soul  ? 

The  tendency  of  this  savage  diversion  may  be 
readily  deduced  from  numerous  instances  of  malig- 
nant passions  created  by  its  pursuit.     We  shall  relate 
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but  one.  Mr.  Ardesoif  6f  Tottertbarn,  a  young 
man  of  large  fortune,  was  excessively  fond  of  cock- 
fighting.  He  bad  a  favourite  cock  that  bad  won  on 
many  profitable  matches ;  but  for  once  losing  he  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  had  the  bird  tied  to  a  spit  and 
roasted  before  a  large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  mi- 
gerable  animal  were  so  affecting,  that  some  gentle- 
men who  were  present  attempted  to  interfere :  this 
enraged  him  further  to  such  a  degree  that  he  seized 
a  poker,  and  with  the  most  furious  vehenDencc  de- 
clared, he  would  kill  the  first  man  who  interposed; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  asseverations  he  fell  down 
senseless  on  the  spot,  and,  on  their  taking  him  up, 
was  found  to  be  dead.  Such  we  are  assured  were 
the  circumstances  that  attended  the  death  of  this 
great  pillar  of  humanity  *  ! 

The  greatest  rivals  the  English  have  in  the  art 
of  cock-fighting  are  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  East.  They  indeed  pay, 
perhaps,  a  greater  attention  to  the  training  and 
feeding  of  these  birds  than  we  ever  did,  even  when 
that  diversion  was  at  its  height.  They  arm  one  of 
the  legs  only,  not  with  a  slender  gaff  as  we  do,  but 
with  a  little  implement  in  the  form  of  a  cimetcr, 
with  which  the  animals  make  most  terrible  destruc- 
tion. The  Sumatrians 'fight  their  cocks  for  vast 
sums:  a  man  has  been  known  to  stake  his  wife  or 
his  children;  a  son  his  mother  or  sisters,  on  the 
issue  of  the  battle.     In  disputed  points  four  arbitra- 


*  Obituary  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1789. 
Mr.  A.  died  on  the  fourth  of  April  in  this  year. 
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fors  are  appointed,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  there  is 
no  appeal  but  to  the  sword;  Some  ofthem  have  a  no- 
tion that  their  cocks  are  invulnerable :  a  father  on  his 
death-bed  has,  under  this  persuasion,  been  known  to 
direct  his  son  to  lay  his  whole  property  on  a  certaia 
bird,  fully  persuaded  of  consequent  success*. 


THE  GROUS  TRIBE. 


The  birds  of  this  tribe  have  a  strong  convex  bill, 
with  (in  some  species)  a  naked,  scarlet  skin  above 
each  eye.  The  nostrils  are  small*,  in  some  hid  in 
feathers,  and  in  others  covered  above  with  a  cal- 
lous prominent  rim.  The  tongue  is  pointed.  The 
legs  in  sqme  of  the  fpecies  are  naked,  and  in  others 
feathered  to  the  toes. 

THE  RUFFED   GROUS f. 

The  size  of  this  bird  is  between  that  of  a  pheasant 
and  a  partridge.  The  bill  is  brownish.  The  head 
is  crested  ;  and,  as  well  as  all  the  upper  parts,  is  vari- 
egated with  different  tints  of  brown  mixed  with  black. 
The  feathers  on  the  neck  are  long  and  loose,  and  may 
be  erected  at  pleasure  like  those  of  the  cock.  The 
throat  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are   orange 


•  Marsden,  334. — P^nn.  Outlines,  11.  370. 

f  Synonyms. Tctrao  umbellus.    lAnn, — Coq  dc  bruyerc 

a  fraise.  jB//^.— Ruffed  Hcathcock.  Edwards. ^Kyj&cdi  Grous. 
Latham.  F  f  4 
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brown;  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  yellcw]di> 
white,  Tiaving  a  few  curved  marks  on  the  breast  and 
sides.  The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers,  all  of 
which  are  crossed  with  narrow  bars  of  black,  and  one 
broad  band  of  the  same  near  the  end.  The  legs  are 
covered  to  the  toes  (which  are  flesh-coloured,  and 
pectinated  on  the  sides)  with  whitish  hairs. 

The  Ruffed  Grous  is  a  fine  bird  when  his  gaiety 
is  displayed  ;  that  is,  when  he  spreads  his  tail  like 
that  of  a  Turkey-cock,  and  erects  the  circle  of  fea- 
thers round  his  neck  like  a  ruff,  walking  very  stately 
with  an  even  pace,  and  making  a  noise  somewhat 
like  a  turkey ;  at  which  time  the  hunter  must  fire 
immediately  at  him,  or  he  flies  away  directly  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  before  he  settles  on  the  ground. 
—There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  what  we  call 
the  thumping  of  these  birds.  This  they  do,  as  the 
sportsmen  tell  us,  with  their  wings,  by  clapping  them 
against  their  sides.  They  stand  upon  an  old  fallen 
tree,  that  has  lain  many  years  on  the  ground,  where 
they  begin  their  strokes  gradually,  at  about  two  se* 
conds  of  time  one  from  another,  and  repeat  them 
quicker  and  quicker^  until  they  make  a  noise  not 
unlike  distant  thunder;  which  continues  from  the 
beginning  about  a  minute ;  then  ceasing  for  about 
six  or  eight  minutes  before  it  begins  again.  The 
sound  is  heard  near  half  a  mile  j  by  which  means 
the  birds  are  often  discovered  by  the  sportsmen,  and 
many  of  them  killed.  They  commonly  exercise  their 
thumping  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  at 
V>ut  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  four  or  five  in 

afternoon. 
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La  Honlan  speaking  of  this  bird  says,  "  I  went 
with  some  Canadese  on  purpose  to  see  it  flap  with  its 
wings  :  believe  me,  this  sight  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  world  ;  for  their  flapping  makes  a 
noise  much  like  a  drum,  for  the  space  of  a  minute; 
then  the  noise  ceases  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
after  which  it  begins  again.  By  this  noise  we  were 
directed  to  the  place  where  the  birds  sat,  and  found 
them  upon  rotten  mossy  trees.  By  flapping  the 
wings  they  mean  to  call  their  mates;  and  the 
humming  noise  that  ensues  thereupon  may  be 
heard  half  a  quarter  of  a  league.  This  they  do  'm 
the  months  of  April,  May,  September  and  Octo- 
ber ;  and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  the  Grous 
never  flaps  in  this  manner  but  upon  one  tree.  It 
begins  at  break  of  day,  and  gives  over  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  about  an  hour  before 
sun-set;  Ihen  it  flutters  again,  and  continues  to  do 
so  till  nigljt." 

The  history  of  these  birds  is  thus  further  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Brooke  of  Maryland  in  North  America. 
They  lay  their  eggs,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, in  nests  which  they  make  either  by  the  side  of 
fallen  trees,  or  the  roots  of  standing  ones.  I  have 
ibund  their  nesls  when  a  boy,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  take  the  old  bird,  but  never  could  succeed:  she 
would  almost  let  me  put  my  hand  upon  her  before 
she  would  quit  her  nest ;  then  by  artifice  she  would 
draw  mc  off  fcom  her  eggs,  by  fluttering  just  before 
me  for  a  hundred  paces  or  more ;  so  that  I  have  been 
in  constant  hoi)eB  of  taking  her.  When  the  young 
■  are  hatched  and  a  few  days  old,  they  hide  themselves 
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to  artfully  among  the  leaves,  that  it  is  difficiilt  to 
findthetn*.'* 

THE    PTAKMIGANf. 

The  Ptarmigan  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  pigeon^ 
The  bill  is  black ;  and  the  plumage/in  summer,  pale 
brown  elegantly  mottled  with  small  bars  and  dusky 
iispots.  The  head  and  neck  are  marked  with  broad 
bars  of  black,  rust-colour  and  white.  The  wings 
and  belly  are  white. 

These  birds  moult  in  the  winter  months,  and 
change  their   summer  dress  for  one  more  warm; 
«nd,  instead  of  having  their  feathers  of  many  colour^ 
they  then  become  white.     By  a  wonderful  provi- 
dence every  feather  also,  except  those  of  the  wings 
dnd  tail,  becomes  double ;  a  downy  one  shooting 
iout  of  the  base  of  each,  which  gives  an  additional 
protection  against  the  cold*     In  the  latter  end  of 
February  the  summer    plumage  begins  to  appear, 
first  about  the  rump,  in  brown  stumps,  the  first  ru- 
diments of  the  coat  they  assume  in  the  warm  season, 
when  each  feather   is  single  ;J;.     In  answer  to  in* 
quiries  made  by  sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and 
Home  other  naturalists,  to  captain  George  Cartwright, 
who  resided  many  years  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Grous  changing  their  colour,  he 


*  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  333. 

f  Synonyms. — ^Tetrao  lagopus.  Z/rt«.— Lagopedc.  Bnff.^^ 
White  Game.  Wiliughhy, — Snicanpcn  Scheffer.-^Snonipik,  in 
Lapland.  Consett. — Willow  Partridge,  about  Hudson's  Baj.— 
Btw.  Birds,  p.  303. Penn.  Brit.  ZooL  i,  tab,  43. 
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says,  "  I  took  particular  notice  of  those  I  killed,  and 
can  aver,  for  a  fact,  that  they  get,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  (September)  a  very  large  addition  of  feathers, 
all  of  which  are  vi^hite ;  and  that  the  coloured  fea-^ 
thcrs  at  the  same  time  change  to  white.  In  spring, 
most  of  the  white  feathers  drop  off,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  coloured  ones :  or,  I  rather  believe,  all  the 
white  ones  drop  oft\  and  that  they  get  an  entire  new 
set.  At  the  two  seasons  they  change  very  different- 
ly ;  in  the  spring  beginning  at  the  neck,  and  spread- 
ing from  thence ;  now  they  begin  on  the  belly,  and 
end  on  the  neck  *.'* 

Their  feet  being  feathered  entirely  to  the  toes, 
are  protected  from  the  cold  of  the  northern  re- 
gions-j-.  Every  morning  they  take  a  flight  directly 
upwards  into  the  air,  apparently  to  shake  the  snowr 
from  their  wings  and  bodies*  They  feed  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  in  the  nriiddle  of  the 
day  bask  in  the  sun. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  they  assemble  in 
flocks  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  and 
live  much  among  the  willows,  the  tops  of  which  they 
eat.  In  December  they  retire  from  the  flats  about 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mountains,  where  in  that 
month  the  snow  is  less  deep  than  in  the  low  lands, 
to  feed  on  the  mountain  berries  J. 


•  Cartwright's  Labrador. 

t  Mr.  Banrington  tays,  that  in  summer  both  their  legs  and  feet 
are  rather  bare  of  plumage  j  and  that  although  in  winter  the  fea- 
thers wrap  very  closely  round  the  toes,  yet  none  of  them  spring 
from  beneath.     Phil.  Tran, 

X  Phil.  Tran.  vol.  bLiii.  p.  zz^ 
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Some  of  the  Greenlanders  believe  that  the  Ptar- 
XDigans,  in  order  to  subsist  through  the  winter,  collect 
a  store  of  berries  in  some  cranny  of  a  rock  near  their 
retreat.  Others  suppose  that  when  they  biiry  them- 
selves in  the  snow,  which  they  generally  do,  they  re- 
ceive  the  small  degree  of  nourishment  necessary  in 
this  situation  from  their  craw,  which  they  previously 
fill.  This  however  is  certainly  untrue,  for  even 
during  the  winter  they  are  frequently  seen  flying  in 
great  numbers  about  the  rocks  *. 

Though  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  Ptarmigans  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  which  lies  about  the  arctic 
circle.  Their  food  consists  of  the  buds  of  trees, 
young  shoots  of  pine,  heath,  fruits  and  berries,  which 
grow  on  the  mountains.  They  are  often  met  with 
in  flocks,  and  are  such  stupid  and  silly  birds  as  to 
suffer  themselves  without  any  difficulty  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  or  to  be  driven  into  any  snare 
that  is  set  for  them.  They  frequently  stretch  out 
their  neck,  apparently  in  curiosity,  and  remain  other- 
wise unconcerned,  whilst  the  fowler  takes  aim  at 
•them :  when  frightened  they  fly  off,  but  immediately 
after  alight,  and  stand  staring  at  their  foe.  When 
the  hen  bird  is  killed,  it  is  said  that  the  male  will 
not  forsake  her,  but  may  then  also  be  killed  with 
great  ease.  So  little  alarmed  are  they  at  the  pre- 
sence of  mankind  as  even  to  bear  driving  like  poul- 
try :  yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent  gentleness  of 
disposition,  it  is  impossible  to  domesticate  them,  for 

*    Craotji,  i.  76. 
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they  refuse  to  eat  when  caught,  and  always  die  soon 
afterwards  *. 

Their  voice  is  very  extraordinary,  and  they  do  not 
often  exert  it  but  in  the  night.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
the  yare  found  in  Denmark  ;  but  by  some  accident 
one  of  these  birds,  some  years  ago,  happeried  to  stray- 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Stockholm,  which  very 
much  alarmed  the  common  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood :  for  from  its  nightly  noise  a  report  very  soon 
was  abroad  that  the  wood  where  it  took  up  its  resi- 
dence was  haunted  by  a  ghost.  So  much  were  they 
terrified  by  this  dreadful  sprite,  that  nothing  could 
tempt  the  post-boys  to  pass  the  wood  after  dark.  The 
spirit  was,  however,  at  last  happily  removed  by  some 
gentlemen  sending  their  game-keepers  into  the 
■  wood  by  moonlight,  who  soon  discovered  and  killed 
the  harmless  Ptarmigan  f. 

Ptarmigans  form  their  nests  on  the  ground  in  dry 
ridges,  and  lay  from  six  to  ten  dusky  eggs  with  red- 
dish  brown  spots. 

The  usual  method  of  taking  these  birds  is  in  nets 
made  of  twine,  twenty  feet  square,  fastened  to  four 
poles,  and  propped  with  sticks  in  front.  A  long  line 
is  fastened  to  these,  the  end  of  which  is  held  by  a 
person  who  lies  concealed  at  a  distance.  Several 
people  then  drive  the  birds  within  reach  of  the  net, 
which  is  pulled  down,  and  is  often  found  to  cover 
fifty  or  sixty  of  them.  They  are  in  such  plenty  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America  that  upwards  of  ten 
thousand   are  frequently   taken  for  the  use  of  the 


*  Crantz,  i.  76.  f  Conictt;  7a. 


Hudson^s  Bay  Settlement  betwixt  November  and 

.May.  • 

They  are  taken  h^  the  Laplanders  by  means  of  a 
hedge  formed  with  the  branches  of  birch-trees,  and 
having  small  openings -at  certain  intervals,  with  a 
snare  in  each.  The  birds  are  tempted  to  feed  on 
the  buds  and  catkins  of  the  birch,  and  wherever  they 
endeavour  to  pass  through  the  openings  they  arc 
instantly  caught. 

They  are  excellent  food,  being  said  to  taste  so 
like  the  Common  Grous,  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it*. ' 

THE    PARTRIDCEf. 

The  Partridges  pair  early  in  the  spring,  and  the. 
female  lays  her  eggs,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  ia; 
number,  in  a  rude  nest  of  dry  leaves  and  grass  upon 
the  ground.  The  old  birds,  when  near  hatching, 
sit  very  close  on  their  eggs ;  and  a  gentleman  of 
veracity  informed  Mr.  Montagu  that  he  saw  a  Par- 
tridge taken  with  her  eggs,  on  the  point  of  hatching, 
and  carried  in  a  hat  to  some  distance,  where  she 
continued  to  sit  in  confinement,  and  brought  out 
her  young.  These  are  able  to  run  as  soon-  as  they 
are  hatched,  which  is  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks,  and  are  at  first  frequently  incumbered  with 
part  of  the  shell  sticking  to  them  :  the  parents  im- 
mediately lead  them  to  ant-hills,  on  the  grubs  of 
which  insects  they  principally  feed  at  first ;};. 


*  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  362. — Crantz,  i.  76. — SchcfFcr. 
f  Stn'onyms.— Tctrao  perdix.    Unn., — Pcrdix  grise.     Buff. 
— J5^w.  B:rJs,  p.  joj.         t  Montagu,  art.  Partridge. 


The  affeotiqn  of  the  Partridge  for  her  young  ia 
peculiarly  strong  and  lively ;  and  in  rearing  them  she  ia 
assisted  by  her  mate.  They  lead  thera  out  together, 
point  out  to  them  their  proper  food,  .and  assist  them 
in  finding  it  by  scratching  the  ground  with  their  feet* 
They  frequently  sit  close  to  each  other,  covering 
their  young  ones  with  their  wings  j  and  in  this  situa- 
tion they  are  not  easily  roused :  but  should  they  be^ 
disturbed,  there  are  few  who  are  ignorant  of  the  con* 
fusion  that  follows.  The  male  gives  the  first  signal  of 
alarm  by  a  peculiar  cry  of  distress,  throwing  himself 
at  the  same  moment  more  immediately  into  the 
way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy.  He 
flies  or  rather  runs  along  the  ground,  hanging  his 
wings,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  ofdebility ;  by. 
which  the  pursuer,  in  too  eager  an  expectation  of  an 
easy  prey,  is  decoyed  to  a  distance,  while  the  female, 
conducts  her  brood  from  the  place  of  danger  before 
the  enemy  has  had  time  to  return  from  his  pursuit. 

"  A  hen  Partridge,"  says  Mr.  White,  who  gives 
an  inflance  of  this  inftinctive  sagacity,  "  came  out 
of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along  shivering  with  her  wings, 
and  crying  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from 
us:  while  the  dam  acjted  (his  distress,  a  boy  who  at- 
teiidcd  me  saw  the  brood,  which  was  small  and  unable 
to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  old  fox's  hole  under 
the  bank  *." 

That  Partridges  may  be  rendered  quite  tame  we 
have  proof  from  Willughby's  Ornithology,  who  tells 


*  Naturalist^s  Calendar,  62. 
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lis  of  a  certain  Sussex  man  that  had,  fey  his  industiy^ 
made  a  covey  of  partridges  so  tame  that  he  drove 
them  before  him,  upon  a  wager,  out  of  that  county 
to  London,  though  they  were  absolutely  free  and  bad 
their  wings  grown. 

It  has  long  been  a  received,  opinion  among  sports* 
men  as  well  as  naturalists,  that  the  female  had  none 
of  the  bay  feathers  on  the  breast  like  the  male.  This, 
however,  has,  on  dissection,  been  proved  a  mistake: 
for,  Mr.  Montagu  happening  to  kill  nine  birds  in 
one  day,  with  very  little  variation  as  to  the  bay  mark- 
ing on  the  breast,  he  was  led  to  open  them  all,  and 
discovered  that  five  of  them  were  females^  and,  by 
examining  carefully  the  plumage,  found  that  the 
male  scould  only  be  known  by  the  superior  brightness 
of  colour  about  the  head,  which  alone,  after  the  first 
or  second  year^  seems  to  be  the  mark  of  di&tkiction*. 


THE  BUSTARD  TRIBE. 


The  Bustards  have  a  somewhat  convex  bill,  with 
open  and  oblong  nostrils.  The  legs  are  long,  and 
naked  above  the  knees.  The  feet  have  only  three 
toes,  all  placed  forward. 

There  are  about  twelve  different-  species,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  old  continent. 


5  MontagUi  art.  Partridge. 
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THE  GREAT  BUSTARD.* 

This  15  the  largest  land^fowl  produced  in  diir 
Jisland,  the  male  often  weighing  so  much  as  twenty- 
five  pounds  and  Upwards.  The  length  is  near  four 
fter,  and  the  breadth  nine.  The  head  and  neck  are 
ash-Co! cured.  The  back  is  transversely  barred  with 
black  and  bright  rust-colour.  The  belly  is  white:  and 
the  tail,  consisting  of  twenty  feathers,  is  barred  with 
red  and  black.  The  legs  are  dusky.  On  each  side 
of  the  lower  nhandible  of  the  bill  is  a  tuft  of  feathers 
about  nine  inches  long. 

The  female  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  male.  The  top  of  her  head  is  of  a  deep  orange, 
tvid  the  rest  of  the  head  brown.  Her  colours  are  not 
Sebright  as  those  of  the  male^  and  she  wants  thetufc 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  There  is  likewise  another 
very  essential  difference  between  the  male  and  the 
female;  the  former  is  furnished  with  a  sac,  or  pouchy 
situated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  capable  of 
Containing  above  two  quarts  of  water  ;t  the  entrance 
to  it  IS  immediately  under  the  tongue.  Thi^  singu* 
lar  reservoir  was  first  discovered  by  Dn  Douglas* 
who  supposes  that  the  bird  fills  it  with  water  to  sup- 
ply its  thirst  in  the  midst  of  those  extensive  plains 
where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander ;  it  likewise  makes 
a  further  use  of  it  in  defending  itself  against  the  at- 
tacks of  birds  of  prey  ;  on  these  occasions  it  throws 


*  Synonyms. — Otis  tarda.    Linn. — Out^nie.  Buff. — BustP.rcl.  IVil' 

ittghhy. Be-ju.  UirJs,  p.  314. — Penn.  Brit.  ZooL  t'cl.  i.  tab,  44. 

f  Some  writers  say /^v^». — Montague.     ' 
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out  the  water  with  such  violence,  as  not  unfrequcntly 
to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  its  enemy. 

This  bird  niakcs  no  nest,  but  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  in  some  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a  dry  corn-field: 
these  are  two  in  npmber,  as  big  as  those  of  a  Goose, 
and  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  spots  of  a 
deeper  colour.  If,  during  her  absence  from  the  nest, 
any  one  handler,  or  even  breathes  upon  the  eggs,  she 
immediately  abandons  them.  The  young  follow  the 
dam  soon  after  they  are  excluded  from  the  egg,  but 
are  not  capable  of  Sying  for  some  time. 

The  Bustards  are,  we  believe,  confined  to  the  old 
continent,  and  a  few  of  its  adjacent  islands,  and  feed 
on  green  corn,  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  various  other 
vegetables,  as  well  as  on  Worms ;  but  they  have  been 
known  to  eat  Frogs,  Mice,  and  young  birds  of  the 
smaller  kind,  which  they  swallow  whole.  They  arc 
remarkable  for  their  great  timidity,  carefully  avoid- 
ing mankind,  and  being  easily  driven  away  in  whole 
herds  by  the  smallest  dog. 

In  England  they  are  now  and  then  met  with  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  more :  they  frequent  the  open 
countries  of  the  south  and  east  parts,  from  Dorset- 
shire as  far  as  the  wolds  in  Yorkshire,  and  are  often 
seen  on  Salisbury  Plain.  They  are  slow  in  taking 
wing,  but  run  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  young 
ones  are  sometimes  coursed  and  taken  by  grey* 
hounds. 


C    451     ) 


THE  TRUMPETERS. 


THIS  singular  tribe,  of  which  only  two  species 
bave  been  yet  difcovered,  stands  arranged  even  in 
Gmelio's  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  among 
the  Birds  of  thc'next  order,  the  Waders  \  but  both 
in  its  formation  and  habits  it  differs  so  materially 
from  the  whole  of  that  tribe,  that  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  follo>y  the  example  of  Dr.  Latham,  and 
place  it  hercj  where  it  seems  with  greatest  propri- 
ety to  stand. 

The  bill  is  moderately  long,  having  the  upper 
mandible  ^  little  convex.  The  nostrils  are  oblong, 
sunk,  and  pervious  :  the  tongue  is  cartilaginous^^ 
flat,  and  fringed  at  the  tip.  The  legs  are  naked  a 
little  above  the  knees :  and  the  toes  are  placed  three 
before  and  one  behind. 

THE  GOLD^BREASTED  TRUMPETER.* 

This  Bird  inhabits  the  arid  mountains  and  upland 
forests  of  son^e  parts  of  South  America.  It  is 
twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  its  legs  are  five 
inches  high,  and  completely  covered  with  small 
scales,  which  reach  two  inches  above  the  knee.  Its 
general  plumage  is  black ;  and  the  feathers  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  very  short  and  downy  ;  those  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  of  a  very  glossy  gilded  green,  with  a  re- 


•  STNaNTMS.— f tophia  Crepitans,  IJMf^vnxM^.  f«#. 
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flection  of  blue  in  some  lights.  The  feathers  be^ 
twecn  the  shoulders  are  rust-coloured,  changing  into 
a  pale  ash-colour  as  they  pass  downwards  :  they  arc 
loose  and  silky.  Those  of  the  scapulars  are  long^ 
and  hangover  the  tail,  which  is  very  short,  and  con* 
sists  of  twelve  blackish  feathers.  The  legs  arc 
greenish ;  and  the  bill  is  yellowish  green,  having  the 
nostrils  pervious. 

The  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  property 
of  these  Birds  consists  in  the  wonderful  noise  which 
they  often  make,'either  of  their  own  accord,  or  when 
urged  by  their  keepers.  To  induce  them  to  make  this 
noise,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  entice  the  Bird 
ivith  a  bit  of  bread  to  come  near ;  and  then  making 
the  same  kind  of  noise,  which  the  keepers  can  well 
imitate,  the  Bird  will  frequently  be  disposed  to  repeat 
it.     This  equivocal  noise  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
savage  cry,  interrupted  by  a  sound  approaching  that 
oischerck^  scherck^  to  which  succeeds  the  hollow  sin- 
gular noise  in  question,  .which  somewhat  resembles 
the  moan  of  Pigeons..  In  this  way  the  bird  utters  five, 
six,  or  seven  times,  with  precipitation,  a  hollow  noise 
emitted  from  within  its  body,  nearly  as  if  one  pro- 
nounced tou^  ton,  ioii^  iou^  iou^  ion,  with  the  mouth 
shut,  resting  upon  the  last  ion  ....  z.  very  long  time, 
and  terminating  by  sinking  gradually  with  the  same 
note.    It  aliio  much  resembles  the  lengthened  doleful 
noise  which  the  Dutch  bakers  make,  by  blowing  a 
glass  trumpet,  to  inform  ihcir  customers  when  the 
bread  comes  out  of  the  oven.    This  odd  sort  of  noise 
js  probably  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  Bird's  lungs, 
imd  the  capacity  of  their  membranaceous  cclb :  it 
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may  probably  be  communicated  through  the  muscles 
and  teguments  of  its  body,  for  there  appears  no  proof 
that  it  proceeds  from  its  mouth  to  the  external  air, 
which  conveys  the  impulse  to  the  ear. 

This  Bird,  when  tamed,  distinguishes  its  master 
and  benefactor  with  marks  of  affection. — "  Hav- 
ing (says  Vosmacr)  reared  one  myself,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  experiencing  this  :  When  I  opened  its 
cage  in  the  morning,  the  kind  animal  hopped  round 
me,  expanding  both  his  wings,  and  Inmpeting,  as  if 
he  wished  me  good  morning.  He  shewed  no  less 
attention  when  I  went  out  and  'returned  again  ;  no 
sooner  did  he  perceive  me  at  a  distance  than  he  ran 
to  meet  me  ;  and  even  when  I  happened  to  he  in  a 
boat,  and  set  my  foot  on  shore,  he  welcomed  me 
with  the  same  compliments,  which  he  reserved  for 
me  alone,  and  never  bestowed  upon  others." 

The  Trumpeter  js  easily  tamed,  and  al  waysbecomcs 
attached  to  its  benefactor.  When  bred  up  in  the  house, 
it  loads  its  master  with  caresses,  and  follows  his  mo- 
tions ;  and  if  it  conceives  a  dislike  to  persons  on  ac- 
count of  their  forbidding  figure,  their  olFensive  smell, 
or  of  injuries  received,  it  will  pursue  them  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  distance,  biting  their  legs,  and  testi- 
fying every  mark  of  displeasure.  It  obeys  the  voice 
of  its  master,  and  even  answers  the  call  of  those  to 
whom  it  bears  no  grudge.  It  is  fond  of  caresses, 
and  offers  its  head  and  neck  to  be  stroked ;  and  if 
once  accustomed  to  these  familiarities,  it  becomes 
troublesome,  and  wilt  not  be  satisfied  without  con. 
tinual  fondling.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  often  as 
}t£  master  sits  dowJl  to  table,  and  begins  A'lch  driving 
Ge3 
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out  the  Dogs  andCats^  and  taking  possession  of  the 
room  :  for  it  is  so  obstinate  and  bold  that  it  never 
yields^  but  often  after  a  tough  battle  will  put  a  mid^ 
dling-sized  dog  to  flight.  It  avoids  the  bites  of  its 
antagonist  by  rising  in  the  air,  and  retaliates  with 
violent  blows  with  its  bill  and  nails,  aimed  chiefly 
at  the  eyes  ;  and  after  it  gains  the  superiority^  it 
pursues  the  victory  with  the  utmost  rancpur^  -aqd, 
if  not  parted,  will  destroy  the  fugitive.  By  its  in* 
tercourse  with  man,  its  instincts  become  moulded 
like  those  of  Dogs  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  it  can 
be  trained  to  attend  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  even  shews 
a  degree  of  jealousy  of  its  rivals;  for  when  at  table 
it  bites  fiercely  the  naked  legs  of  the  Negroes  and 
other  domestics  who  come  near  its  master. 

Almost  all  the  Birds  have  also  a  trick  of  follow- 
ing people  through  the  streets,  and  out  of  town ; 
even  persons  they  have  never  seen  before.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  them :  if  a  person  enters  a  house 
they  will  wait  his  return,  and  again  join  him, 
though  after  an  interval  of  three  hours.  ••  I  h^vc 
sometimes  (says  M.  de  la  Eorde^  betaken  myself  to 
my  heels  5  but  they  ran  faster,  and  always  got  be- 
fore me,  and  when  J  stopped,  they  stopped  also. — 
1  know  one  that  invariably  follows  all  the  strangers 
who  enter  its  master's  house,  accompanies  them  in- 
to the  garden,  takes  as  many  turns  as  they  do,  and 
attends  them  back  agtiin."* 

In  a  state  of  nature  this  Bird,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  inhabits  the  vast  forests,  in  the  warm  cli- 


*  Ncte  coiximunlcated  to  the  Ccmte  de  BufFon. 
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mates  of  America ;  and  it  never  visits  the  cleared 
grounds,  still  less  the  settlements*  It  associates  m 
numerous  flocks.  It  walks  and  runs  rather  than 
flies,  since  it  never  rises  more  than  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  then  only  to  reach  some  short  dis- 
tance, or  to  gain  some  low  branch.  It  feeds  on 
wild  fruits,  and,  when  surprised  in  its  haunts,  makes 
its  escape  by  the  swiftness  of  its  feet,  at  the  same 
time  emitting  a  shrill  cry,  in  sound  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Turkey. 


THE  OSTRICH  TRIBE. 


IN  the  Ostriches  the  bill  is  straight  and  depressed. 
The  wings  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  altogether  useless  for  flight.  The  legs 
are  naked  above  the  knee :  the  number  of  the  toes, 
in  one  species,  is  two,  and  in  the  remaining  species 
ihree  ;  and  these  are  placed  forwards. 

THE  BLACK  OSTRlCH.* 

The  Ostrich  stands  so  very  high  as  to  measure 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  ground  :  from  the  back,  however,  it  is  scK 
dom  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  the  rest  of  its 
height  being  made  up  by  its  extremely  long  neck. 


•  Synonyms.— Struthio  Camelus.  Z.w».^Autruchc.  5i(^,— Ostrich/ 
Willugbby. 
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The  head  is  small,  and,  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  neck,  i«  covered  only  with  a  few  scattered  hairs. 
The  feathers  of  the  body  are  black, and  loose ;  those 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  snowy  white,  waved 
and  long,  having  here  and  there  a  tip  of  black. 
The  wings  are  furnished  with  spurs.  The  thighs 
and  flanks  are  naked  ;  and  the  feet  ^re  strong,  and 
of  a  grey  brown  colour. 

The  sandy  and  burning  desarts  of  Africa  and 
Asia  are  the  only  native  residences  of  the  filack 
Ostriches.  Here  they  are  seen  in  flocks  so  large  as 
8<  mctimes  tp  have  been  mistaken  for  distant  ca- 
valry. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  economy  of 
this  animal  which  shew  it  to  be  very  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  race.  It  seems  to  form  one  of 
the  links  of  union  in  the  great  chain  of  nature  that 
connects  the  winged  with  the  four-footed  tribes.  Its 
strong-jointeci  legs,  and,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  call 
them,  cloven  hoofs,  are  w  ell  adapted  both  for  speed 
and  defence.  The  wings  and  all  its  feathers  are  in- 
sufficient to  raise  it  from  the  ground  ;  its  camel- 
shaped  neck  is  covered  wi(h  hair ;  its  voice  is  a  kind 
of  hollow  mournful  lowing,  and  it  grazes  on  the 
plain  with  the  Qua-cha  and  the  Zebra. 
/  The  Ostriches  frequently  do  great  damage  to  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  by  coming 
in  flocks  into  their  fields,  and  destroying  the  ears  of 
wheat  so  eftcctually,  that  in  a  large  tract  of  land  it 
pften  happens  that  nothing  but  the  bare  straw  is  left 
l^ehindt  The  boqy  of  the  Bird  is  not  higher  thaa 
the  pprn,  and  when  it  devours  the  ?ars,  it  b^nc\j 
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down  its  long  neck,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it 
cannot  be  seen  :  but  on  the  least  noise  it  rears  its 
long  head  and  neck,  and  generally  contrives  to 
escape  before  the  farmer  gets  within  gun  5hot  of  it. 

When  the  Ostrich  runs  it  has  a  proud  and  haughty 
look,  and  though  in  great  distress,  especially  if  the 
wind  is  with  it,  never  appears  in  great  haste.  Its 
wings  are  frequently  of  material  use  in  aiding  its 
escape,  for  when  the  wind  blows  in  the  direction 
that  it  is  pursuing,  it  always  flaps  them.  In  this 
case  the  swiftest  horse  cannot  overtake  it :  but  if 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  there  is  no  wind,  or  if  it  has 
by  any  accident  lost  a  wing,  the  difficulty  of  out- 
running it  is  not  so  great.* 

The  Ostrich  is  one  of  the  few  polygamous  Birds 
found  in  a  state  of  nature,  one  male  being  generally 
seen  with  two  or  three,  and  frequently  with  so  many 
as  five  females.  It  has  been  commonly  believed 
that  the  female  Ostrich,  after  depositing  her  eggs 
in  the  sand,  and  covering  them  up,  left  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  per- 
mitted the  young  to  (hift  .  jr  themfelves.  Even  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  alludes  to  the  Ostrich, 
'*  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth 
them  in  the  dust,  and  forgettcth  that  the  foot  may 
crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them. 
She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones  as  though 
they  w^rc  not  hers :  her  labour  is  in  vain  without 
fear ;  because  God  had  deprived  her  of  wisdom, 
neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  undcrstanding."t-»- 


fr 
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Late  travellers  have,  however,  assured  us  that  not 
Bird  whatever  has  a  stronger  affection  for  her  off* 
spring  than  this^  and  that  none  watches  her  cggi 
with  greater  assiduity.     It  happens»  probably,  in 
those  hot  climates,  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  the 
continual    incubation    of   the    fciiiale  ;    and    shd 
frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  of 
being  chilled  By  the  weather:  but  though  she  some* 
times  forsakes  them  by  day,  she  always  carefully 
broods' over  them  by  night;  and  Kolben,  who  saw 
great   numbers    of   these  birds  at    the  Cape   of 
Good  Hope,  affirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs  like  . 
other  birds,  and  that  the  males  and  females  take  this 
office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing.    Nor  is  it  more  true  what  is  said  of  their 
forsaking  the  young  after  they  are  excluded  the 
shell.     On  the  contrary,  these  are  not  able  to  walk 
for  several  days  after  they  are  hatched.     During 
this  time  the  old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in  supply- 
ing them  with  grass  and  water,  and  very  careful  to 
defend  them  from  danger:  they  will  even  themselves 
encounter  every  danger   in   their  defence.      The 
three  or  four  females  united  to  one  male  deposit  all 
their  eggs  in  the  same  place,  to  the  number  of  ten 
or  twelve  each  :  these  they  hatch  all  together,  the 
male  taking  his  turn  of  sitting  on  them  among  the 
rest.     Betwixt  sixty  and  seventy  eggs  have  some- 
times  been  found  in  one  nest.     The  time  of  incu* 
bation  is  six  vveeks.     For  want  of  knowing  the  Os- 
trich to  be  polygamous,  Linnseus  has  suffered  an 
error  respecting  this  bird  to  slip  into  his  Systema 

Nature,  where  it  is  asserted  that  one  female  somc^ 

^      •  •     ,  .       . .     • 

limes  lays  near  fifty  eggs'. 
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M.  Le  Vaiflant  informs  ns,  that  he  started  an 
Ostrich  from  a  nest  in  Africa,  and  found  in  it  ele-* 
ven  eggs  quite  Wftrm,  and  four  others  at  a  little  di^ 
tance  from  it.  Those  in  the  nest  had  young  in 
them,  but  his  attendants  eagerly  caught  up  the  ex- 
terior ones,  assuring  him  that  they  were  perfectly 
good  to  eat.  They  informed  him,  that  near  the 
nest  are  always  placed  a  certlin  number  of  eggs, 
which  the  Birds  do  not  sit  upon,  and  are  designed 
for  the  first  nourishment  of  the  future  youngs 
*^  Experience  (says  M.  Le  Vaillant)  has  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  for  I  never  after-; 
wards  met  with  an  Ostrich's  nest  without  finding 
eggs  disposed  in  this  manner  at  a  small  distance 
from  it."* 

Some  time  after  this  M.  LeVaillant  found  a  female 
Ostrich  on  a  nest,  containing  thirty-twO  eggs,  and 
twelve  eggs  were  arranged  at  a  little  distance,  each  in 
a  cavity  formed  for  it.  He  remained  near  the  place 
for  a  while,  and  saw  three  others,  besides  the  former 
female,  come  and  alternately  seat  themselves  in  the 
nest,  each  sitting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  giving  place  to  another,  who,  while  waiting, 
8at  close  by  the  side  of  her  it  was  to  succeed. 

That  the  Ostriches  bear  great  affection  to  their 
offspring  may  be  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Pro- 
fessor Thunberg,  that  he  once  rode  past  the  place 
where  a  hen  Ostrich  was  sitting  on  her  nest ;  the 


*  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled 
through  Barbary  about  the  beginning  of  the  htX  centary.— ^i^iru^V 
gravels f  p,  6  9. 
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Bird  sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with  % 
view  to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or  young. 
Every  time  he  turned  his  Horse  towards  her,  she 
retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces :  but  sts  soon  as  he 
rode  on  again  she  pursued  him,  till  he  had  got  to 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  place  from 
whence  she  started.* 

.  The  nest  appears  to  be  merely  a  hole  in  the  earth,, 
formed  by  the  Birds  trampling  it  for  some  time 
with  their  feet. 

If  the  c^s  are  touched  by  any  person  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Birds,  they  immediately  discover  it  at 
their  return  by  the  smell,  and  not  only  desist  from , 
laying  any  more  in  the  same  place,  but  trample  all 
those  to  pieces  with  their  feet  that  have  been  left. 
The  natives  of  Africa,  therefore,  are  very  careful 
in  taking  part  of  the  eggs  away,  not  to  touch  any 
of  them  with  their  hands,  but  always  poke  them  out 
of  the  nest  with  a  long  stick. 

In  the  interior  of  the  eggs  are  frequently  disco- 
vered a  number  of  small  oval-shaped  pebbles,  about 
the  size  of  a  marrow-fat  pea,  of  a  pale  yellow  co- 
lour, and  exceedingly  hard.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  he 
saw  in  one  egg  nine,  ^nd  in  another  twelve  of 
them.f 

This  gentleman,  who  has  favoured  the  worW 
with  an  excellent  description  of  the  South  'bf  Africa, 


*  Thnnberg,  ii.  243. 

-f  Profv^sor  Thunberg  was  infomied,  that  in  the  egg«  a  kind  of  stent 
\V'ii>  sometmies  found,  vvbich  was  set  and  used  for  buttons,— TV^mv/j,  /• 
1/8. 
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says,  that  the  eggs  of  the  Ostrich  are  there  consi- 
dered as  a  great  delicacy.  They  are  prepared  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  he  esteems  that  adopted  by  the  Hot- 
tentots as^  the  best.  'This  is  simply  to  bury  them  in 
hot  ashes,  and  through  a  hole  made  in  the  upper 
end  to  stir  the  contents  continually  round  till  they 
acquire  the  consistence  of  an  omlet :  and,  prepared 
in  this  manner,  he  says,  he  often  found  them  an 
excellent  repast  in  the  course  of  his  long  journies 
over  the  wilds  of  Africa.*  These  eggs  are  easily 
preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time,  even  at  sea, 
and  without  any  of  that  trouble  of  constantly  turn- 
ing them,  which  is  necessary  with  Hen's  eggs  :  thia 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  thickness  and  strength  of 
their  shells.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are 
usually  sold  for  about  sixpence  sterling  each.  From 
their  large  size,  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  serve 
two  or  three  persons  at  a  meal.f 

Thunberg  saw  necklaces  and  ornaments  for  the 
waist  that  the  Hottentots  had  made  of  the  shells  of 
the  eggs,  by  grinding  bits  of  them  into  the  form  of 
small  rings.;]; 

The  Ostrich  Uself  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
plumage,  and*  the  Arabians  have  reduced  the  chace 
of  it  to  a  kind  of  science.  They  hunt  it,  we  are 
told,  on  horseback,  and  begin  their  pursuit  by  a 
gentle  gallop  ;  for  should  they  at  the  outset  use  the 
least  rashness,  the  matchless  speed  of  the  game 
would  immediately  carry  it  out  of  their  sight,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  beyond  their  reach.     But  when 

•  Harrow,  94.  f  Thunberg,  i.  301.        J  Thuubcrg,  ii.  176. 


they  proceed  gradually,  it  makes  no  particular  effort 
to  escape.  It  does  not  go  in  a  direct  line,  but  runi 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  this  they 
take  advantage  of;  and  by  rushing  directly  onward 
save  much  ground.  In  a  few  d^ys,  at  the  furthest^ 
the  strength  of  the  animal  is  exhausted,  and  it  then 
either  turns  on  the  hunters  and  fights  with  despera- 
tion,  or  hides  its  head  and  tamely  receives  its  fate. 

Sometimes  the  natives  conceal  themselves  in  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  Birds,  and  by  that  means  are 
^,ble  to  approach  near  enough  to  surprize  them. 

Some  persons  breed  these  Birds  up  in  flocks,  for 
they  are  tamed  with  very  little  trouble ;  and  in  their 
domestic  state  few  animals  may  be  rendered  more 
useful.  Besides  the  valuable  feathers  they  cast,  the 
eggs  they  lay,  their  skins,  which  are  used  by  the 
Arabians  as  a  substitute  for  leather,  and  their  flesh, 
which  many  esteem  as  excellent  food,  they  are 
sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Horses. 

In  a  tame  state  it  is  very  pleasant  ^o  observe  with 
what  dexterity  and  equipoise  they  play  and  frisk 
about.  Iti  the  heat  of  the  d^,  particularly,  they 
will  strut  along  the  sunny  side  of  a  house  with 
great  majesty,  perpetually  fanning  themselves  with 
their  expanded  wings,  and  seeming  at  every  turn  to 
admire  and  be  in  love  with  their  shadows.  During 
most  parts  of  the  day,  in  hot  climates,  their  wings 
are  in  a  kind  of  vibrating  or  quivering  motion,  as  if 
they  were  designed  principally  to  assuage  the  heat. 

They  are  very  tractable  and  familiar  towards  per- 
sons who  are  acquainted  with  them^  but  often  fierce 
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towards  strangers,  whom  they  frequently  attempt  to 
push  down,  by  running  furiously  upon  them :  and 
when  these  happen  to  be  overthrown,  they  not  only 
peck  at  them  with  their  bills,  but  strike  at  them 
with  their  feet,   with  the  utmost  violence.     The 
inner  claw  being  exceedingly  strong,  Dr.  Shaw  says 
he  once  saw  an  unfortunate  person  who  had  his  ab- 
domen entirely  ripped  up  by  one  of  these  strokes. 
While  thus  engaged  the  Ostriches  sometimes  make 
a  fierce  hissing  poise,  and  have  their  throats  inflated 
and  mouths  open.  At  other  times  they  have  a  kind  of 
cackling  voice,   as  in  some  of  the  poultry.     This 
they  use  when  they  have  overcome  or  routed  an  ad- 
versary.    During  the  night  they  often  make  a  dole- 
ful or  hideous  noise,  somewhat  resembling  the  dis- 
tant roaring  of  a  Lion,  or  the  hoarse  tone  of  a  Bear 
or  an  Ox,  as  if  they  were  in  great  agony. 

They  will  swallow  with  the  utmost  voracity  rags, 
leather,  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  indiscriminately. 
^^  I  saw  one  at  Oran  (says  Dr.  Shaw)  that  swallowed 
without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience, 
several  leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  Upon 
the  floor,  scorching  hot  from  the  mould.'^^ 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Adanson  was  at  Podor, 
a  French  factory  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Niger,  he  says,  that  two  Ostriches,  which  had  been 
about  two  years  in  the  factory,  aflforded  him  a  sight 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  These  gigantic 
Birds,  though  young,  were  nearly  of  the  full  size. 
^^  They  were  (he  continues)  so  tame,  that  two  little 


♦  5haV«  Travel*,  p.  68,  69, 
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The  Turnstone  makes  its  nest  in  iht  sand,  and 
lays  three  or  four  olive-coloured  eggs  spotted  with 
black.  At  the  time  of  hatching,  it  has  so  much 
courage  as  to  attack  both  men  and  dogs^  when 
they  approach  its  nest. 


THE  PLOVER  TRIBE. 


These  birds  are  generally  found  about  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  torrents. 
They  have  a  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  ob- 
tuse bill,  seldom  longer  than  the  head.  The  feet 
are  formed  for  running,  with  three  toes,  all  placed 
forwards. 

THB    DOTTEREL*. 

The  length  of  the  Dotterel  is  about  ten  inches. 
The  bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and  black.  The 
forehead  is  mottled  with  brown  and  grey  :  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black  j  and  over  each  eye  is  an  arched 
line  of  white  which  passes  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck.     The  cheeks  and  throat  are  white  ;  the  back 


*  Synonyms. — Charadrius  MorincUus.  Linn. — Petit  Pluvicr  on 
Guignard.Bij^.— JJ^w.  Birds^  ^H*-*^Pfnn,  Brit,  ZoqL  ii.  tab.  7J» 
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subsistence  among  the  smaller  Fish,  or  in  the  mud  ; 
ihey  are  a  sort  of  amphibious  animals,  that  occupy 
tha  limits  between  the  land  and  the  water,  and 
fill  up  the  gradations  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

Thus  the  aerial  inhabitants  consist  of  three  di- 
visions, which  have  each  their  separate  abode. 
Some  arc  appointed  by  nature  to  reside  on  t'lc 
land;  others  arc  destined  to  sail  on  the  water ,j 
and  to  an  intermediate  tribe  the  confines  of  these 
two  elements  have  been  allotted.* 
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THE    HERON    TRIBE.* 


The  different  species  of  Heron  are  very  nume* 
rous,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  a  hundred. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  worlds  but 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  hot  climates.  Sevepi 
of  them  are  migratory.  They  have  long  feet  and 
necks,  and  live  almost  wholly  on  Amphibia  and 
Fishes. 

The  characters  of  the  tribe  are,  a  long,  strong, 
and  sharp-pointed  bill ;  linear  nostrils,  and  pointed 
tongue:  toes  connected  by  a  membrane  as  far  as 
the  first  joint ;  and  the  middle  claw,  in  some  of  the 
species,  pectinated. 

THE   COMMON    CRANE.f 

This  is  a  large  Bird,  measuring  upwards  of  five 
feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  above  four  inches  long. 
The  plumage  is,  in  general,  ashcoloured,  but  the 
forehead  is  black,  the  sides  of  the  head,  behind  the 


*  The  Order  Wapers  commences  with  this  tribe. 
I  Synonyms. — ArileaGrus.  I//wr.— Grue.  5j(^.— P/iWf.  Mnt.  ZmU 
■vol.  il.  ///>.  tab.  6. 
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eyes,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  white  :  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  is  a  bare  ash-coloured  space 
of  two  inches,  and  above  this  the  skin  is  bare  and 
red,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Some  parts  about 
the  wings  are  blackish  :  from  the  pinion  of  each  wing 
springs  an  elegant  tuft  of  loose  feathers,  curled  at 
the  ends,  which  may  be  erected  at  will,  but  which 
in  a  quiescent  state  hang  over  and  cover  the  tail. 
The  legs  are  black. 

This  species  is  met  wiih  in  great  flocks  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  We  are  told  that  they 
make  their  nests  in  marshes  and  lay  two  bluish 
eggs.  They  feed  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  and  on 
some  kinds  of  vegetables  :  when  the  corn  is  green 
they  are  said  to  make  such  havock  as  to  ruin  the 
farmers,  wherever  the  flocks  alight. 

They  are  migratory,  returning  northward  to 
breed  in  the  spring,  where  they  generally  make 
choice  of  the  places  which  they  occupied  the  pre- 
ceding season,  and  in  the  winter  inhabiting  the 
warmer  regions  of  Egypt  and  India.* 

The  Cranes  fly  very  high,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  better  to  cleave  the 
air.  When  the  wind  freshens,  and  threatens  to 
break  their  ranks,  they  collect  their  force  into  a 
circle;  and  they  adopt  the  same  disposition  when 
the  Eagle  attacks  them.  Their  migratory  voyages 
are  chiefly  performed  in  the  night ;  but  their  loud 
screams  betray  their  course.     During  these  noc- 


*  L^itham. 
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turnal  passages  the  leader  frequently  calls  to  rally 
his  forces,  and  point  out  the  track ;  and  the  cry 
is  repeated  by  the  flock,  each  answering,  to  give 
notice  that  it  follows  and  keeps  its  rank. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region  :  part  more  wise. 

In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  vredge  their  way, 

Intelh'gent  of  seas'^ns,  and  set  forth 

Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  seas 

Fiying,  ai.d  over  lands  wi^h  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight.     So  steers  the  prudent  Cram 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds  j 

The  air  floats  as  chey  pass,  fannM  with  unnumberM  plumes. 

The  flight  of  the  Crane  is  always  supported  uni- 
formly, though  it  IS  marked  by  different  inflections; 
and  these  variations  have  been  observed  to  indicate 
the  change  of  weather  :  a  sagacity  that  may  well 
be  allowed  to  a  bird,  which,  by  the  vast  height  to 
•which  it  soars,  is  enabled  to  perceive  the  distant 
alterations  and  nnotions  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
cries  of  the  Cianes,  during  |he  day,  forbode  rain; 
and  th.eir  noisy  tumultuous  screams  announce  a 
storm.  \\\  in  a  morning  or  evening,  they  rise  up- 
wards, and  fly  peacefully  in  a  body,  it  is  a  sign  of 
fine  weather;  but,  if  they  keep  low,  or  alight  op 
the  ground,  it  menaces  a  tempest. 

Like  all  other  large  birds,  except  the  rapacious 
tribe,  the  Crane  has  much  difficulty  in  commencing 
its  flight.  It  runs  a  few  steps,  opens  its  wings, 
mounts  a  little  way,  and  then,  having  a  clear  space, 
it  dis[  lays  its  vigorous  and  rapid  pinions. 

When  the  Cranes  are  assembled  on  the  ground, 
they  are  said  to  set  guards  during  the  night,  and  the 
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circumspection  of  these  birds  has  been  consecrated 
in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics,  as  the  symbol  of  vigi- 
lance. 

According  tp  Kolben,  they  are  often  observed  in 
large  flocks  on  the  marshes  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     He  says,  he  never  saw  a  flock  of  them  on 
the  ground  that  had  not  some  placed,  apparently, 
as  centinels,  to  keep  a  look  out,  while  the  others 
were  feeding ;  and  that  did  not,  on   the  approach 
of  danger,  immediately  give   notice  to  the   rest. 
These  centinels  stand  on  one  leg,  and,  at  intervals, 
stretch  out  their  necks,  as  if  to  observe  that  all 
are  safe.     On  notice  being  given  of  danger,  the 
whole  flock  are  in  an  instant  on  the  wing.     Kolben 
goes  further;  he  tells  us  that  in  the  night  each  of 
the  watching  Cranes,  which  rest  on  their  left  legs, 
««  hold  up  in  the  right  claw  a  stone  of  considerable 
weight,  in  order  that,  if  overcome  by  sleep,  the 
falling  of  the  stone  may  awake  them  !*'* 

Cranes  are  seen  in  France  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
but  arc,  for  the  most  part,  mere  passengers.  We 
are  told  that  they  formerly  visited  the  marshes  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  in  vast  flocks; 
but  the  case  is  altered  ;  as  of  late  none  have  been 
inet  with. — The  flesh  i^  black,  tough,  and  bad. 

THE    WHITE    STORK.f 

The  length  of  the  White  Stork  is  about  three 
feet.     The  bill  is  near  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a 

'*  Kolben,  ii.  141. 

•f  Synonyms. — Aidea  Clconia.  Z.iini.— CigjgneBlau^be.  Bttf, 
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fine  red  colour.  The  plumage  is  wholly  white, 
except  the  oibits  of  the  eyes,  which  arc  bare  and 
blackish :  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
back  and  on  the  wings  are  black.  The  skin,  the 
legs,  and  the  bare  part  of  the  thighs  are  red. 

This  species  is  semi-domestic,  haunting  towni; 
and  cities,  and  in  many  places  stalking  unconcerned 
about  the  streets,  in  search  of  offals  and  other  food.' 
They  remove  the  noxious  filth,  and  clear  the  fields 
of  Serpents  and  Reptiles.  On  that  account  tfeey  arc 
protected  in  Holland  ;  and  held  in  high  veBcration 
by  the^Mahomedans;  and  so  greatly  respected  were 
they  in  times  of  old,  by  the  Thessalians,  that  to  kill 
One  of  these  birds  was  a  crime  cxpiablc  only  by 
death. 

liellonius  tells  us  that  "  the  Storks  visit  Egypt  iq 
such  abundance,  that  the  fields  and  meadows  arc 
white  M'ith  them.  Yet  the  Egyptians  are  not  dis- 
pleased with  this  sight ;  as  Frogs  are  generated  in 
such  numbers  there,  that,  did  not  the  Storks  de- 
vour them,  they  would  over-run  every  thing.  Be- 
sides they  also  catch  and  eat  Serpents,  Between 
Belba  and  Gaza  the  fields  of  Palestine  are  often 
desert  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  Mice  and 
Kats  ;  and,  were  they  not  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
could  have  no  harvest." 

The  disposition  of  the  Stork  is  mild,  neither  shy 
nor  savage;  it  is  an  animal  easily  tamed  ;  and  may  be 
trained  to  reside  in  gardens,  which  it  will  clear  of 
Jnsects  and  Reptiles.  It  has  a  grave  air,  and  a  mourn- 
ful visage;  yet,  when  roused  by  example,  it  shews 
acertain  degree  of  gaiety,  for  it  joins  the  fralicsof 
I  - 
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children,  hopping  and  playing  with  them  :  ^»  I  saw 
in  a  garden  (says  Dr.  Hermann)  where  the  children 
were  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  a  tame  Stork  joia 
the  party,  run  its  turn  when  touched,  and  distin«r 
guish  the  chHd  whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue  the 
rest,  so  well,  as^  along  with  the  others,  to  be  an  its 
guard.*' 

To  this  Bird  thjC  ancients  ascribed  many  of  the 
moral  virtues;  as,  temperance,  conjugal  fidelity^  and 
lilial  and  paternal  piety.  The  manners  of  theStorkare 
such  as  were  likely  to  attract  peculiar  attention  from 
them.  It  bestows  much  time  and  care  on  the  edu- 
cation of  its  young,  and  does  not  leave  them  till 
they  have  strength  sufficient  for  their  defence  and 
support.  When  they  begin  to  flutter  out  of  the  nest 
the  mother  bears  them  on  her  wings;  she  protects 
them  from  danger,  and  will  sometimes  perish  with 
them  rather  than  forsake  them.  A  celebrated  story 
is  extant  in  Holland,  that  when  the  city  of  Delft 
was  on  fire,  a  female  Stork  in  vain  attempted  seve- 
ral times  to  carry  off  her  young  ones,  and  finding 
that  she  was  unable  to  effect  their  escape,  suffered 
herself  to  be  burned  with  them. 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a  singular  in- 
stance of  sagacity  in  this  Bird : — A  wild  Stork  was 
brought  by  a  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham- 
burg, into  his  poultry-yard,  to  be  the  companion  of 
a  tame  one  he  had  long  kept  there ;  but  the  tame 
Stork  disliking  the  idea  of  a  rival,  fell  upon  the 
poor  stranger,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  take  wing,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty got  awayt     About  four  months  afterwards. 
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however,  he  returned  to  the  poultry-yard,  rcco^ 
vered  of  his  wouiids,  and  attended  by  three  other 
Storks,  who  no  sooner  alighted  than  they  all  toge* 
ther  fell  upon  the  tame  Stork  and  killed  him.* 

Storks  are  Birds  of  passage^  and  observe  great 
exactness  in  the  time  of  their  autumnal  departure 
from  Europe  to  more  favourite  climates.  They  pass 
a  second  summer  in  Egypt  and  the  marshes  of  Bar- 
bary ;  in  the  former  country  they  pair^  andlay  again, 
and  educate  a  second  brood.  Before  each  of  their  mi* 
grations  they  rende2;vous  in  amazing  numbers.  They 
are  for  a  while  much  iji  motion  among  themselves; 
and  after  making  several  short  flights,  ^s  if  to  try 
iheir  wings,  all  of  a  sudden  take  flight  with  great  si* 
lence,  and  with  such  speed,  as  in  a  -moment  to  attain 
^  great  a  height  that  they  are  instantly  out  of  sight. 

Where  the  Rhine  lo?es  its  majestic  force 

In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  i*aging  deep 

By  diligence  amazing^  and  the  strong 

Unconquerable  hand  pf  Liberty, 

The  Stork-assembly  meets  \  for  many  a  day 

Consulting  deep  and  various,  ere  they  take 

Their  arduous  vo3rage  thro'  the  liquid  sky. 

And  now,  their  route  designed,  their  leaders  chosf,^ 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vigorous  wings  ^ 

And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 

Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  fuH 

The  figured  flight  ascends,  and  riding  high 

Th'  aciial  billows^  n^ixes  with  the  cloudy. 

These  Birds  are  seldom  seen  farther  north  than 
Sweden ,  and  though  they  have  scarcely  ever  been 
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met  with  in  England,  are  so  common  in  Holland  a? 
to  build  every  where  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  where 
the  good-natured  inhabitants  provide  boxes  for 
them  to  make  their  nests  in  :  they  are  also  careful 
that  the  Birds  suffer  no  injury,  always  resenting 
this  as  an  offence  committed  against  themselves. 
Storks  are  also  common  at  Aleppo,  and  in  plenty  9( 
Seville,  in  Spain.  At  Bagdad  hundreds  of  their  nests 
are  said  to  be  seen  about  the  houses,  walls, and  trees; 
and  at  Persepolis,  or  Chilmanar,  in  Persia,  the  re-. 
mains  of  the  pillars  serve  them  to  build  on,  *^  every 
pillar  having  a  nest  on  it.*'* 

During  their  migrations  they  are  seen  in  vast 
flocks.  Shaw  saw  three  flights  of  them  leaving 
Egypt,  and  passing  over  Mount  Carmel,  each  half 
a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  he  says  they  were  three  houn 
in  passing  over.  ' 

THE   COMMON    HERON.f 

This  species,  which  is  very  common  in  these 
kingdoms,  is  about  three  feet  three  inches  ia  length. 
The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  dusky  colour. 
The  feathers  of  the  head  are  long,  and  form  an  elegant 
crest.  The  neck  is  white ;  the  fore  part  marked 
with  a  double  row  of  black  spots.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  plumage  is  a  dusky  white;  with  the  bastard 
wing,  and  greater  quills,  black.     The  middle  of  the 

I -— — - 

*  Fryer's  Travels. 

f  Synonyms. — Ardca  Cinerea.  Liftn. — Heron,  ^ij^.— Heron-sbaw. 
l/Iontagu^^-T^Penn,  Brit,  Zool.  vol,  it.  tab*  6t. 
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back  is  almost  bare,  and  covered  by  the  loose  tcft« 
thers  of  the  scapulars ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck  also 
hang  loose  over  the  breast.  On  each  side  binder  tho 
wing  they  are  black.  Thelcgsare  of  a  dirty  green, 
and  tbe  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  serrated 

The  female  has  no  crest,  and  the  feathccs  on  tha 
breast  are  short. 

Of  all  the  Birds  that  are  known,  this  is  one  of  thp 
most  formidable  enemies  to  the  scaly  tribe.     Thete 
is,»  in  fresh  waters,  scarcely  a  Fish,  however  large, 
that  the  Heron  will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  though 
unable  to  carry  it  off:  but  the  sraailcr  fry  are  his 
thief  subsistence ;  these,  pursued  by  their  larger  fel- 
lows of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  shal? 
low  waters,  where  they  find  the  Heron  ^  still  more 
formidabk  enemy^     His  method  is  to  wade  as  far 
as  he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there  patiently  wait 
the  approach  of  his  prey,  into  which,  when  it  comes 
within  his  sight,  he. darts  his  bill  with  inevitable 
aim.     In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  destroy  more 
in  a  week  than  an  Otter  will  in  three  months.  Wil- 
lughby  says  he  has  seen  an  Heron  that  had  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  Carp  in  his  belly  at  onc€ ;  these  he 
would  digest  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  then  go  to 
fishing  again.     "  I  have  seen  a  Carp  ( he  continues) 
taken  out  of  a  Heron's  belly  nine  inches  and  a  half 
long.      Some  gentlemen  who  kept  ts|me   Herons, 
to  try  what  quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in~a 
day,  have  put  several  smaller  Roach  and  Dace  in  a 
tub  ;  and  they  have  foun^ydflVitteat  fifty  in  a  day,  one 
day  with  another.    In  this  xtiAnncf  a  single  Hfroi\ 
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will  destroy  fifteen  hundred  Store  Carp  in  a  sirfglc 
half  year/'* 

The  Heron,  though  he  usually  takes  his  prey  by 
wading  into  the  water,  frequently  also  takes  it  whild 
on  the  wing,  but  this  always  in  shallow  waters^ 
where  he  is  able  to  dart  with  more  certainty  than 
in  the  deeps ;  for  in  this  case,  though  the  Fish  does, 
at  the  first  sight  of  its  enemy,  descend,  yet  the 
Heron,  with  his  long  bill  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  thus  seizes  it  securely.  In  this 
manner,  after  having  been  seen  with  its  long  neck 
for  above  a  minute  under  water,  he  will  rise  upon  the 
wing  with  a  Trout  or  an  Eel  struggling  in  his  bill* 
The  greedy  Bird,  however,  flies  to  the  shore,  scarcely 
gives  it  time  to  expire,  but  suallows  it  whole,  and 
then  returns  again  to  its  fishing. 

Heron-hawking  was  formerly  a  favourite  diversion 
in  this  kingdom,  and  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
incurred  on  any  person's  taking  the  eggs  of  thisBird. 
Its  flesh  was  also  in  former  times  much  esteemed,  be-» 
ing  valued  at  an  equal  rate  with  that  of  the  Peacock. 

In  breeding-time  the  Herons  unite  together  in 
large  societies,  and  build  in  the  highest  trees.  Some- 
times so  many  as  eighty  have  been  seen  in  one  tree. 
The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  a  few 
rushes  and  wool,  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

If  taken  young  these  Birds  may  be  tamed,  but 
when  the  old  Birds  are  captured,  they  sooh  pine 
«way,  refusing  every  kind  of  nourishment. 


mmmrm^"'^ 
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The  different  parts  in  the  structure  of  the  Heron 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  It  has 
long  legs  for  the  purpose  of  wading  ;  a  long  neck« 
answerable  to  these,  to  reach  its  prey  in  the  watery 
and  a  wide  throat  to  swallow  it.  Its  toes  arc  long^ 
and  armed  with  strong  hooked  talons,  one  of  which 
is  serrated  on  the  edge,  the  better  to  retain  the  fish 
it  has  struck.  The  bill  is  long  and  sharp,  having  scr- 
ratures  towards  the  point,^  which  stand  backwards  i 
these,  after  the  prey  is  struck,  act  like  the  barbs  ofa 
fish-hook,in  detaining  it  till  the  Bird  has  time  to  seize 
it  with  the  claws.  Its  broad,  large,  concave,  and  ap^ 
parently  heavy,  wings,  for  so  small  a  body,  are  of 
great  use  in  enabling  it  to  carry  its  load  to  the  nest, 
ivhich  is  sometimes  at  a  great  distance.  Dr.  Derham 
tell  us,  that  he  has  seen  lying  scattered  under  the  trees 
of  a  large  heronry^  Fishes  several  inches  in  length, 

m 

which  must  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Birds  from 
the  distance  of  several  miles :  and  D*Acre  Bar- 
ret, Esq.  the  owner  of  this  heronry,  saw  a  large  Eel 
that  had  been  conveyed  there  by  one  of  them,  not- 
withstanding the  inconvenience  that  it  must  have 
caused  to  it  by  its  writhing  and  twisting  about. 

The  body  of  the  Heron  is  very  small,  and  always 
lean;  and  the  skin  is  said  to  be  scarcely  thicker 
than  what  is  called  gold-beater's  skin.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  Bird  is  capable  of  long  abstinence, 
as  its  usual  food,  which  is  Fish  and  Reptiles,  cannot 
be  had  at  all  times.* 


•  Peiin»  Brit.  Zool,  ii*  4z2* 
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THE  GIGANTIC  CRANE.* 

This  is  a  large  species,  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wings,  near  fifteen  feet.  The  bill  is  of  a  vast 
size,  nearly  triangular,  and  sixteen  inches  round  at 
the  base.  The  head  and  neck  are  naked,  except  a 
few  straggling  curled  hairs.  The  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wings  are  of  a  blueish  ash-colour,  and  very 
stout :  those  of  the  breast  are  long.  The  craw 
hangs  down  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  like  a  pouch« 
The  belly  is  covered  with  a  dirty  white  down  ;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulders  are  sur« 
rounded  with  the  same.  The  legs  and  half  the  thighs 
are  naked  s  and  the  naked  parts  are  full  three  feet  in 
length. 

The  Gigantic  Crane  is  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal 
and  Calcutta,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  It  arrives  in  the  internal  parts  of  Ben- 
gal before  the  rainy  season,  and  retires  as  soon  as 
the  dry  season  commences.  Its  aspect  is  filthy  and 
disgusting  to  a  degree ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful birds  these  countries  produce,  in  clearing  them 
of  Snakes  and  noxious  reptiles  and  insects.  It  seems 
to  finish  the  work  begun  by  the  Jackal  and  Vulture: 
they  clear  away  the  fiesh  of  animals,  and  these  Birds 
remove  the  bones,  by  swallowing  them  entire* — , 
They  sometimes  feed  on  fish,  and  one  of  them  will 
generally  devour  as  much  as  would  serve  four  men. 


•  Synonyms.— Ardea  Dubla.  £/«».— Argil,  or  Hargal.  Ji«'/.— 
fiooTong,  Cambing,  Booring- volar.  Mtfr/^».-~Argali,  Pokkoe.  Bosnum* 
'—Gigantic  CuHUt  Latham^'^'^'^Latbam' 4  S^no^is,  vol.  iSL  tak^ 
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vitbout  that  steady  prop  to  support  its  steps^  it 
be  liable,  in  speculation^  to  perpetual  vacilla^ 
tions,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve  tbe  true  centre  of 
gravity. 

^  These  long-legged  Plovers  are  birds  of  South 
Europe^  and  rarely  visit  our  island  :  and  when  they 
do,  are  w&ndcrers  and  stragglers^  and  innpelled  to 
make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion  from  mo- 
tives or  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count." 

This  bird  is  common  in  Egypt  and  the  wanner 
parts  of  America^  where  it  feeds  on  flics  and  other 
insects. 


>**^— WM>» 


THE  FLAMINGO  TRIBE. 


The  Flamingos  combine  the  characters  of  the  twr 
Linriean  orders  the  Waders  and  Swimmers*.  They 
have  a  long  neck  and  legs.  Their  bill  is  thick, 
large,  and  bending  in  the  middle.  The  higher  part 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  carinated ;  the  lower  com- 
pressed. The  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  ard 
sharply  indented,  those  of  the  lower  transversely 
furrowed.  The  nostrils  are  covered  above  with  a 
thin  plate,  and  arc  pervious.  The  tongue  is  car- 
tilaginous, and  pointed  at  the  end;  the  middle 
part  IS  muscular;  and  the  upper  part  aculeated.  The 


*  Grallse  and  Anseres. 
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ttiistaketi  for  canoes  on  rhe  surface  of  a  smooth  sea  ; 
j,  and  when  on  the  sand-banks  for  men  and  'women 
'    picking  up  shell-fish  on  the  beach. 

A  young  bird  of  this  kind, about  five  feet  in  height, 
was  brought  up  tame,  and  presented  to  the  Chief  of 
ihc  Bananas,  where  Mr.  Smeathman  lived,  and  soon 
became  perfectly  familiar.    It  regularly  attended  the 
,,     hall  at  dinner-time,  placing  itself  behind  its  mas- 
'     ter's  chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the  guests  en- 
tered.    The  servants  were  obliged  to  watch  it  care- 
fully, and  to  defend  the  provisions,  by  beating  it  off 
f    with  sticks  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
it  would  frequently  snatch  off  something  from  the 
table.     It  one  day  purloined  a  whole  boiled  fowl, 
which  it  swallowed  in  an  inftant. 
I         It  used  to  fly  about  the  island,  and  roost  very  high 
t     among  the  silk-cotton  trees,  from  whence,  at  the 
i     distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  it  could  see  when  the 
dinner  was  carried  across  the  court  j  when,  darting 
\     from  its  station,  it  would  be  in  time  enough  to  enter 
with  some  of  those  who  carried  in  the  dishes. 

When  sitting,  it  was  observed  always  to  rest  it- 
self  on  the  whole  length  of  the  hind-part  of  the  leg. 
It  sometimes  stood  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour 
after  dinner,  with  the  head  turning  alternately,  as  if 
listening  to  the  conversation. 

Its  courage  was  not  equal  to  its  voracity,  for  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  was  able  to  put  it  to 
flight,  though  it  would  seem  at  6r£C  to  stand  on  Its 
defence,  by  threatening  with  its  enormous  bill  wide- 
ly extended,  and  crying  out  with  a  loud  hoarse  voice. 
It  preyed  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  rep- 
vot.  a.  I i 
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the  Icait  (iai^geri  be  gives  a  loud.screaug^.  in  souoj 
not  muqh.  ynlil^e  a  trumpet^  ^nd  instjantly  the  .^bok 
flack  is  on  wing.  They  feed  in  silence ;  but  wbeq 
thus  roused,  they  all  join  in  the  poisCj  stqd  fill  the  air 
with  their  screams. 

Their  Tipst  is  of  a  smgular 'o6q8trtiC5tion  :  it  i^ 
formed' of  tnud  in  Xht  shape  of  iE|  hillock  with  a  ca^ 
tity  at  the  top :  in  this  the  female  getiOrally  lays  two 
white  eggs,  of  the  size  of  those  df  a  goose,  but 
longier.  The  hillock  is  of  $uch  anh  heJght  «s  t&  admk 
0f  the  bird-s  silting  on  it,  of.ra#hei*  9tat)'diBg^>  as  hci^ 
legs  *re  placed  one  on  each  isideckt  feiH  length,  l^ich 
nasus  ten3  us  that  she  will  sometimes  lay  ber  >^gg8  oq 
a  projecting  part  of  a  low  rock,  if  it  happen  to  be 
sufficiently  convenient  to  admit  of  the  legs  being 
placed  on  each  side." 

It  is  not  till  a  longtime  after  tbey  are  hatcbeid that 
the  young  are  able  to  ifly,  but  they  run  with  amazing 
swiftness.  They  are  sometimes  caught,  and,  very 
different  from  the  old  ones,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
carried  home^  and  are  tamed  very  easily.  In  five  or 
six  days  they  become  familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand, 
and  drink  a  surprising  quantity  of  sea-water.  But 
though  easily  rendered  domestic,  it  is  difficult  to 
reftr  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  decline,  from  tfee  want 
of  their  natural  supplies. 

Flamingos  are  ofteq  tnet  with  in  the  warmer  part3 
of  the  old  continent,  and,  except  in  the  breeding 
time,  are  generally  found  in  gr^at  flocks.  When 
seen  at  a  distance  they  appear  like  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers, being  often  ranged  alon^ide  pf  one  another  oi^ 
the  borders  of  rivers  searching  for  (op^  which  consist^ 


tommcnces  its  journey  or  change  of  place  at  sqnser. 
Its  precautions  for  concealment  and  security  seem 
indeed  altogether  directed  by  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. It  usually  sits  in  the  reeds  with  its  head  erect, 
by  which  means,  from  the  great  length  of  the  neck, 
it  sees  over  their  tops,  without  being  itself  perceived 
by  the  sportsman. 

Its  principal  food  during  summer  consists  of  Fish 
and  Frogs,  but  in  the  autumn  it  goes  to  the  woods  \n 
pursuit  of  Mice,  which  it  seizes  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  always  swallows  whole.  '  About  tbJs  s^asoft  ^ 
it  genei'ally  becomes  very  fat. 

In  its  general  disposition  it  is  not  so  stupid,  but 
is  much  mbre  ferocious  than  the  Heron.  When 
caught, it  exhibits  much  rancoufiand  strikes  chiefly 
at  the  eyes  of  its  antagonist.  Few  bi^r^s  tn^ke  sd 
cool  a  defence  :  it  is  never  itself  the  aggressor,  but, 
if  once  attacked,  it  fights  with  the  greatest  intrepi- 
dity. If  darted  on  by  a  bird  of  prey,  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  escape,  but  with  its  sharp  beak  erected, 
receives  the  shock  on  the  point,  and  thus.cpmpels 
its  enemy  to  retreat,  sometimes  with  a.  fatal  wound. 
Old  Buzzards  never  ^ttempt  to  attack  the  Bittern, 
and  the  common  Falcons  always  endeavour  to  rush 
upon  it  behind,  while  it  is  on  the  wing. 

Wheawouaded  by  the  sportsman  it  often  raakes.a 

severe  resistance.    It  does  not  retire,  but  waits  his 

•        •  ■  ■ 

onset,  and  gives  such  vigorous  pushes  with  his  bill, 
as  to  wound  theleg  even  through  the  boot.  Some- 
times it  turns  on  its  back,  like  the  rapacious  birds, 
arid  fights  both  with  its  bill  and  claws.  When  sur- 
prised by  a  Dog,  it  is  said  alwayato  throw  itself  intp 

li  2 
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lo  every  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.     Two  of 
t^^ese  birds  were  given  to  a   clergyman,  who  put 
them  into  his  garden  ;  one  soon  died,  but  the  other 
continued  to  pick   up  such  food  as   the  place  af- 
forded  till  winter  dejjrivcd  it  of  its  usual  supply. 
Necessity  soon  compelled  it  to  draw  nearer  the  house, 
by  which  it  gradually  became  familiarized  to  occa- 
sional interruptions  from  the  family.     At  length  one 
of  the  servants,  when  she  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  back-kitchen  with  a  light,    observed  that  the 
Lapwing  always  uttered  his   cry  of  ^^  Pee^^'i^'*  to 
obtain  admittance.     He  soon  grew  mord   familiar: 
as  the  winter  advanced,  he  approached  as  far  as  the 
kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as  that  part  of  the 
house  was  generally  occupied  by  a  dog  and  a  cat, 
whose  friendship  the  Lapwing  at  length  conciliated 
so  entirely,  that  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  resort 
to  the  fireside  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  spend  thcf 
evening  and  night  with  his  two  associates,  sitting 
close  by  them,  and  partaking  of  the  comforts  of  a 
warm  fireside.     As  soon  as  spring  appeared,  he  left 
off  coming  to  the  house  and  betook  himself  to  thfe 
garden  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  he   had  re- 
course to  his  old  shelter  and  friends,  who  received 
•  him  Very  cordially.     Security  was  productive  of  in- 
solence ;  what  was  at  first  obtained  with  caution, 
was  afterwards  taken  without  reserve  :  he  frequently 
amused  himself  with  washing  in  the  bowl  which  vi^as 
set  for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of;  and  while  he  was 
thus   employed,  he   shewed  marks  of  the  greatest 
indignation  if  either  of  his  companions  presumed 
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seldom  dare  to  attack  those  of  the  Bittern,  on  ac- 
count of  the  old  ones  being  always  on  guard  to  de« 
fend  their  offspring. 

A  female  Bittern,  that  was  killed  during  the 
frost  in  winter,  was  found  to  have  in  her  sto- 
mach several  Warty  Lizards  quite  perfect,  and  the 
remains  of  some  Toads  and  Frogs.  These  were 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  mud,  under 
shallow  water,  in  the'  swamp  where  the  bird  was 
shot.* 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Bittern  was  held 
in  much  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  Its  flesh 
has  much  the  flavour  of  Hare,  and  is  far  from  being 
unpleasant:  the  poulterers  even  now  value  this  bird 
at  about  half-a-guinea.  The  hind^law,  which  is 
remarkably  long,  was  once  supposed  a  grand  pre- 
servative for  the  teeth,  and  was  often  set  in  silver, 
and  used  as  a  tooth-pick. f 


THE  SNIPE  TRIBE. 


IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  long,  slender,  weak,  and 
straight.  The  nostrils  are  linear,  and  lodged  in  a  fur- 
row. The  head  is  entirely  covered  with  feathers. 
The  feet  have  four  toes,  the  hind  one  of  which  is 
very  short,  and  consists  of  several  joints. 


*  Latham's  Second  Supplement,  p.  300. 
t  Pcnn.  Brit.  ZooU  ii.  4>i5>  427. 
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The  Turnstone  makes  its  nest  in  iht  sand,  and 
lays  three  or  four  olive-coloured  eggs  spatted  with 
black.  At  the  time  of  hatching,  it  has  so  much 
courage  as  to  attack  both  men  and  dogs^  when 
they  approach  its  nest. 


THE  PLOVER  TRIBE. 


These  birds  are  generally  found  about  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  torrents* 
They  have  a  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  ob- 
tuse bill,  seldom  longer  than  the  head.  The  feet 
are  formed  for  running,  with  three  toes,  all  placed 
forwards. 

THB    DOTTEREL*. 

The  length  of  the  Dotterel  is  about  ten  inches. 
The  bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and  black.  The 
forehead  is  mottled  with  brown  and  grey  :  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black ;  and  over  each  eye  is  an  arched 
line  of  white  which  passes  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck.     The  cheeks  and  throat  are  white  ;  the  back 


«M« 


*  Synonyms. — Charadrius  MorincUus.  Linn. — Petit  FluYicrott 
Guignard. J3/j^.— JJrw.  jB/r^fc,  334.'— Pr»»t  JJnV.  ZoqL  ii.  tab.  ^h 
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the  neighbcHUniig  woodsand  thickets  for  some  time. 
In  this  crisis  the  sportsmen  are  all  out,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  country  echoes  the  discharge  of 
their  guns :  seventeen  brace  have  been  killed  by 
one  person  iaa  day.  But  if  they  are  detained  long 
on  the  diy  heaths,  tbey  become  so  lean  as  to  be 
scarcely  eatable.  The  instant  a  fair  wind  springs 
up  they  seize  the  opportunity,  and  where  the  sports- 
man has  seen  hundreds  one  day,  he  will  often  not 
find  a  single  bird  the  next.* 

Very  few  of  them  breed  in  England,  and  per- 
haps when  they  do,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  old 
birds  having  been  so  wounded  by  the  sportsmen  in 

the  winter,  as  to  be  disabled  frpm  taking  their  long 

♦ 

journey  in  spring.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground,  generally  at  the. root  of  some  tree,  and 
lay  four  or  five  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
Pigeon,  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  marked  with  brown 
spots.  They  are  remarkably  tame  during  incuba- 
tion :  a  person  who  discovered  a  Woodcock  on  its 
nest,  often  stood  over,  and  even  stroked  it ;  not- 
withstanding which  it  hatched  the  young,  and  in 
due  time  disappeared  with  them. 

A  single  bird  was  observed  to  remain  in  a  cop- 
pice belongingto  agentleman  in  Dorsetshire  through 
the  summer.  The  place,  from  its  shady  and  moist 
situation,  was  well  calculated  to  maintain  it  ;  yet 
by  degrees  it  lost  almost  all  its  feathers,  so  that  for 
some  time  it  was  not  able  to  fly,  and  was  often  caught; 


•  Pcnn.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.  433, 
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but  in  the  autamn  it  recovered  its  featfa^n  and 

strength,  and  flew  away.* 

It  has  been  remarked  in  England,  that  for  se- 
veral years  past  Woodcocks  have  become  very 
scarce ;  this  seems  easily  accoimted  for»  Sweden,  like 
other  countries,  is  making  a  gradual  progress  in 
the  arts  of  luxury,  among  which  the  indulgence  of 
the  palate  fills  no  undistinguished  place.  The  ^gs 
of  Wild-fowl  have  of  late  become  a  great  delicacy 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  en- 
courage the  boors  to  find  out  their  nests.  The 
eggs  of  the  Woodcock  they  are  particularly  fond 
of,  and  the  boors  offer  them  in  large  quantities 
for  sale,  in  the  mank^et  at  Stockholm.  From  this 
practice  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  breed,  not 
only  of  this  bird,  but  of  several  of  the  spepies  of 
Grous,  will  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  at  last 
totally  extirpated. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe,  to  whose 
woods  the  Woodcocks  retire  in  the  summer,  never 
cat  the  birds,  esteeming  their  flesh  unwholesome, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  crops.f 
In  Lancashire  great  numbers  of  Woodcocks  are 
taken  in  traps  in  moonlight  nights.  Long  parallel 
rows  of  stones  or  sticks,  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  are  made  on  the  commons  where  they 
frequent.  In  these  rows  several  intervals  or  gate- 
ways are  left,  in  which  the  traps  are  placed. 
.    \^'hen  the  bird,  running  about  in  search  of  food, 

•  Linn.  Tw^  iii.  13.  f  Conseu^  73. 
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eomes  to  ene  of  these  rows^  he  will  not  cross  it^ 
but  runs  along  the  side  till  he  comes  to  a  gateway^ 
which  he  enters^  and  where  he  is  taken** 


THE  SANDPIPER  TRIBE. 


THE  Sandpipers  have  a  straight  and  slender  bill, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  small  nostrils^  and 
a  slender  tongue.  The  toes  are  divided,  or  are  very 
slightly  connected,  at  the  base,  by  a  membrane : 
the  hinder  toe  is  short  and  weak. 

THE    RUPP    AND    REEVE.f 

*  The  RufF  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  bill 
about  an  inch  long.  The  face  is  covered  with  yel- 
low pimples,  and  the  back  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  furnished  with  long  feathers,  standing  out 
somewhat  like  the  ruif  worn  by  our  ancestors :  a 
few  of  these  feathers  stand  up  over  each  eye,  and 
appear  not  unlike  ears.  The  colours  of  the  RufF  are 
in  no  two  birds  alike  ;  in  general  they  are  brownish, 
and  barred  with  black,  though  some  have  been  seen 
that  were  altogether  white.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
belly  and  the  tail  coverts  are  white.     The  tail  is 


'*  Heysham,  in  Hutchinsen^s  Cumberland,  i.  i8. 
♦  Synonyms. — ^Tringa  Pugnax.    Z^/ini.-^CombataDty  Ou  Paou  4c 
JVicr.  Buff,^-^^Penn^  Brit%  Zool,  ^foL  iu  tab,  6^ 
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without  that  steady  prop  to  support  its  steps^  it  most 
be  liable,  in  speculation^  to  perpetual  vacilla<* 
tions,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true  centre  of 
gravity. 

**  These  lonfg- legged  Plovers  are  birds  of  South 
Earope^  and  rarely  visit  our  island  :  and  when  they 
do,  are  windcrers  and  stragglers,  and  innpelled  to 
make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion  from  mo- 
tives or  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count." 

This  bird  is  common  in  Egypt  and  the  wanner 
parts  of  America,  where  it  feeds  on  flies  and  other 
insects- 


^^ 
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The  Flamingos  combine  the  characters  of  the  tvi;€ 
Linnean  orders  the  Waders  and  Swimmers*.  They 
have  a  long  neck  and  legs.  Their  bill  is  thick, 
large,  and  bending  in  the  middle.  The  higher  part 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  carinatedi  the  lower  com- 
pressed. The  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  ard 
sharply  indented,  those  of  the  lower  transversely 
furrowed.  The  nostrils  are  covered  above  with  a 
thin  plate,  and  arc  pervious.  The  tongue  is  car- 
tilaginous, and  pointed  at  the  endj  the  middle 
part  rs  muscular  i  and  the  upper  part  aculeated.  The 


*  Grallae  and  Anscrcs. 
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fosion,  catch  them,  by  means  of  nets,  in  great 
numbers. 

The  Reeves  lay  ffiffr  eggs,  iii  a  tuft  of  grass,  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  young  are  hatched 
in  about  a  month. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  what  countries 
these  birds  pass  the  winter.* 

THE    LAPWING.f 

This  bird  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion here.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
as  far  north  as  Iceland.  In  the  winter  it  is  met 
with  in  Persia  and  Egypt* 

The  chief  food  of  the  Lapwings  is  Worms,  and 

at  some  times  they  may  be  seen  in  flocks  nearly 

covering  the  low  marshy  grounds  in  search  of  these, 

which  they  draw  with  great  dexterity  from  their 

.holes.  When  the  bird  nieets  with  one  of  those  little 

clusters  of  pellets,  or  rolls  of  earth,  that  are  thrown 

out  by  the  Worm's  perforations,  it  first   gently 

removes  the  mould  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 

then  strikes  the  ground  at  the  side  with  its  foot, 

and  steadily  and  attentively  waits  the  issue ;  the 

reptile,  alarmed  by  the   shock,  emerges  from  its 

retreat,  and  isanstantly  seized. J     In  the  evening 


•  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.  457. 

f  Synonyms. — Tringa  Vanellus.  Linn. — ^Vanneau.  Buff. — Lapwing, 
or  Bastard  Plover.  IVillugbby. — Befw,  Birds ^  f.  324. 

J  **  To  ascertain  this  circumstance  (says  M.  Biillon)  I  employed  the 
same  stratagem  :  in  a  field  of  green  com,  and  in  the  garden,  I  beat  the 
earth  for  a  short  timp;  and  I  saw  the  Worms  comipg  out  3  I  ptessed 
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the  Lapwings  pursue  a  different  plan;  they  ran 
along  the  grass,  and  feel  under  their  feet  the 
Worms,  which  now  come  forth,  invited  by  the 
coolness  of  the  air.  Thus  they  obtain  a  plentiful 
m«al,  and  afterwards  they  wash  their  bill  and  feet 
in  the  small  pools  or  rivulets. 

"  I  have  seen  this  bird  (says  Mr.  Latham)  ap- 
proach a  Worm-cast,  turn  it  aside,  and,  after  making 
two  or  three  turns  about,  by  way  of  giving  motion 
to  the  ground,  the  Worm  came  out,  and  the  watch- 
ful bird,  seizing  hold  of  it,  drew  it  forth."* 

They  remain  in  England  the  whole  year.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs  on  the  dry  ground,  near  some 
marsh,  upon  a  little  bed,  which  she  prepares  of  dry 
grass.  These  are  olive-coloured,  and  spotted  with 
black.  She  sits  about  three  weeks  ;  and  the  young 
are  able  to  run  within  two  or  three  days  after  they 
are  hatched. 

The  parent  exhibits  the  utmost  attachment  to 
them,  and  the  arts  used  by  this  bird  to  allure 
Boys  and  Dogs  from  the  place  where  they  arc 
running  are  extremely  amusing.  She  does  not 
wait  their  arrival  at  the  nest,  but  boldly  pushes 
out  to  meet  them.  When  as  near  as  she  dare 
venture,  she  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud 
screaming  voice,  as  if  just  flushed  from  hatching, 
though  probably  at  the  same  time  not  within  a 


down  a  stskc;  which  I  then  turned  in  all  directions  to  shake  the  soil: 
this  method  succeeds  still  quicker;  the  Worms  crawled  out  in  crowds 
even  at  the  distance  of  a  fathom  from  the  stake,*' 

*  Synopsis. 
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liundred  yards  of  her  nest.  She  riow  flies  with 
great  clamour  and  apparent  anxiety,  whining  an4 
screaming  round  the  invaders,  striking  at  them 
with  her  wings,  and  sometimes  fluttering  as  if  she 
was  wounded.  To  complete  the^  deception,  she 
becomes  still  more  clamorous  as  she  retires  from  the 
nest.  If  very  near,  she  appears  altogether  uncon- 
cerned, and  her  cries  cease  in  proportion  as  her 
fears  are  augmented.  When  approached  by  Dogs 
she  flies  heavily,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  as 
if  maimed,  still  vociferous,  and  still  bold,  but  never 
offering  to  move  towards  the  quarter  where  her 
young  are  stationed.  The  Dogs  pursue  in  ex- 
pectation every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and 
by  this  means  actually  lose  the  young ;  for  the 
cunning  bird,  having  thus  drawii  them'off^  to  a  pro- 
per distance,  exerts  her  powers,  and  leaves  her 
astonished  pursuers  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her 
flight. 

There  are  few  readers  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
country  who  will  not  recollect  how  justly  the  follow- 
ing lines  describe  the  manners  of  this  bird  : 

■         Hence  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  twains^  the  wbtte-wing'd  plover  wheelt 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on  < 

In  long  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn. 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest. 

The  following  anecdote  exhibits  the  domestic  na« 
turc  of  the  Lapwing,  as  well  as  the  art  with  which 
it  conciliates  the  regard  of  animals  differing  from 
itself  in  nature,  and  generally  considered  as  hostile 
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1o  every  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Two  of 
these  birds  were  given  to  a  clergyman,  who  put 
them  into  his  garden  ;  one  sck)n  died,  but  the  other 
continued  to  pick  up  such  food  as  the  place  af- 
forded till  winter  deprived  it  of  its  usual  supply. 
Necessity  soon  compelled  it  to  draw  nearer  the  house, 
by  which  it  gradually  became  familiarized  to  occa- 
sional interruptions  from  the  family.  At  length  one 
of  the  servants,  when  she  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  back-kitchen  with  a  light,  observed  that  the 
Lapwing  always  uttered  his  cry  of  *^  Pee^^*ir  to 
obtain  admittance.  He  soon  grew  mord  familiar: 
as  the  winter  advanced,  he  approached  as  far  as  the 
kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as  that  part  of  the 
house  was  generally  occupied  by  a  dog  and  a  cat, 
whose  friendship  the  Lapwing  at  length  conciliated 
so  entirely,  that  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  resort 
to  the  fireside  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  spend  the? 
evening  and  night  with  his  two  associates,  sitting 
close  by  them,  and  partaking  of  the  comforts  of  a 
warm  fireside.  As  soon  as  spring  appeared,  he  left 
off  c6ming  to  the  house  and  betook  himself  to  thfe 
garden  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  he  had  re- 
course to  his  old  shelter  and  friends,  who  received 
•  him  Very  cordially.  Security  was  productive  of  in- 
solence ;  what  was  at  first  obtained  with  caution, 
was  afterwards  taken  without  reserve  :  he  frequently 
amused  himself  with  washing  in  the  bowl  which  *as 
set  for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of;  and  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  he  shewed  marks  of  the  greatest 
indignation  if  either  of  his  companions  presumed 


to  interrupt  him.  He  died  in  the  asylurt  he  had 
chosen,  being  cboaked  with  something  that  he 
picked  up  from  the  floor*. 


THE  TURNSTONE f.  >      J 

.•The  Turnstone  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  its 
bill  is  black,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  little 
turned  up  at  the  end.  The  body  is  black  on  the 
upper  parts,  variously  marked  with  white  and  rust 
colour  :  the  breast  and  belly  are  white.  The  legs 
are  short  and  orange-coloured. 

This  bird  is  found  on  various  parts  of  the  English 
and  Scots  coasts,  and  in  North  America.  It  ~bas 
its  English  name  from  its  custom  of  turning  ovel- 
stones  to  prey  upon  Insects  and  Worms  conceialed 
beneath  them.  '  ' 

When  Mr.  Catesby  was  on  his  voyage  to  Notth 
America,  one  of  these  birds,  about  forty  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Florida,  flew  on  board  the  vessel. 
It  was  put  into  a  cage,  aiid:^hewed  much  activity  in 
turping  up  stones  that  were  put  to  it :  but  not  .find- 
ing  under  them  its  proper  food,  it  soon  died.  Jjx 
this  action  it  was  observed  to  move  only  the  upper 
niandible  of  its  bill,  yet  it  was  able,  with  great  dcx- . 
terity  and  quickness,  to  turn  over  stones  of  three 
pounds  weightf. 


♦  Bewick's  Birds,  p. -326.  ~'  "* 

f  SyiroNY>is.-^TMDgaInterpre6.Xi«&  — Tourp^-gicrrc;  &^. 
—Turnstone  or  Sea  Dottrel,  WUlughiy.  1 

X  Catesby,  i.  72, 


The  Turnstone  makes  its  nest  in  iht  sand,  and 
lays  three  or  four  olive-coloured  eggs  spotted  with 
black.  At  the  -time  of  hatching,  it  has  so  much 
courage  as  to  attack  both  men  and  dogs^  when 
they  approach  its  nest. 


THE  PLOVER  TRIBE. 


These  birds  are  generally  found  about  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  torrents. 
They  have  a  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  ob- 
tuse bill,  seldom  longer  than  the  head.  The  feet 
are  formed  for  running,  with  three  toes,  all  placed 
forwards. 

THB    DOTTEREL*. 

• 

The  length  of  the  Dotterel  is  about  ten  inches. 
The  bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and  black.  The 
forehead  is  mottled  with  brown  and  grey  :  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black ;  and  over  each  eye  is  an  arched 
line  of  white  which  passes  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck.     The  cheeks  and  throat  are  white  ;  the  back 


*  Synonyms. — Charadrius  MorincUus,  Linn. — Petit  Fluncroo 
Guignard.B^.— Brw.  Birds^  ^H.^^^Pffin,  Brit.  ZooL  ii.  tab.  7J. 
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and  wings  are  of  a  light  bmwn  Inclining  to  olive,  \ 

each  feather  tnargincd  with  pale  rust  colour.  The  fore 

part  of  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of 

a  light  olive  colour,  bordered  below  with  white.     The 

breast  is  of  a  pale  dull  orange ;  the  middle  of  the  belly 

black  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  belly  and  the  thighs  are  of 

a  reddish  white.     The  tail  is  olive  brown,  black  near 

the  end,  and  lipped  with  white  ;  and  the  outer  feathers 

are  margined  with  white.  The  legs  are  of  a  dark  olive. 

These  birds  are  migratory,  appearing  in  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten,  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  stay- 
ing all  May  and  June,  when  they  become  very  fat, 
and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  They  are 
found  in  tolerable  plenty  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lin- 
colnshire and  Derbyshire,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  they  are  scarcely  known.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  breed  among  the  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland. 

The  Dotterel  is  in  its  manners  a  very  singular 
bird,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  most  simple  artltice. 
The  country  people  arc  said  sometimes  to  go  out 
I  after  it  in  the  night  with  a  lighted  torch  or  candle  : 
and  the  bird  on  these  occasions  will  mimic  the 
actions  of  the  fowler  with  great  archness.  When 
he  stretches  out  an  arm,  it  stretches  out  its  wing  ; 
if  he  moves  a  foot,  it  moves  one  also  ;  and  every  other 
motion  it  endeavours  to  imitate.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity  that  he  takes  of  entangling  it  in  his  net.  The 
more  certain  method  of  the  gun  hasof  late,  however, 
almost  superseded  this  artifice.  To  theformer  mode 
it  is  that  Drayton  alludes  in  big  panegyrical  verses 
on  Coryate's  Crudities  : 
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Whigh  as  a^  man  kh  ^pn  or  leg  dotli  set,. 
So  this  fond  bird  will  likewise  counterfeft. 


TH?  ;,ONG-L^GOEJP   QI^    STILT    FLQVER*^ 

Q(  tW&  qRQQiBfrvQn  budi  Mr*  Whit^  h^s^  g*¥fai  USi 
9  VQfy  ple^^ji^g  df ft^^iptj^n  :  "  Ia  tbi5:  last  woek  of 
Imi  wnontb  (April  i>779)  five  of  tft^^  ipo^,  ?arft 
bird^,  too  uRCQqaiTiftni  to  have  Qht»be>i  an  English 
namPy  bat  iwpwn  ta  naturalifiit^  hy  th^  termsii  ifeV 
n^ax^dpiSfi  on  Impes^,.  pr  CHra^r^m  hhtantapus,  werci 
shot  itppa  the-  wgge.  of  Frenisharorpondi  afergcf  lakft 
bQlQftgj»g  tQ)  tbq  t^ishop  of  WiiKihe^ter,  and  lying 
l^tween  VSToQlmor-forest  arj4  tho  town  of  Farnhaoi. 
in  tfe^  c^wliy  of  Suriiey.  Tbft  poed^keeper  sayA 
thiere  weiJe^thr<se  brspC'  in  the  ilock;  but  that  after  he 
had  satisfied  his  curiosity  he  suSfered  the  si^th  to  re- 
main ujjmole^ed* 

^  Oneof  tb^se  specimens  I  procured,  and  found- 
the  leiiigt-h;  of  tbelegs.to  be  so  extpaordinary>  that  at 
first  sight  oae  n>ight  have  supposed  the  ahanfcs  had 
been  fastened;  ©»  to  impose  on  the  (^!edulity  of  thc: 
beholdfer  :  they  were  lega  ia  carmtura^  and   had- 

r 

we  seen  sucih  p^^cq)ortiQn^  on,  ^  Chinese  qp  Japan 
screen  ute  should  hgi^e  made  large  alJois^^ance  for  the 
fancy  of  the  draught ^qf^o^,, 
"  The^birdft  are  of  tke  Ptowr  fiuaily^  and.  naight 


*  Synoxyms. — Charadrius  himahtopus.  X/;{».^-Ee|iasse.  Buf 
— tong-Icg^.    iS;«y.«-.4,png*leggcd  Jteven     P/cfm.  *-  Stih  Plover. 
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V\'ilh  propriety  be  called  the  Siili  Pln-ers.  My  spe- 
cimen when  drawn  and  stiitFcd  with  pepper  weighed 
bnly  four  oitnees  and  a  quarter^  though  the  naked 
part  of  the  thigh  measured  three  inches  and  a  half; 
Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that  these  birds  exhibit 
weight  for  inches,  and  have  incomparably  the 
greatest  length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The 
Jlumingo,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long-leggecJ 
birdsj  and  yet  it  bears  no  manner  of  proportion  lO 
ihc  himantopits ;  for  a  cock  flamingo  weighs,  at  an 
average,  about  four  pounds  avoirdupois;  and  his 
legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about  twenty  inches. 
But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a  fraction 
more  than  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  ;  and  if  four 
Dunces  and  a  quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four 
pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches 
and  a  fraction  of  legs,  namely  somewhat  more  than 
ten  feet  ;  such  a  monstrous  proportion  as  the  world 
^jcver  saw*]  If  we  try  the  experiment  in  still 
larger  birds,  the  disparity  would  still  incrcaFC.  It 
must  be  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  sec  the  Stilt 
,  Plover  move;  to  observe  how  it  can  wield  such  a 
length  of  lever  with  such  feeble  muscles  as  the 
thighs  seem  to  be  furnished  with.  At  best  one 
should  expect  it  to  be  but  a  bild  walker;  but  what 
adds  to  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  no  back  toe.    Now, 


*  Itciughthefe  to  be  remarlicJ,  that  Mr.  Whi'e  ap_peflrs 
have  calculated  the  WclghU  of  (h^^e  birtia  unfaJrly,  the  Plover  all 
it  was  stuiTcd,  and  ihe  FIjminga  from  a  [isrffct  bird  ;  whidi, 
comparing o.;e  niili  ihc  other,  will  make  ad"fteii:ricc  cxlremelj  n 
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without  that  «teadj  prop  to  support  its  steps>  it  must 
be  liable,  in  speculation,  to  perpetual  vacilla^ 
tions^and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true  centre  of 
gravity. 

**  These  long-legged  Plovers  are  birds  of  South 
Enrope,  and  rarely  visit  our  island  :  and  when  they 
do,  are  w^dcrers  and  stragglers,  and  impelled  to 
make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion  from  mo- 
tives or  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count." 

This  bird'  is  common  in  Egypt  and  the  wanner 
parts  of  America,  where  it  feeds  on  flies  and  other 
insects - 


*m» 


THE  FLAMINGO  TRIBE. 


The  Flamingos  combine  the  characters  of  the  twr 
Litiriean  orders  the  Waders  and  Swimmers*.  They 
have  a  long  neck  and  legs.  Their  bill  is  thick, 
large,  and  bcndihgin  the  middle.  The  higher  part 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  carinated  5  the  lower  com- 
pressed. The  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  ard 
sharply  indented,  those  of  the  lower  transversely 
furrowed.  The  nostrils  are  covered  above  with  a 
thin  plate,  and  arc  pervious.  The  tongue  is  car- 
tilaginous, and  pointed  at  the  endj  the  middle 
part  rs  muscular;  and  the  upper  part  aculeated.  The 


*  Grallae  and  Anscres. 


THE  RED   FLA 

neck  is  long.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  of  great 
length  :  the  feet  are  webbed  ;  and  the  back  toes  very 
spiall. 

THE    RED    FLAMINGO*. 

The  body  of  the  Flamingo  is  about  the  size  of 
that  of  a  goose;  but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  such 
ao  extraordinary  length,  that  when  it  stands  erect  it 
is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  The  body  is  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  those  parts 
of  America  that  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled,  Hcrp 
it  is  said  to  live  in  a  slate  of  society,  and  under 
better  polity  than  most  others  of  the  feathered  crcr 
at  ion. 

When  the  Europeans  first  went  to  America,  they 
found  the  Flamingos  on  the  shores  tame  and  gentle, 
and  no  way  distrustful  of  mankind.  Little  did  they 
suspect  what  passions  lurked  under  an  aspect  so 
comely.  When  the  fowler  bad  killed  one,  the  rest 
of  the  flock]  so  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  re-r 
gardcd  the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a  kind  of  fixed 
astonishment:  another  and  another  shot  was  dis- 
charged, add  thus  the  fowler  oftt-n  levelled  the  whole 
flock,  before  one  of  them  attempted  to  escape  I. 
Now,  however,  they  regard  us  with  aversion : 
wherever  they  haunt,  one  of  the  number,  it  is  said, 
is  always  appointed  to  watch  while  the  rest  are  em- 
ployed in  feeding.     And  ih?  moment  he  perceivcg 


iKTMi.— Plicenicopteroj  ruber.    Zinn,— Flirnant.  Buf, 


L 


—Lalbatn'i  Synopiii 
\  C.l«by,  i,  J3. 
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the  Ica^t  (k()geri  be  gives  a  loud  screauE^^  in  «oua4 
not  muqh  unlike  a  trumget,  .%nd  instantly  the  mho\^ 
'flock  is  on  wing.  They  feed  in  silence ;  but  wbeq 
thus  roused,  they  all  join  in  the  poisc^  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  screams. 

Their  nest  is  of  a  singular  oopetrilction ;  it  is 
formed' of  mud  in  the  shape  of  ^  hiUock  with  «  ca^ 
tity  at  the  top :  in  this  the  fenilile  genemlly  layg  two 
white  eggs,  pf  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  but 
longer*  The  hillock  is  of  such  ai>  height  as  tO<  admit 
0f  the  bird's  sitting  op  it,  or.rafher^tab'ding^  es  her 
]e|gs  are' placed  one  on  each  ^ideat  fdH  length*  'Lin- 
nasus  tells  us  that  she  will  sometimes  lay  {ler  ^^gs  oi| 
a  projecting  part  of  a  low  rock,  if  it  happen  to  be 
sufficiently  conveiiient  to  admit  of  the  legs  being 
placed  on  each  side." 

It  is  not  till  a  longtime  after  they  are  hatched  that 
the  young  are  able  to  fly,  but  they  run  with  amazing 
swiftness.  They  are  sometimes  caught,  and,  very 
different  from  the  old  ones,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
carried  home,  and  are  tamed  very  easily.  In  five  or 
six  days  they  become  familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand, 
and  drink  a  surprising  quantity  of  sea^water.  But 
though  easily  rendered  domestic,  it  is  difficult  to 
re&r  them,  as  they  are  «pt  to  decline^  from  the  want 
of  their  natural  supplies. 

Flamingos  are  ofteq  met  with  in  the  warmer  part? 
of  the  old  continent,  and,  except  in  the  breeding 
time,  are  generally  found  ip  great  flocks.  When 
seen  at  a  distance  they  appear  like  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers, being  often  ranged  alongside  of  ope  another  or\^ 
the  borders  of  rivers  searching  for  fop^^  which  consistii 
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principally  of  small  fish  and  water  insects :  these 
they  take  by  phinging  the  bill  and  part  of  the  head 
into  the  water/and  froitftime  to  time  trampling  tiK 
bottom  with  their  feet,  to  disturb  the  mud  in  order 
to  raise  up  their  prey.  In  feeding  they  are  said  to 
twist  their  neck  in  ^nrfi  a  riiatitiw^  that  the  upper  part 
of  their  bill  is  applied  to  the  ground. 

These  beautiful  birds  wwe  much  esteemed  by  the 
Komans^  who  often  used  them  in  their  costly  sa- 
dfifices  at)d5funfipt4ioasentertaTnmetrt3«  Their  flbsh 
ktb^Kight  pretty  good  food:  but  the  tongue  wns 
looked  opon  by  ^he  fitncients  as  afnontg  the  most  de* 
JioKte  of  all  edtablfss ;  Pliny,  Martial^  and  matiy 
Others  of  their  writers^  speak  of  it  in  tlie  ht^htit 
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bill  in  this  tribe,  which  comprehends  wbat 
are  generally  denominated  Swans^  Qeesey  and  Docki^ 
is  6troi)g,  broad,  flat,  and  generally  furnished  at 
the  end  with  a  kind  of  nail :  the  edges  of  the  man* 
dibles  are  marke4  n^itb  sharp  serratures.  The  nps- 
trils  are  small  and  oy^I.  The  tonguej^  broads  h^yiqg 
th^e  edges  near  the  base  fringed.  The  toes  are 
four,  three  before  ^nd  one  behind ;  the  middle  one 
f  he  longest. 

THE    lyHISTLI^G    SWA^t. 

The  Whistling  or  Wild  Swan  is  somewhat  less  th^q 
the  tame  species.  The  bill  js  three  inches  long^j 
yellowish  white  to  the  middle,  but  black  at  the  end. 
The  whole;  plqmage  js  whiter  and  the  legs  are 
black. 

This  §peci(5s  is  an  inhabitant  Cjf  the  northern  re- 
gions ;  never  appearing  in  £ngland  except  in  hard 


^  The  order  of  Swimmers  commences  here. 
+  Synonyms. — Anas  cygnus.     Linn. — Cygnc  tauTage.     Btif* 
—wad  Swan,   £lk|    Hooper.    mihsbhj.^Yn^iiiu^  Swan. 


THE    WHISTLING    SWAN. 

winters,  when  flocks  of  five  or  sis  are  now  and  then 
seen.  Martin  says,  that  in  the  month  of  Octobop 
Swans  come  in  great  numbers  to  Lingey,  one  of  ihe 
Western  Isles,  and  continue  there  till  March,  when 
they  return  northward  to  breed,  A  few  continue  in 
Mainland,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  breed  in  the 
little  islands  of  the  fresh-water  lochs;  but  the  princi- 
pal part  of  them  retire  at  the  approach  of  spring. 
They  are  called  the  Countryman's  Almanack;  foe 
their  quitting  the  isle  is  said  to  presage  good,  and 
their  arrival  bad  weather*. 

In  Iceland  these  birds  are  an  object  of  chace.  In 
August  they  lose  their  feathers  to  such  a  degree  as 
not  to  be  able  to  fly.  The  natives,  at  that  season, 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  places  where  they 
most  abound;  and  come  provided  with  dogs,  and 
active  and  strong  horses,  trained  to  the  sport,  and 
capable  of  passing  nimbly  over  the  boggy  soil  and 
marshes.  The  Swans  will  run  as  fast  as  a  tolerably 
quick  hopse.  The  greater  numbers  are  taken  by  the 
dogs,  that  are  taught  to  catch  them  by  the  neck; 
which  causes  them  to  lose  their  balance,  and  become 
an  easy  prey. 

Notwithstanding  their  size  these  birds  are  so  ex- 
tremely swift  on  the  wing,  when  in  full  feather,  as 
to  make  them  more  difficult  to  shoot  than  almost  any 
others,  it  being  frequently  necessary  to  take  sight 
ten  or  twelve  feet  before  their  bills.  This,  however, 
is  only  when  they  are  flying  before  the  wind  in  a 
brisk  gale,  at  which  time  they  seldom  lly  at  a  less 
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nte  thaa  a  hundred  mile^  an  hour :  but  wlien  %iqgr 
acro66  the  ^ind  or  a|raio6t  it^  they  ai:e  not.  able  to 
make  any  great  progress*. 

.  This  species  has.  sev^eral  distmctioos  irom  that 
called  by  us  the  Tame  Swan ;  but  the  most  remark^ 
able  one  is  the  strange  iigin^  of  the  wiI>dp^)e,  ifibkk 
falls  into  the  chest,  then  tur4as  back  like  a  trumpeiii 
and  afterwards  makesa  second  bend  to  join  the  lyngs. 
jB^  this  curious  Gonstructioa  the  bird  is  enabM 
to  utter  a  loud  and  shrill  note*  The  other  Swan  oi|i 
the  contrary^  is  the  most  silent  ^f  birds ;  it  caa  df^ 
B<)thmg  more  than  hiss,  which  it  does  on  receiwog 
any  provocation.*— The  voqal  Swau  4^mits  its  loud 
notes  only  when  flyipg»  or  caliiog :  ita  sbuad  i^ 
^b^gb^  u^baogi,  very  laud  and  shrilly, but ^otdis- 
ligreeable. when  hefrrrlbighiii4he airland  modulated 
by  the  winds;— The  kelaaders  compare  it  to  the 
fiotes  of  the  violin  :  they  bear  it  at  tbe  end  of  their 
long  and  gloomy  winter^  when  the  return  of  the 
Swans  announces  the  return  of  summer :  every  note 
therefore  must  be  melodious  which  presages  a 
speedy  thaw,  and  the  release  from  their  tedioufcoib« 
linement. 

It  is  from  this  species  alone  that  the  ancbnts  have 
given  the  fable  of  the  Swan  being  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  melody.  Embracing  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine,  they  made  the  body  of  this  bird  the  man^OQ 
of  the  souls  of  departed  poets ;  and,  after  that,  at-, 
tributed  to  the  birds  the  same  faculty  of  harmony 
which  their  inmates  possessed  in  a  pre«existent  state- 
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The  vulgar,  not  distinguishing  between  sweetness 
of  iiuBibcrs,  and  melody  of  voice,  thougiit  that  real 
whieh  was  only  intended  figuratively.  The  Mute 
or  Tame  Swan  never  frequents  the  Padus  ;  "  and  I 
am  almost  equally  certain,  fsays  Mr.  Pennant,)  that 
it  never  was  seen  on  the  Caystcr,  in  Lydia  ;  each  of 
them  streams  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  great 
resort  of  Swans.. — The  Padus  was  styled  Oioiiferus 
from  the  numbers  which  frequented  its  waters;  and 
there  are  few  of  the  poets,  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
who  do  not  make  them  ils  inhabitants*.'' 

THE  TAME  OR  MOTE  SWAK-f. 

The  Mute  Swans  are  found  wild  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  :  in  England  they  are  very  common  in  a  do- 
mestic state.  They  are  seen  in  great  plenty  on  the 
Thames,  where  they  are  esteemed  royal  property, 
and  it  is  accounted  fdony  to  steal  their  eggs.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Swans  were  held 
in  such  estimation  that  "  no  person  who  possessed 
a  freehold  of  less  than  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five 
marks"  was  permitted  to  keep  any. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  elegance  with 
which  the  Swan  rows  itself  along  in  the  water, 
throwing  itself  before  the  spectators  into  the  proud- 
est attitudes  imaginable;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in 
all  nature  a  more  lively  or  striking  image  of  dignity 
and  grace.     In  the  exhibition  of  its  form,  there  are 
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no  broken  or  harsh  lines,  no  constrained  or  catching 
motions,  but  the  roundest  contour  and  the  easiest 
Iransilions  imaginable  :  the  eye  wanders  over  every 
part  with  pleasure,  and  every  part  takes  new  grace 
with  new  motion. 

T!ie  Swan  with  arched  netk 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  row* 
Her  8tstc  with  oarj-  feet. 

The  Swan  will  swim  faster  than  a  man  can  walk; 
it  is  however  but  an  inelegant  figure  on  land.  It  is 
very  strong,  and  at  times  extremely  fierce  ;  and  has 
not  unfreqaently  been  known  to  throw  down  and 
trample  upon  youths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  an  old  Swan  we  arc  tolt^  is  able  to  break 
the  leg  of  a  man  with  q  single  stroke  of  his  wing. 
— A  female  whilst  in  the  act  of  sitting  observed  a  fox 
swimming  towards  her  from  the  opposite  shore  ;  she 
instantly  darted  into  the  water,  and,  having  kept  the 
animal  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  wings, 
at  last  suxceded  in  drowning  him  ;  after  which,  in 
the  sight  of  several  persons,  she  rcturnedio  triumph. 
This  circumstance  took  place  at  Pcnsy,  in  Buckiog- 
hamshire*. 

Swans  are  very  long-lived,  sometimes  arriving  at 
the  great  age  of  a  hundred  years.  The  flesh  of  the 
old  birds  is  hard  and  ill-tasted,  but  that  of  the  yourg, 
or  Cygnels,  was  formerly  much  esteemed :  at  pre- 
sent Cygnets  are  fattened  near  Norwich,  but  chiefly 
for  the  tables  of  the  corporation  of  that  place.     Per- 

•  Latham's  second  Supplement,  3  4 J. 
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sons  who  have  property  on  the  river  there  fake  the 
young  birds  and  send  tliem  to  some  one  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation,  to  be  fed,  and  for  his 
trouble  he  is  paid  about  half  a  guinea  each.  They 
were  a  few  years  ago  valued  at  a  guinea  a  piece,  but 
when  sold  they  now  bring  niiich  more. 

Near  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire  there  is  a  nobl^ 
.swannery,  the  property  of  the  carl  of  Ilchester,  where 
there  afe  six  or  seven  hundred  birds  kept.  The 
royalty  belonged  anciently  to  the  abbot,  when  there 
were  frequently  above  double  this  number. 

The  Swan  makes  its  nest  of  grass  among  reeds,  and 
in  February  begins  to  lay,  and  deposits  an  egg  every 
other  day  till  there  arc  six  or  eight.  These  occupy 
six  weeks  in  hatching.  Dr,  Latham  says,  he  knows 
two  females  that  for  three  or  four  years  past  have 
agreed  to  associate,  and  have  had  each  a  brood 
yearly,  bringing  up  together  about  eleven  young ; 
they  sit  by  turns,  and  never  quarrel*. — When  in 
danger,  the  old  birds  carry  off  the  young  on  their 
backs. 

THE    SSOW    GOOSE  f. 

This  is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Goose. 
The  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  scarlet,  and  the 
lower  whitish.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  white,  except  the  first  ten  quills  of  the  wings, 
which  are  black  with  white  shafts.  The  young  are 
of  a  blue  colour  till  they  are  a  year  olJ.  The  legs 
are  red. 


t  Stnonyms. — AnM    h/pcrborea. 
Latum.— — Snow  Gooie.    Pmn. 
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Tb«e  birds  are  very  tiamerocts  aBotrt  Hoi!se«/i 
feay^  where  they  are  migrateryi  going*  fart feemortfrtd 
breed.  They  rtc  also  fountf  in  fbe^  irtfrthcfw  partt 
of  the  old  continent* 

This  species  of  goose  has  so  little  of  thtS'sfcynesrf 
of  the  others^  that  they  are  taken  in*  the  most  ridicir<k 
lous  manner  imaginable,  about  Jaktrt,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Siberia  which  they  frequent.  The  inha- 
bitants place  near  the  banks  of  the  rif^s  a  great 
net,  in  a  straight  line,  or  else  form  a  hovel  of 
skins  sewed  together.  This  done^  one  of  the  corti-* 
pany  dresses  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  white  rein-deer, 
advances  towards  the  flpck  of  geese,  and  theti  turns 
back  towards  the  net  or  hovel  j  and  his  companioTi^ 
go  behind  the  flock,  and,  by  making  a  noise,  di-ive 
them  forward.  The  simple  birds  mistake  the  man  in 
white  for  their  leader,  and  follow  him  within  reach  of 
the  net,  which  is  suddenly  pulled  down,  and  capti<^ 
vates  the  whole.  When  he  chuscs  to  conduct  them 
to  the  hovel,  they  follow  in  the  same  manner  j  hcf 
creeps  in  at  a  hole  left  for  that  purpose,  and  out  at 
another  on  the  opposite  side  which  he  closes  up. 
The  Geese  follow  him  through  the  first ;  and  as  soon 
they  are  got  in,  he  passes  round  and  secures  cvcrf 
one  *. — In  that  frozen  climate  they  afford  great  sub- 
sistence to  the  natives ;  and  the  feathers  are  an  ar- 


*  Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Jourocy  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  440,- 
says,  that  if  these  be  the  same  birds  as  the  Snow  G^ose  of  HudsoD*s 

"D  •  '  *  " 

Bay,  they  must  vary  much  in  their  manners ;  for  there  they  arc  the 
shyest  and  moat  watchful  of  all  the  species  of  Geese^  no^qr  suf' 
fering  an  open  approach,  even  10  near  as  within  two^or  three  gaiv 
shots. 


ticle  of  commerce.  Each  family  will  kill  tliousntlds 
IB  a  season.  These,  after  plucking  and  gutting  thetn^ 
they  fling  in  heaps  into  holes  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  cover  them  %vi(h  nothing  more  than 
earth.     This  freezes,  and  forms  over  them  an  arch  ; 

I  and  whenever  the  family  has  occasion  to  open  one 
of  these  magazines,  they  find  their  provision  per- 

'      fecfly  aweet  and  good  •. 

THE    WILD    GOOSEf. 

These  Geese  inhnbit  the  fens  of  England  ;  and 
are  supposed  not  to  migrate,  as  they  do  in  many 
countries  on  the  continent.  They  breed  in  LinobJn- 
ihire  and  Cambridgeshire  r  they  have  seven  or  eight 
young,  which  are  sometimes  taken,  and  are  easily 
rendered  tame. 

They  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred,  flying  at  very  great  heights,  and  seldom 
resting  by  day.  Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  while 
they  are  at  an  imperceptible  distance  above.  Whe- 
ther this  be  their  nnte  of  mutual  encouragenient,  or 
'  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  respiration,  seems 
somewhat  doubtful,  but  tScy  seldom  exert  it  when 
they  alight  in  their  journeys.  On  the  ground  they 
always  arrange  themselves  in  a  line,  and  setnn  to 
descend  rather  for  rest  than  rcfreehmcnt ;  for,  having* 
continued  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  one  erf 
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them  l^ith  a  long  loud  note  sounds  a  kind  df  <5bairge^ 
to  which  th^  rest  always  punctually  attend,  and  rising 
in  a  group  they  pursue  their  journey  with  alacrity. 
Their  flight  is  conductdd  with  vast  regularity  :  they 
always  proceed  either  in  a  line  a-breast^  or  in  two 
lines  joining  in  an  angle  at  the  middle.  In  this  order 
they  generally  take  the  lead  by  turns,  the  foremost 
falling  back  into  the  rear  when  tired,  and  the  next  • 
in  station  succeeding  to  cut  the  air  in  his  room*. — 
Their  track  is  generally  so  high  that  it  is  almost  im« 
possible  to  reach  them  from  a  fowling-piece,  and 
even  when  it  is,  they  file  so  equally  that  one  dis- 
cbil|^  very  seldom  kills  more  than  a  single  bird. 

They  breed  in  the  plains  and  marshes  about  Hud- 
son's Bay  in  North  America ;  and  in  some  years  the 
young  ones  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
are  easily  tamed.  It  is,  however,  extremely  singu* 
lar  that  they  will  never  learn  to  eat  corn,  unless 
some  of  the  old  ones  are  taken  along  with  them ; 
which  is  easily  done  when  they  are  in  a  moultiog 
state. 

.Our  common  Tame  Goose  is  nothing  more  thap 
this  species  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

These  birds  are  no  where  kept  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities as  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  several  persons 
there  having  as  many  as  a  thousand  breeders.  They 
are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  quills  and  feathers,  for 
which  they  arc  stripped  while  alive,  once  in  the  year 
for  the  quills,  and  no  less  than  five  times  for  the 
feathers  :  the  first  plucking  commences  about  Lady- 
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day,  for  both ;  and  the  other  four  are  between  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas.  In  general  it  is  said  that  the 
birds  do  not  suffer  very  much,  except  cold  weather 
sets  in,  when  great  numbers  are  killed  in  conse- 
quence. The  old  Geese  submit  quietly  to  the  ope- 
ration, but  the  young  ones  are  very  noisy  and  unruly. 
Mr.  Pennant  says  he  once  saw  this  work  performed, 
and  observed,  that  even  Goslins  of  only  six  weeks 
old  were  not  spared ;  for  their  tails  were  plucked, 
as  he  was  informed,  to  habituate  them  early  to  the 
operation.  The  possessors,  except  in  this  cruel 
custom  of  plucking,  treat  them  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  lodge  them  very  often  even  in  the  same 
room  with  themselves. 

TheseGeese  breed  in  general  only  once  a-year,but 
they  sometimes,  if  well  kept,  hatch  4:^^ ice  tn  a  season* 
During  their  sitting  each  bird  has  a  space  allotted 
to  it,  in  rows  of  wicker  pens,  placed  one  above 
another  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Gozzardy  or  Goose* 
herd,  who  has  the  care  of  them,  twice  a  day  drives 
the  whole  tlock  to  water,  and,  bringing  them  back  to 
their  habitations,  places  every  bird  (without  miss- 
ing one)  in  its  respective  nest. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  what  numbers  of  Geese  are 
driven  from  the  distant  counties  to  London  for  sale, 
frequently  two  or  three  thousand  in  a  drove  ;  and 
in  the  year  1783  one  drove  passed  through  Chelms- 
ford, in  their  way  from  Suffolk  to  London,  that 
contained  above  nine  thousand. 

However  simple  in  appearance,  or  however  awk- 
ward in  gesture,  the  Goose  may  be,  yet  it  still  retains 
many  marks  both  of  sentiment  and  understanding. 
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The  courage  with  which  it  protects  its  young, 
and  defends  itself  against  the  ravenous  birds,  and 
certjiin  instances  of  attachment,  and  even  of  gra- 
titude, which  have  been  observed  in  it,  render  our 
general  contempt  of  the  Goose  ill-founded.  This  we 
shall  confirm  by  relating  an  instance  of  warm  affec- 
tion, which  wascommunicated  to  theComtedeBufFon 
by  a  man  both  of  veracity  and  information.  The  fol- 
lowing arenearly  his  own  words: — "There  were  two 
Ganders,  a  grey  and  a  white  one  (the  latter  named 
Jacquot)  with  three  females.  The  two  males  were 
perpetually  contending  for  the  company  of  these 
three  dames.  When  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  it 
assumed  the  direction  of  them,  and  hindered  the 
other  from  approaching.  He  who  was  the  master 
during  the  nigWl,  would  not  yield  in  the  nnorning, 
and  the  two  gallants  fought  so  furiously,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  run  and  part  them.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  being  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
by  their  cries,  1  found  them  with  their  necks  en- 
twined, striking  their  wings  with  rapidity  and 
astonishing  force  ;  the  three  females  turned  round, 
as  wishing  to  separate  them,  but  without  effect  j  at 
last  the  white  Gander  was  worsted,  overthrown, 
and  maltreated  by  the  other.  I  parted  them,  hap- 
pily for  the  white  one,  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
lost  his  life.  Then  the  grey  Gander  began  scream- 
ing, and  gabbling,  and  clapping  his  wings,  and 
ran  to  join  his  mistresses,  giving  each  a  noisy  salute, 
to  which  the  three  dames  replied,  ranging  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  round  him.  Meanwhile 
poor  Jacquot  was  in  a  pitiable  condition^  and^  re- 
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Hring,  sadly  vented  at  a  distance  his  doleful  cries. 
It  was  several  days  before  he  recovered  from  his 
dejection,  during  which  time  I  had  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  the  court  where  he  stayed.    I 
saw  him  always  thrust  out  from  society,  and  each 
time  I  passed  he  came  gabbling  to  me.     One  day 
he  approached  so  near  me,  and  shewed  so  much 
friendship^  that  I  could  not  help  caressing  him,  by 
stroking  with  my  hand  his  back  and  neck,  to  which 
he  seemed  so  sensible,  as  to  follow  me  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  court.     Next  day,  as  I  again  passed, 
he  ran  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  the  same  caresses, 
with  which  alone  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  seemed, 
by  his  gestures,  to  desire  that  I  should  lead  fiim  to 
his   mates.     I  accordingly  did  lead  him  to  their 
quarter,  and,  upon  his  arrival,  he  began  his  voci- 
ferations, and  directly  addressed  the  three  dames, 
who  failed  not  to  answer  him.     Immediately  the 
grey  victor  sprung  upon  Jacquot.    I  left  them  for  a 
moment ;  he  was  always  the  stronger  ;  I  took  part 
with  my  Jacquot,  who  was  under  -,  1  set  him  over 
his  rival  ;   he  was  thrown  under  ;  I  set  him  up 
again.   In  this  way  they  fought  eleven  minutes,  and, 
by  the  assistance  which  I  gave,  he  obtained  the 
advantage  over  the  grey  Gander,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  the  three  dames.  ,When  my  friend  Jacquot 
saw  himself  master,  he  would  not  venture  to  leave 
his  females,  and  therefore  tio  longer  came  to  me 
when  I  passed  :  he  only  gave  me  at  a  distance  ma- 
ny tokens  of  friendship,  shouting  and  clapping  his 
wings,  but  would  not  quit  his  companions,  lest, 
perhaps,  the  other  shoujd  take  possession.    Things 
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went  on  in  this  way  till  the  breeding  season^  and  he 
never  gabbled  to  me  but  at  a  distance.  When  bis 
females,  however,  began  to  sit,  he  left  them,  and 
redoubled  his  friendship  to  me.  One  day,  having 
followed  me  as  far  as  the  ice-house,  at  the  top  of 
the  park,  the  place  where  I  must  necessarily  part 
with  him,  in  pursuing  my  way  to  a  wood  at  half  a 
league  distance,  I  shut  him  in  the  park.  He  no 
sooner  saw  himself  separated  from  me,  than  he 
vented  strange  cries.  However,  1  went  on  my  road, 
and  had  advanced  about  a  third  of  the  way,  when  the 
noise  of  a  heavy  flight  made  me  turn  round  my 
head  :  I  saw  my  Jacquot  four  paces  from  me.  He 
followed  me  all  the  way,  partly  on  foot,  partly  on 
wing,  getting  before  me,  and  stopping  at  the  cross- 
paths  to  see  what  way  I  should  take.  Our  expedi- 
tion lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  yet  my  companion  followed  me 
through  all  the  windings  of  the  wood,  without 
seeming  to  be  tired.  After  this  he  followed  and 
attended  me  every  where,  so  as  to  become  trouble- 
some, I  not  being  able  to  go  to  any  place  without 
his  tracing  my  steps,  so  that  one  day  he  even  came 
to  find  me  in  the  church.  Another  time,  as  he  was 
passing  by  the  rector's  window,  he  heard  me  talk- 
ing in  the  room  ;  and,  as  he  found  the  door  open, 
he  entered,  climbed  up  stairs,  and  marching  in, 
gave  a  loud  burst  of  joy,  to  the  no  small  affright  of 
the  family. 

^^  I  am  sorry,  in  relating  such  pleasing  traits  of 
my  good  and  faithful  friend  Jacquot,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  was  myself  that  first  dissolved  the  sweet 
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friendship  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  sepa^ 
rate  him  by  force.  Poor  Jacquot  fancied  himself  as 
free  in  the  best  apartmients  as  in  his  own,  an^  after 
several  accidents  of  that  kind,  he  was  shut  up,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  His  inquietude  lasted  above  a 
year,  and  he  died  from  vexation.  He  was  become  as 
dry  as  a  bit  of  wood,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  would  not 
see  him,  and  his  death  was  concealed  from  me  for 
more  than  two  months  after  the  event.  Were  I  to 
recount  all  the  friendly  incidents  between  me  and 
poor  Jacquot,  I  should  not,  in  four  days,  have  done 
writing.  He  died  in  the  third  year*  of  the  reign  of 
friendship,  aged  seven  years  and  two  months."* 
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The  bill  of  this  bird  is  .very  short  and  black, 
crossed  with  a  flesh-coloured  mark  on  each  side. 
Part  of  the  head,  the  chin,  throat,  under-parts,  and 
upper  tail  coverts,  are  white ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
head,  and  neck,  and  the  beginning  of  the  back,  are 
black.  The  thighs  are  mottled.  Round  the  knee 
the  feathers  are  black,  and  the  lower  feathers  of  the 
back  are  the  same,  edged  with  white.  The  wing- 
coverts  and  scapulars  are  blue  grey ;  the  ends  black, 
fringed  with  white  at  the  tip.  The  rump,  tail, 
and  legs,  are  black. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  on  many  of  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  this  kingdom,    in 

winter ;  but  it  is  scarce  in  the  south,  and  only  seen 

—     ...  1 .11  ■    ■     I  ■  ,. .  II  ■        II       I.  ■-  ■    ■  ■  I II  |i ■ 

*  Buffon^s  Birds,  vol.  6,  p.  38.  Note 

t  Synonyms.— .Anas  Erythopus,  Zi«ff.— Bernacle.  £i^.— Bcina^lff 
pr  Clakis.  milu^bby. 
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in  inclement  seasons.    They  leave  our  island  in  Fe-r 
bruary,  and  retire  northward  to  breed. 

Of.  all  the  marvellous  productions  which  igno-. 
ranee,  ever  credulous,  has  so  long  substituted  for 
the  simple  and  truly  wonderful  operations  of  nature^ 
the  most  absurd,  perhaps,  and  yet  the  most  cele-r 
brated,  is  the  assertion  of  the  growth  of  these  birds, 
in  a  kind  of  shell,  called  Lepas-anatifera  (Goose- 
bearingshell)  on  certain  trees  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Orkneys,  or  on  the  rotten  timbers  of 
old  ships. 

Of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  mentioned  and 
credited  these  circumstances,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  giving  the  accounts  of  only  three,  who 
all  speak  positively  upon  the  subject.  One  of  these, 
Maier,  who  has  written  a  treatise  expressly  on  this 
bird,  says,  that  it  certainly  originates  from  shells : 
and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  Maier  says,,  he 
opened  an  hundred  of  the  Goose-Bearing  shells  in 
the  Orkneys,  and  found  in  all  of  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  bird  completely  formed. 

Our  countryman,  Gerard,  is  another  writer  on 
this  subject ;  his  account  of  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation we  shall  insert  in  his  own  words,  which 
have  been  often  quoted : — "  What  our  eyes  have 
seen,  and  our  hands  have  touched,  we  shall  de- 
clare. There  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire,  called 
the  File  of  Eoulders, '  wherein  are  found  broken 
pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have 
been  cast  thither  by  ship-wrecks ;  also  the  trunks 
and  bodies,  with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten 
trees,  cast  up  there  likewise ;  whereon  is  found  ^ 
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certain  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time  breedeth  unto 
cartain  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  ttie  Mus- 
cle, but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitisli  colour, 
one  end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of 
the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  Oysters  and  Muscles 
are  ;  the  other  end  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly  of  s 
rude  masse  or  lump,  which  in  time  cometli  into 
the  shape  and  form  of  a  bird.  When  it  is  perfectly 
formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing 
that  appeareth  is  the  aforesaid  lace  or  string;  next 
Cometh  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out ;  and,  as  it 
groweth  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  has  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill.  In  short  space  after  it  cometh 
to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where 
it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle,  big- 
ger than  a  Mallard  and  lesser  than  a  Goose, 
having  black  legs,  and  bill  or  beake,  and  feathers 
black  and  white,  spotted  in  such  manner  as  our 
Mag-pie,  called  in  some  places  Pie-annet,  which 
the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name 
than  Tree-goose;  which  place  aforesaid,  and  all 
those  places  adjoyning,  do  so  much  abound  there- 
with, that  one  of  the  best  is  bought  for  three-pence. 
For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  may  it  please 
them  to  repair  to  me,  and  I  shall  satisfy  them  by 
the  testimonies  of  good  witnesses." 

The  following  is  Sir  Robert  Murray's  account  of 
the  Bernacle,  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions : — "  In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  the 
West  Ocean  throws  upon  their  shores  great  quanti- 
ties of  very  large  weather-beaten  timber ;  the  moot 
LU 
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ordinary  trees  are  fir  and  ash.  Being  in  tho-  island 
of  East,  I  saw  lying  upon  the  shore  a  cut  of  a  large 
Jir-tree,  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  long>  which  had  lain  so  long 
out  of  the  water,  that  it  was  very  dry  ;  and  most  of 
the  shells  that  had  formerly  covered  it  were  worn  or 
rubbed  ofF.  Only  on  the  parts  that  lay  next  the 
ground  there  still  hung  multitudes  of  little  shells : 
they  were  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  Muscle- 
shells.  This  Barnacle-shell  is  thin  about  the  edges, 
0nd  about  half  as  thick  as  broad.  E-yery  one  of  the 
shells  hath  some  cross-seams  or  sutures,  which,  as 
2  remember,  divide  it  into  five  parts. 

^^  These  parts  are  fastened  ope  to  another,  with 
Buch  a  film  as  Muscle-shells  are. 

*^  These  shells  are  hung  at  the  tree  by  a  neck, 
longer  than  the  shell,  of  a  kind  of  filmy  substance, 
Tound  and  hollow,  and  creased  not  unlike  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  Chicken,  spreading  out  broadest  where 
it  is  fastened  to  the  tree,  from  which  it  seems  to 
draw' and  convey  the  matter  which  serves  for  the 
growth  and  vegetation  of  the  shell  and  little  bird 
within  it. 

^^  In  every  shell  that  I  opened  I  found  a  perfect 
Se^'fowl :  the  little  bill,  like  that  of  a  Gooj«e,the  eyes 
marked ;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  wing,  .  tails,  and 
feet,  formed ;  the  feathers  every  where  perfectly 
shaped,  and  blackish  coloured;  and  the  feet  like 
those  of  other  water^fowl,  to  my  best  remembrance." 

Few  subjects  seem  to  have  been  more  circum- 
stantially related,  or  to  rest  on  better  evidence  than 
tije  above ;  30  natural  to  n)aa  is  preduiity,  wljicll 
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passes  all  bounds,  where  the  prodigy  of  an  event 
takes  firm  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  lays  the  un- 
derstanding asleep.  Such  are  part  of  the  wild  chi- 
meras that  have  been  retailed  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Bernacles ;  and  as  these  fables  once  enjoyed 
great  celebrity,  and  were  admitted  by  very  many 
authors,  we  have  been  induced  to  relate  them  here;, 
only  to  shew  how  contagious  the  errors  of  science 
are,  and  how  prone  men  are  to  the  fascinations  of 
the  marvellous. 

THE  CANADA  GOOSE.* 

This  is  somewhat  bigger  than  the  tame  Goose. 
The  bill,  the  head,  and  the  neck,  are  black ;  andt 
under  the  throat  is  a  broad  white  band,  like  a  cre- 
scent. The  breast,  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
the  back,  and  wing-coverts,  are  dusky  brown.  The ' 
lower  parts  of  the  neck  and  belly,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  white.  The  quills  and  tail  are  black,  and 
the  legs  dark  lead-colour. 

The  Canada  Geese  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America.  Immense  flocks  appear  annually 
in  the  spring  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  pass  far  to  the 
north  to  breed ;  and  return  southward  in  the  autumn. 
The  English  people  at  Hudson's  Bay  depend  greatly 
on  Geese,  of  this  and  other  kinds,  for  theirsupport ; 
and  in  favourable  years  they  often  kill  three  or  four 
thousand,  which  thev  salt  and  barrel.  Their  arrival  is 
impatiently  waited — it  is  the  harbinger  of  the  spi-ing. 


*  Synonyms. — Anas  Canadfotis.   ^f/Mr.-^ye  ^  Cravate*  Buff.-^ 
panada  Goose'  '^l^atbantf 
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and  that  month  is  named  by  the  Indians  the  Goost 
Moon. 

They  send  out  their  servants,  as  well  as  Indians, 
to  shoot  these  birds  on  their  passage.  It  is  in  vain 
to  pursue  them ;  the  men  therefore  form  a  row  of  huts 
made  of  boughs,  at  musquet-shot  distance  from 
each  other,  and  place  them  in  a  line  across  the-vast 
marshes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  stand,  is  occupied  by  only  a  single  person. 
These  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds,  and  on  their 
approach  mimic  their  cackle  so  well,  that  the  Geese 
will  answer,  wheel  and  come  nearer  the  stand.  The 
sportsman  keeps  motionless,  ^nd  on  his  knees,  with 
his  gun  cocked  the  whole  time  ;  and  never  fires  till 
he  has  seen  the  eyes  of  the  Goose.  He  fires  as  they 
are  going  from  him,  then  picks  up  another  gun  that 
'  lies  by  him,  and  discharges  that.  The  Geese  that 
he  has  killed,  he  sets  up  on  sticks,  as  if  alive,  to  de- 
coy others :  he  also  makes  artificial  birds  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  a  good  day  (for  they  fly  in  very 
uncertain  and  unequal  numbers)  a  single  Indian 
will  kill  two  hundred. — Notwithstanding  each  spe- 
cies of  Groose  has  a  different  call,  yet  the  Indians  are 
jidmirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one.* 

THP  EIDEJl  DUCK.f 

This  species  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon Duck.     Its  bi}l  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the 


•  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  a66. 

t  Synonyms.— .Anas  Mollissima.  Limt. — Oyc  a  Duvet,  oa  Eider. 
Buff.—Eldcry  or  Cnthbert  Duck.  mUughhy. ^Grt2iX.  Black  and  White 
Duck.  £</«u;ar<fj,— Go\k.%  Mcn*t\n.'r?D>M>X.\K  Goose.  SibbaU^'-^^PcMf' 
Brit.  ZooL  ii.  tah.  95, 
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forehead  and  cheeks  advancs  far  Jnfo  the  base.  In 
the  male  the  feathers  of  part  of  the  head,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  tail,  are 
black,  as  are  also  the  qtiill-feathers  of  the  wings;  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  bcdy  is  white.  The  legs 
are  green.  The  female  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  vari- 
ously marked  with  black  and  dusky  streaks.  It  Js 
principally  found  in  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Icelanci,  and  Green- 
land. 

In  Iceland  the  Eider  Ducks  generally  build  their 
nests  on  little  islands,  not  far  from  the  shore,  and 
sometimes  even  near  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
who  treat  them  with  so  much  attention  and  kind- 
ness, as  to  render  them  nearly  tame. 

Sometimes  two  females  wiil  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
same  nest,  and  tUey  always  agree  remarkably  well 
together. 

As  long  as  the  female  is  atting,  the  male  conr 
tinues  on  the  watch  near  the  shore;  but  as  soon  as 
the  young  are  hatched,  he  leaves  them.  The  mo- 
ther, however,  remains  with  them  a  considerable 
time  afterwards.  It  is  curious  to  observe  her  man- 
ner of  leading  thejn  out  of  the  nest,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  creep  from  the  eggs  ;  and,  going  before  them 
to  the  shore  ;  hey  trip  after  her;  and,  when  she 
comes  to  the  water  side,  she  takes  them  on  her 
back,  and  swims  a  few  yards  with  them,  when  she 
dives,  and  the  young  ones  are  left  floating  on  the 
surface,  and  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  llu:mselve  , 
yjiey  are  seldom  seen  artcrwards  on  land. 

From  these  birds  is  produced  the  soft  down,  so 
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well  known  by,|he  name  of  eider,  or  edder  down. 
This  is  taken  from  their  breast  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son^ to  line  their  nests^  making  with  it  a  soft  bed 
for  their  young.  When  the  natives  come  to  the 
nest,  they  carefully  remove  the  female^  and  take 
away  the  superfluous  down  and  eggs;  after  this 
they  replace  the  female,  when  she  begins  to  lay 
afresh,  and  covers  her  eggs  with  new  down,  which 
«he  plucks  from  her  body :  when  this  falls  short,  or 
she  has  no  more  left,  the  male  comes  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  covers  the  eggs  with  his  down,  which  is 
white,  and  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
female.  When  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest, 
which  is  about  an  hour  after  they  are  hatched,  the 
nest  is  once  more  plundered. 

The  best  down,  and  the  most  eggs,  are  got  dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  their  la3ring ;  and  it 
has  generally  been  observed,  that  these  birds  lay  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  in  rainy  weather. 

One  female,  during  the  time  of  laying,  generally 
gives  half  a  pound  of  down,  which,  however,  is  re- 
duced to  one  half  after  it  is  cleansed.* 

The  eider-down  is  of  such  value,  when  in  its 
purity,  that  it  is  sold  in  Lapland  for  two  rix-dollars 
per  pound.  It  is  extremely  soft  and  warm,  and  so 
light  and  expansive,  that  a  couple  of  handsful 
squeezed  together,  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  down  quilt, 
which  is  a  covering  like  a  feather-bed,  used  in  those 
cold  countries,  instead  of  a  common  quilt  or 
blanketft 

T'  ■  ■■■■^■1  — ■— 1M>.  .11  I  !■■  I  ,     I  J^ 
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There  are  generally  exported  from  Iceland,  every 
year,  by  the  Iceland  Company  at  Copenhagen,  j  500 
or  2000  pounds  weight  of  down,  cleansed  and  un- 
cleansed,  exclusive  of  what  is  privately  exported  by 
foreigners.  In  the  year  1750  this  company  sold  so 
much  in  quantity  of  this  article,  as  produced  3747 
rix-dollars,  besides  what  wa3  sent  directly  to 
Gluckstadt*. 

The  Greenlanders  kill  these  birds  with  darts^ 
pursuing  them  in  their  little  boats,  and  watching 
their  course,  when  they  dive,  by  the  air-bubbles, 
always  striking  at  them  when  they  rise  to  the  sur- 
face wearied.  The  flesh  is  valued  as  food,  and  their 
skins  are  made  into  warm  and  comfortable  under 
garmentsf. 

r 

THE   WILD    DUCK.:|: 

Wild  Ducks  frequent  the  marshy  places  in  many 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  but  no  where  in  greater 
plenty  than  in  Lincolnshire,  where  prodigious  num- 
bers are  annually  taken  in  the  decoys.  In  only  ten 
decoys,  in  the  neighbourhoodof  Wainfleet,  as  many 
as  31,200,  have  been  taken  in  one  season.  In  La- 
tham's Synopsis^  is  inserted  an  extract  from  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Spalding,  concerning  the 
taking  of  Ducks,  there,  which  is  as  follows : — "  At  the 


•  Von  Troil.  f  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  477. 

X  Synonyms. — Anas  Boschas.  Linn. — Canard  Sauvage.  Buffbn,'^ 
Common  Wild  Duck  and  Mallard.  Common  Tame  Duck,  ff^il/ugbfy. 
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ducking  on  Thursday  last,  were  taken  up  one  htta- 
dred  and  seventy-four  dozen  of  Mallards,  or  Drakes/ 
moulting ;  and  on  Monday  forty^ix  dozen  and  a 
half;  in  all  2630  birds." 

Wild  Ducks  are  very  artful  birds.  They  do 
not  always  build  their  nest  close  to  the  water,  often 
at  a  good  distance  from  it ;  in  which  case  the  female 
will  take  the  young  in  her  beak,  or  between  the  legs^ 
to  the  water.  They  have  been  known  sometimes 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  a  high  tree,  in  a  deserted  Mag- 
pie or  Crow's  nest ;  and  we  have  likewise  been  in- 
formed of  an  instance  of  one  being  found  at  £|ch- 
ingham,  in  Sussex,  sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  in  an 
oak,  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground:  the  eggs 
were  supported  by  some  small  twigs,  laid  cross- 
ways. 

We  are  informed,  that  at  Bold,  in  Lancashire, 
there  were  formerly  great  quantities  of  Wild  Ducks, 
during  the  summer-time,  in  the  ponds  and  moat 
near  the  Hall.  These,  it  is  said,  used  regularly  to 
be  fed.  A  man  beat  with  a  stone  on  a  hollow  wooden 
vessel,  and  immediately  the  Ducks  would  come 
round  him.  He  scattered  corn  among  them,  which 
they  gathered  with  as  much  quietness  and  famili- 
arity, as  might  be  expected  from  tame  Ducks.  As 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  repast,  they  returned 
to  their  accustomed  haunts*. 

Prodigious  numbers  of  these  birds  are  taken  in 
decoys,  in  Picardy,  in  France,  particularly  on 
the  river  Somme,     It  is  customary  there,  to  wait 

♦  Leigh's  Natural  History  of  Cheshire,  &c.  16^. 
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for  the  flock's  passing  over  certain  known  places, 
.  and  the  sportsman,  having  a  wicker  cage,  containing 
a.  quantity  of  tame  birds,  lets  out  one  at  a  time, 
which  enticing  the  passengers  within  gun-shot, 
five  or  six  are  often  killed  at  once,  by  an  expert 
marksman.  They  are  now  and  then  also  taken  by 
hooks,  baited  with  raw  meat,  which  the  birds  swal- 
low while  swimming  on  tlie  water. 

Other  methods  of  catching  Ducks  and  Geese  are 
peculiar  to  certain  nations :  one  of  these,  from  its 
singularity,  seems  worth  mentioning.  A  person 
wades  into  the  water  up  to  the  cliin,  and  having  his 
head  covered  with  an  empty  calabash,  approaches 
the  place  where  the  Ducks  are ;  when  they,  not  re- 
garding an  object  of  this  kind,  suffer  the  man  freely 
to  mix  witli  the  flock  ;  after  which  he  has  only  to 
pull  them  by  the  legs  under  the  water,  one  after 
another,  and  fix  them  to  his  belt,  till  he  is  satisfied, 
returning  as  unsuspected  by  the  remainder  as  when 
he  first  came  among  them*. 

This  method  is  frequently  practised  on  the  river 
Ganges,  the  eartlien  vessels  of  the  Gentoos  being  ujed 
instead  of  calabashes.  These  vessels  are  what  the 
Gentoos  boil  their  rice  in  -.  after  having  been 
once  used,  they  are  looked  upon  as  defiled,  and 
are  thrown  into  the  river  as  useless :  the  Duck- 
takers  find  them  convenient  for  their  purpose,  as 
the  Ducks  seeing  them  constantly  float  down  the 
stream,  look  upon  them  as  objects  of  full  as  little 
regard  as  a  calabash. 
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The  Chinese  make  great  use  of  Ducks,  but  pwi* 
fer  the  tame  to  the  wild  ones.  It  is  said  that  the 
major  part  of  the  Ducks  in  China  are  hatched  by  ar* 
tificial  heat.  The  eggs  being  laid  in  boxes  of  sand,  are 
placed  on  a  brick  hearth,  to  which  is  given  a  proper 
heat  during  the  required  time  for  hatching.  The 
Ducklings  are  fed  with  Craw-fish  and  Crabs,  boiled 
and  cut  small,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  boiled 
rice ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  they  are  able  to  shift 
for  themselves,  when  the  Chinese  provide  them  an 
old  step-mother 9  who  leads  them  where  they  are  to 
find  provender;  being  first  put  on  board  a  sampaiie 
or  boat,  which  is  destined  for  their  habitation,  and 
from  which  the  whole  flock,  ofteii  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  hundred,  go  out  to  feed,  and  re- 
turn at  command.  This  method  is  used  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  (for  in  the  colder  months 
it  does  not  succeed),  and  is  so  far  from  a  novelty, 
that  it  may -be  every  where  seen;  but  more  espe- 
cially about  the  time  of  cutting  the  rice,  and  gleaning 
the  crop,  when  the  masters  of  the  Duck-sampanes 
row  up  and  down  the  river,  according  to , the  Op- 
portunity of  procuring  food,  which  is  found  in 
plenty,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  on  the  rice  plantations, 
as  tliey  are  overflowed  at  high  water.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  Ducks  obey  their  masters; 
for  some  thousands,  belonging  to  different  boats, 
will  feed  at  large  on  the  same  spot,  and  on  a  signal 
given,  will  follow  their  leader  to  tlieir  respective 
sampancs,  without  a  single  stranger  being  found 
auiong  them.     This  is  still  more  extraordinar)',  if 
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we  consider  the  number  of  inhabited  Sampanes*  on 
the  Tigris,  supposed  to  be  no  less  thsj)  forty  thou-- 
isatidy  which  are  moored  in  rows  close  to  each  other, 
with  here  and  there  a  narrow  passage  for  boats  to 
pass  tip  and  down  the  river.  -  The  Tigris  at  Canton 
is  somewhat  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London, 
and  the  whole  rivjer  is  there  covered  in  this  manner 
for  the  extent  of  at  least  a  mile, 

*rHfi    GARGANEYif 

This  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Teal.  The 
bill  is  black  ;  the  crown  and  hind  head  arc  of  a  dusky 
brown :  on  the  chin  is  a  large  black  spot ;  and 
from  the  eye  a  white  streak  passes  to  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  cheeks  and  neck  are  pale  purple  and 
whiter  The  breast  is  of  a  light  brown,  crossed  with 
semicircular  bars  of  black ;  and  the  belly  is  white 
having  its  lower  parts  varied  with  dusky  specks. 
The  legs  are  lead  coloured.    ♦ 

A  couple  of  these  birds  were  kept  two  months, 
by  M.  Frisch,  who  has  given  us  the  following  de- 
tail of  their  mode  of  living  in  this  sort  of  insipient 
domestication.  '^  I  presented  to  them,  (he  says) 
different  seeds,  and  they  would  touch  none ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  set  beside  their  water-trough  a  bason 


•  Sampane  is  a  common  name  for  a  boat :  the  irhabited  ones  contain 
•ach  a  separate  family,  of  which  it  is  the  only  dwelling  ;  and  very  ma«)r 
of  the  Chineie  pass  almost  their  whole  lives  in  this  manner  on  the  water. 

t  Synonyms. —Anas  Qntrqnedula.  Linn. — Sircelle.  Buff. — Pied 
Wigeon.  Summer  Teal.  Mi?«/tf^«.— Gar^aney.  PtK/i.-^—^Fe/ta.  Srit^ 
ZooL  ii.  tab,  loi, 
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iilled  with  millet^  thaii  they  both  ran  td  it.  At 
every  billful  which  they  took^  eadh  w^nt  ta  the 
water,  aiul  they  carried  ^s  much  of  it  in  a  short  time 
as  completely  to  soak  the  miUet ;  yet  die  grain  was 
not  moistened  sufficiently  to  their  mind,  ^id  I  saw 
them  busied  in  caorying  millet  and  water  to  the 
ground  of  their  pen,  which  was  of  clay,  and  whai 
the  bottom  was  softened  and  tempensd  enough,  they 
began  to  dabble,  and  made  a  pretty  deep  cavity,  in 
which  they  ate  their  millet,  mixqd  with  earth.  I 
put  them  in  a  room,  and  they  carried  in  the  sune 
way,  though  to  Utde  purpose,  the  millet  and  water 
to  the  deal  floor.  I  led  them  on  the  grass,  and 
they  seemed  tp  do  nothing  but  dig  for  seeds,  with- 
out eating  the  blades,  or  even  Earth-wonns.  They 
pursued  Flies,  and  snapped  at  them  like  Ducks. 
When  I  delayed  to  give  them  their  accustomed 
food,  they  called  for  it  with  a  feeble  hoarse  cry, 
quoahy  repeated  every  minute.  In  the  evening  they 
lay  in  the  corners ;  and  even  during  the  day,  when 
any  person  went  near  them,  they  hid  themselves  in 
the  na|ToWest  holes.  They  lived  thus  till  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  but  when  the  severe  cold  set  in^ 
they  both  died  suddenly;"* 


■M 


*  Buffbn* 
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tiiE  Auks  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  ocean.  They  breed  in  holes,  which  they 
sometimes  dig  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  and  lay  but  one  egg.  They  generally  rest 
in  their  holes  during  the  night.  Their  feet  arc 
placed  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  makes 
some  of  the  species  stand  with  their  heads  almost 
upright.  In  their  manners  they  generally  appear 
very  stupid  and  foolish. 

The  bill  is  strong,  thick,  convex,  and,  except  in  a 
very  few  species,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and 
crossed  with  transverse  furrows.  The  nostrils  are 
linear,  and  placed  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  billJ 
They  have  three  toes,  all  placed  forward. 

TftE    PUPFIK    AUK.* 

This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  much  compressed 
on  the  sides,  and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at 
the  base,  from  whence  both  mandibles  tend  to  a 
point,  which  is  a  little  curved ;  across  these  are 
oblique  furrows :  the  half  of  the  bill  next  the  point  is 
red ;  and  that  next  the  base  blue  grey.  The  top  of  the 
head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  uppei? 


*  Synonyms. —Alca  ArctJca.   Z/xr/ir.  —  Macareux.    fi^.— Fuffia. 
P^ff».-— CguJterncb.  IVillugbby. — Bowgcr.  Martin^ 
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.  parts  of  the  plumage  are  black?  which  colour 
passes  also  round  the  throat  like  a  collar.  The  sides 
of  the  head,  the  chin,  and  all  the  under  parts,  arc 
white.    The  legs  are  orange. 

The  Puffin  Auks  appear  in  some  parts  of  our 
coast  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Their  first  em- 
ployment is  the  forming  of  burrows  in  the  earth,  or 
sand,  for  their  young,  which  falls  to  the  share  of 
the  males,  who  are  so  intent  on  the  business,  as  to 
suffer  themselves  at  that  time  to  be  taken  with  the 
hand.  Some,  where  there  is  opportunity,  save 
themselves  the  tijpuble  of  forming  holes,  by  dispos- 
sessing the  Rabbets  of  theirs. 

They  lay  one  white  egg ;  and  males  as  well  as 
females  perform  the  office  of  sitting,  relieving  eaclj 
other  when  they  go  to  feed.  The  young  are  hatch- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  parents  have 
the  strongest  affection  for  them,  and,  if  lain  hold 
of  by  the  wings,  will  give  themselves  most  criiel 
bites  on  any  part  of  the  body  they  can  reach,  as  if 
actuated  by  despair  ;  and,  when  released,  instead 
of  flying  away,  will  often  hurry  again  into  the  bur- 
row to  their  young.  The  noise  they  make  when 
caught  is  horrible,  not  unlike  the  efforts  of  a  dumb 
person  to  speak.  This  affection  ceases  at  the  time 
of  remigration,  which  takes  place  about  the  middle 
of  August.  They  then  go  off,  to  a  single  bird,  and 
leave  behind  the  unfledged  young  of  the  latter 
hatches,  a  prey  to  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  which 
watches  the  mouth  of  the  holes  for  their  appear- 
ance, compelled,  as  they  must  soon  be,  by  hunger^ 
to  come  out. 
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The  food  of  these  birds  is  Sprats  or  sea-weeds, 

■which  makes  them  excessively  rank  ;  yet  the  young 

are  pickled  and  preserved  by  spices,  and  by  some 

people  are  muih  admired. 

The  Kamtschadales  and  Kuriles  wear  the  bills  of 
these  birds  fastened  about  their  necks  with  straps. 
The  priests  put  them  on  with  a  proper  ceremony, 
and  the  persons  are  supposed  to  be  alwayij  attend- 
ed by  good  fortune  so  long  as  they  retain  them 
there.* 

It  appears  certain  thai  the  Puffins  do  not  breed 
till  their  third  year.  The  proof  of  this  arises  from^ 
the  observations  made  by  the  Rev.  Hugli  Davies, 
of  Aber,  in  Caernarvonshire,  on  the  different  forms 
of  the  bills,  among  the  thousands  of  this  species, 
which,  in  the  year  1776,  he  saw  wrecked  on  the- 
Welsh  coast  near  Ciiccieth.  He  saw  the  beach,^ 
for  miles,  covered  with  dead  birds,  among  which 
were  PuOins,  Razor-bills,  Guillemots,  and  Kitli- 
wakes ;  as  well  as  Tarrocks,  Gannets,  Wild 
Gee=e,  Bernacles,  Brent  Geese,  Scoters,  and  Tuft- 
ed Ducks.  This  unusual  accident  he  conjectured 
to  be  owing  to  a  most  severe  storm  of  frost  that 
bad  overtaken  both  the  migrants  and  re-migrants. 
From  the  Puffins  he  here  found,  he  remarked  the 
different  forms  of  their  bills  in  their  several  periods 
of  life.  Those  that  he  supposes  to  have  been  of 
the  first  year,  were  small,  weak,  destitute  of  any 
furrow,  and  of  a  dusky  colour ;  those  of  the  se- 
cond year  were  considerably  stronger  and  larger. 


e'3  Kamtscliatka, 
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Vghtet  coloured,  and  with  t  hvat  rudioAent  of  a 
furrow  at  the  base  ;  those  of  the  more  advsuaced 
years  hkd  vivid  colours,  and  were  of  gr^at  strength.* 

THE  FEBBOQITET  AV%f. 

Is  about  the  size  of  a  Blackbird,  The  bill  is  much 
compressed,  and  convex  both  above  and  beneath. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  per- 
vious, and  above  these  is  a  furrow  that  reaches 
from  the  base  to  the  middle.  The  colour  of  the 
bill  is  deep  red.  From  the  hinder  part  of  the  eye 
springs  a-  slender  tuft  of  white  feathers,  which 
hangs  loosely  on  the  neck.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage,  and  the  neck,  are  black,  and  the  under 
parts,  from  the  breast,  white.  The  wings  are  short. 
The  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  the  webs  of  the 
feet  brown. 

This  species  is  found  in  flocks  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  the  isles  towards  Japan,  and  on  the  western 
shores  of  America.  In  the  nights  they  harboqr  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks.  Like  most  of  the  tribe  they 
are  stupid  birds,  as  the  following  ridiculous  method 
of  catching  them  sufficiently  proves : — One  of  the 
natives  places  himself  in  the  evening  among  the 
rocks,  under  a  loose  fragment  of  fur,  of  a  particu- 
lar shape, -with  large  open  sleeves,  when  the  birds, 
•returning  to  their  lodging-places  at  dusk,  run  un- 
der the  skirts  and  up  the  arm-holes  to  shelter  dur- 
ing the  night;  the  man  concealed  beneath  kills 


•  Pennant's  Tour  iivNorth  Walc^,  ii.  151. 
t  SyNONYMs.— Alc^Psitiicula,  Lhiiu 
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them  as  fast  as  they  enter,  and  by  this  means  as 
many  are  often  taken  in  one  evening  as  he  can  carry 
away.  Their  stupidity  occasions  them  likewise  very 
often  to  fly  on  board  a  ship  at  such  times,  mistaking 
it  for  a  roost  in  g-place  ;  by  which  navigators  have 
sometimes  been  taught  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing in  too  near  with  land,  either  in  the  evenings, 
or  on  the  approach  of  storms.* 


THE  PENGUIN  TRIBE. 


L 


THE  Penguins  seem  to  hold  the  same  place  ia 
the  southern  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  Auks  do  in 
the  northern,  being  only  found  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  They 
r^emble  them  in  almost  all  their  habits,  walking 
erect,  and  being  very  stupid :  they  also  resemble 
them  in  their  colour,  mode  of  feeding,  and  making 
their  nests.  They  are,  from  the  extreme  shortness 
of  their  wingS)  altogeth'.'r  incapable  of  flying.  They 
swim  with  great  swiftness,  and  are  fortified  against 
the  effects  of  a  long  continuance  in  the  cold  water 
by  abundance  of  fat.  They  hatch  their  young  in 
an  erect  position  ;  and  cackle  like  Geese,  but  in  a 
hoarser  tone. 

Their  bill  is  strong,  straight,  furrowed  on  th« 
sides,  and  bends  towards  the  point.  The  nos- 
trils are  linear,  and  placed   in  the  furrows.     The 

*  Pcnn.  Arct.  Zoal.  ii.  %i6. 
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tongue  IS  covered  with  ?troDg  spines,  pointing  back- 
wards. The  wiag^  are  small,  not  unlike  fins,  co- 
vered with  no  logger  feathers  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  body  is  clothed  with  thick  short  fea- 
thers^ that  haye  bfo^d  shafts,  and  arc;  placed  as  com- 
pactly as  scales.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick, 
placed  bsickwards,  near  the  tdil.  The  toes  are  foiir, 
all  placed  forwards ;  the  interior  ones  are  loose,  and 
the  rest  webbed.— The  tail  is  very  stiff,  consisting 
of  broad  shafts  scarcely  webbed. 

.   THE  CRESTED  PENGUIN.* 

This  beautiful  bird  is  near  two  feet  in  length.-r 
The  bill  is  red,  and  thrqe  inches  long  ;  the  upper 
pandible  curved  at  the  end,  and  the  lower  obtuse. 
"J'he  head,  neqk,  b^ck,  and  sides,  are  blapl^:.  Qvec 
each  eye  is  a  stripe  of  pz^le  yellow  feathers,  which 
lengthens  behind  ipto  a  crest  about  four  inches 
long  ;  this  is  decurnbent,  but  can  be  erected  at 
pleasure :  the  feathers  of  the  head  above  this  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  arid  stand  upward.  The  wings 
are  black  on  the  outside  ;  but  the  edges  and  the 
insides  are  white.  The  legs  are  orange-coloured, 
and  the  claws  dusky.  Th^  female  is  destitute  of 
the  cresL 

The  Crested  Penguins  are  inhabitants  of  several 

.  of  the  South  Sea  islands.     They  have  the  name^  of 

l^opping  Penguins,  and  Jun>ping  Jacks,  from  their 

action  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water,  sometimes 


*  Synonyms.— Aptenodytcs  Chrysocome.  I/w.— Manchot  Sauteur* 
Buff, — Crested  Penguin.  Latham. 
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three  or  four  feet,  op  meeting  with  any  obstacle  in 
their  course  j  and,  indeed,  they  frequently  do  this 
without  any  other  apparent  cause  than  the  desire  of 
advancing  onwards  by  that  means.  All  the  Pen- 
guins, while  swimming,  sint  above  the  breast,  the 
head  and  neck  only  appearing  out  of  the  water, 
and  they  row  themselves  along  with  their  finny 
wings  as  with  oars. 

This  species  seems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  live- 
liness in  its  countenance  Ihao  almost  any  of  the 
others,  yet  it  is  still  a  very  stupid  bird,  and  so  re- 
gardless of  its  own  safety,  as  even  to  suffer  any  per- 
son to  lay  hold  of  it.  When  provoked,  it  erects 
its  crest  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  ;  and  we  are 
told,  that,  when  attacked  by  our  voyagers,  these 
birds  ran  at  them  in  flocks,  pecked  their  legs,  and 
spoiled  their  clothes.  "-When  the  whole  herd  was 
beset  (says  Mr.  Forster,  in  his -account  of  one  of 
the  South  Sea  islands)  they  all  becAe  very  bold  at 
once,  and  ran  violently  at  us,  biting  our  legs,  or 
any  part  of  our  clothes." 

Their  sleep  is  extremely  sound  j  for  Dr.  Sparr- 
mann,  accidentally  stumbling  over  one  of  them* 
kicked  it  several  yards  without  disturbing  its  rest; 
nor  was  it  till  after  being  repeatedly  shaken  that 
the  bird  awoke. 

They  are  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  Mr.  Forster  left 
a  great  number  of  them  apparently  hfeless  from  the 
blows  they  had  received,  while  he  went  in  pur- 
suit of  others  ;  but  they  all  afterwards  got  up, 
and  marched  off  with  the  utmost  gravity.* 

'  Forttcr's  Voyage,  ii.  ^19. 
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Th«7  form  their  nests  amoi^  those  of  the  birds 
of  the  Pelican  tribe,  and  live  in  tolerable  hzvmotkj 
With  tbena.  The  female  general/  lay«  only  a  single 
egg.  Their  nests  are  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they 
easilyform  with  their  bills,  throwing  back  the  dht 
with  their  feet.— They  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  shores  where  they  have  heen  bred. 

*  Penrose  mentions  a  species  of  Pengoin  that  re- 
sort to  certain  places  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
ia  incredibde  musbers^  and  lay  their  oggs.— ' 
These  places,  he  tells  us,  their  long  residence  had 
entirely  freed  froin  grass,  and  he  has  given  to  them 
thenameof  iov>»s.  Their  nests  wepe  composed  of 
mud  raised  into  billdcks,  about  afoot  high,  and 
placed  close  lo  each  other.  **  Here  ^e  says)  dur- 
ing tiae  breeding  season,  we  were  presented  with  a 
sight  that  conveyed  a  most  dreary,  and,  i  may  say, 
awful  idea  of  4be  desertion  of  these  islands  by  the 
kumadi  species:— a  general  stillness  prevailed  in 
these  towns ;  and  whenever  we  took  our  walks 
among  them,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with 
eggs,^  we  were  regarded,^  indeed,  with  side-long 
glances,  but  we  carried  no  terror  with  us. 

*'  The  eggs,  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  a 
Goose,  and  laid  in  pairs.  When,  we  took  them 
once,  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  season,,  they  were 
as  often  replaced  by  t^e  binds;  but  prudence 
would  not  permit  us  to.  plunder  too  far,  lest  a  fu- 
ture supply  in  the  next  year's  brood  might  be  pre- 
vented."* 

» 

*  Penrose's  Accoimt  of  an  Expedi^on  to  the  Falkland  Islands  in  the 
year  1772. 
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THESE  birds  all  frequent  the  ocean,  and  arc 
celdom  to  be  seen  on  shore  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Their  legs  are  bare  of  feathers^a  little 
above  the  knee;  They  have  a  singular  faculty  of 
spouting  from  their  biUs,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
a  large  quantity  of  pure  oil :  this  they  do,  by  way 
of  defence,  into  the  face  of  any  one  that  attempts 
to  annpv  them.  This  oil  has  been  frequently  used 
10  medicine,  and  some  writers  say,  with  success. 

The  bill  is  somewhat  compressed  j  the  man« 
dibles  are  equal,  and  the  upper  one  is  hooked  at 
the  point.  The  nostrils  form  a  truncated  cylinder, 
lying  over  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  feet  are  web^ 
bed,  and,  in  the  place  of  a  hin4  toe,  bave  a  ^ur 
pointing  dowqwards. 

THE  STORMY  PETREL.* 

This  Petrel  i$  not  larger  than  a  Swallow ;  and 
its  colour  is  entirely  black,  except  the  coverts  of 
the  tail,  the  tail  itself,  and  the  vent  feathers,  which 
^re  white.    Its  legs  ^re  lon(|  and  slender* 


I  i  .  '     ■"■ 


*  Synoh¥M€,— ^rocellaria  Peltgicfr.  jLmw.— Obetu  deTemp^*  £«^ 

—Petrel.  DamfUr.'-^StQrm  Fiucb,  or  Liittk  Petrel.— Small  Petrel.  {<^- 
<Mw^.---Storiny  Petrel.  Penn.^'^^P.eim*  Btrit,  Zoof.  ii.  tak^,  91 » 
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It  is  found  in  most  seas,  and  frequently  at  a  vast 
distance  from  the  laild,  where  it  braves  the  utmost 
fury  of  the  storms,  sometimes  skimming  with  in- 
credible  velocity  along  the  hollows  of  the  waves, 
and  sometimes  over  their  summits.  It  often  follows 
vessels  in  great  flocks  to  pick  up  any  thing  that  is 
thrown  overboard ;  but  its  appearance  is  always 
looked  upon  by  the  sailors  aS  the  sure  presage  of 
Btormy  weather  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after. 
Jt  seems  to  seek  for  protection  from  the  fury  of  the 
wind  in  the  wake  of  the  v^sels  ;  and  for  the  same 
l^son  it  very  probably  is,  th^t  it*oftpn  flies  along 
\)etwcen  two  surges. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  found  in  the  Orkney 
Islandsj  under  loose  stones,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — ^They  live  chiefly  on. small  fish,  and> 
although  mute  by, day,  are  very  clamorous  during 
the  night. 

'!Phe  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  islands  are  said  to 
draw  a  wick  through  the  bird,  which,  being  lighted 
at  one  end,  serves  for  a  candle,  the  flame  being 
fed  by  the  fat  ^nd  oil  of  the  body.         . 

THE    NORFOLK-ISLAND    PETREL.* 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  sixteen  inches. 
The  bill  is  about  an  inc#and  a  half  long,  black,  and 
much  hooked  at  the  end.     The  head,  as  far  as  the 


•  Synonyns — Proccllaria  Alba.  Z/Vwr.— Whitc-brcasted  Pctrd.  La- 
/i*;iw.— Norfolk  Island  Petrel.  Cook's  Voyage. 
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eyes,  and  the  chin,  are  mottled  in  waves  of  brown 
•and  white  :  the  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  sooty  brown 
above,  and  a  deep  ash-colour *beneath.  The  wings, 
when  closed,  exceed  the  tail  by  an  inch.  The  legs 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  part  of  the  toes  and  webs 
black. 

These  Petrels  are  found  in  Norfolk  Island  in  great 
plenty,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand  like  Rabbets. 
On  Mount  Pit,  the. highest  land  in  the  island,  the 
ground  was  as  full  of  holes  as  a  Rabbet- warren,  and 
an  immense  number  dt  aquatic  birds  burrowed  and 
built  their  nests  in  them.  TheSe,  during  the  day, 
were  at  sea,  but  as  night  approached  they  returned 
in  vast  flocks.  The  settlers  lighted  small  fires  every 
night  on  this  mount,  about  which  the  birds  dropped  as 
fast  as  the  people  could  pick  them  up  and  kill  them, 
for  the  wings  of  sea  birds  are  generally  so  long  as 
to  prevent  their  risiMj  till  they  can  ascend  some 
small  elevation.  Hunter  says  Ihat  1 8,000  different 
species  were  killed  in  the  space  of  about  six  weeks.* 


THE  ALBATROSS  TRIBE. 


THERE  are  but  four  species  of  Albatross,  of 
which  three  are  found  principally  in  the  seas  of  the 


^  Histpry  of  Port  Jadbson^  quoted  i&.lAtHam^s  Secosd  Su^l^mcnt, 


hot  cKmdtes,  and  the  fourth  is  cohfitifed  tb  thosft 
Within  the  Ahtdfctic  Circle.  Their  bifl  is  straight} 
the  upper  mandible  nooked  at  the  point,  and  the 
lower  truncated,  or  appearing  as  if  cut  off.  The 
nostrils  ere  oval,  wide,  prominent,  and  lateral  :  thfe 
tongue  is  very  small ;  and  the  feet  have  three  toes, 
all  placed  forward. 

These  birds*  are  found  inmost  seas,  but  chiefly 
in  those  withiirf  tht  Tropics ;  they  are  often  seen 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  collect  in  great  numb^^  in  Kamtschat- 
ka,  and  the  seas  which  separate  that  part  of  Asia 
from  America.  In  size  they  are  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  Swan.  Their  general  colour  is  white,  the 
upper  parts  marked  with  black  lines.  The  quill- 
feathers  are  black  ;  &nd  the  fEl  is  rounded,  and  of 
a  lead  colour.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  yellow^  and 
the  legs  are  flesh-coloured. 

They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  foed  on  va- 
rious species  of  fish  and  molluscae.  The  shoals 
of  Flying-fish,  when  persecuted  by  their  enemies 
of  the  de6p,  make  their  appeafarice  for  a  short 
flight  in  the  air,  and  sufiei  greatly  from  the  voracity 
of  these  birds.  They  also  often  pursue  the  shoals 
of  Salmon  into  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers,  and 
so  gorge  themselves  as,  notwithstandine;  their  ottier- 


♦  Sy«*  -Wfrs:— DroiiieHta  Exulans.   /.///».— Albatross,   j^fc/".— Wan- 
dering A.  p  tross.  Laibaf/t. — Man  of  War-lrra.  Aictn 


wise  extraordinary  powers  of  flight,  to  be  prevented 
"by  their  weight  aiid  consequent  stupidity  even  from 
rising. 

In  the  West  Indies  tlie  appear^ce  of  tlxese  birtfa 
is  often  said  to  foretel  the  coming  in  of  ships,  which 
indeed  is  sometimes  true,  and  arises  from  a  rcry 
natural  cause.  They  always  fish  in  fine  weather^- 
so  that  when  the  wind  is  boisterous  out  at  sea,  they 
retire  into  the  harbours,  where  they  are  protected 
by  the  land  ;  and  the  same  wind  that  blows  them 
in,  brings  also  very  often  vessels  to  seek  a  retreat 
from  the  storm.* 

Their  voice  resembles  very  mUch  the  brayii^  of 
an  Ass.  They  build  their  nests  in  South  America, 
about  the  end  of  September  ;  these  are  formed  of 
earth,  on  the  ground,  and  are  from  one  to  three  feel 
high.  The  eggs  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Goose, 
and  have  the  singular  property  of  their  white  not 
becoming  hard  by  boiling.  When  attempted  to  be 
seized,  these  birds  make  a  vigorous  defence  with 
their  bills. 

Many  of  the  Indians  set  a  high  value  on  their 
feathers,  which  ihey  use  for  arrows,  as  they  last 
much  longer  than  those  of  any  other  birds-f  The 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  watch  the  arrival 
of  these  birds  at  the  rainy  season,  and,  wlien  they 
observe  them,  they  launch  from  their  canoes  a  light 
float  of  woo(^  into  the  water,  baited  with  a  small 
£sh.  When  one  of  them  approaches  it,  a  man  :nand* 
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.ready  with  a  pole,  of  about  eighteen  feet  long,  ^ni 
on  its  pouncing,  he  strikes  at  it^  and  sddom  fails  in 
bringing  it  down.  If,  however,  he  misses  hi^  aim^ 
he  must  wait  for  some  other  bird,  for  that  will  no 
more  be- tempted  to  appmach.  The  cock  bird  i^ 
reckoned  the  most  valuable ;  alid  a  large  Hog  will 
*sometimes  be  exchanged  for  one  of  them.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  make  buoys  to' 
their  nets  of  the  intestines  of  the  Man-of-war-birds, 
which  they  blow  up  like  bladders.  They  also  make 
tobacco^ipes  and  needle-cases  of  the  bones  of  the 
.  vrings  ;  and  use  them  for  heckling  the  glass,  which 
serves  them  instead  of  flax.  The  flesh  is  veiy  hard 
and  dry« 


THE  PELECAN  TRIBE. 


IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  long  and  straight ;  and  the 
end  either  hooked,  or  sloping.  The  nostrils  are 
placed  in  the  furrov^  that  runs  along  the  sides  of 
the  bill,  and  in  most  of  the  species  are  not  distin- 
guishable. The  face,  except  in  two  species,  is 
destitute  of  feathers.  The  gullet  is  naked,  and  capable 
of  great  extension.  The  number  of  toes  is  four,  and 
these  are  all  webbed  together. 

The  Pelecans  are  gregarious^  and,  in  general, 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  voracity.     They  arc 


•  Wilson,  i%u 
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very  expert  in  seizing  fish  with  their  long  and 
apparently  unwieldy  bills ;  and  many  of  the  species 
are  rendered  of  use  to  mankind,  by  being  trained 
to  catch  fish.  They,  in  general,  keep  out  far  at 
sea,  but  some  of  them  are  found  occasipnally  in 
the  interior  parts  of  continents, 

THE    WHITE    PELECAjSr.* 

This  Pelecan,  when  full  grown,  is  much  larger 
than  a  Swan.  The  bill  is  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  the  skin  between  the  sides  of  the  lower  man- 
dible is  very  flaccid  and  dilatable,  reaching  eight  or 
nine  inches  down  the  neck  ;  this  is  bare  of  feathers, 
and  capable  of  containing  many  quarts  of  water. 
The  tongue  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguish- 
able. The  sides  of  the  head  are  naked ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  crest.  The  whole 
plumage  is  whitish,  except  some  parts  of  the  wings 
which  are  black.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour, 
and  the  claws  grey. 

The  bag  in  the  lower  mandible  of  the  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  members  that  any  animal  is 
furnished  with.  Though  it  wrinkles  up  nearly  into 
the  hollow  of  the  chap,  and  the  sides  to  which  it  is 
attached  are  not,  in  a  quiescent  state,  above  an  inch 
asunder,  it  may  be  distended  to  an  amazing  extent ; 
and  when  the  bird  has  fished  with  success  its  size  is 
almost  incredible.     A  man  may  put  his  head  into  it 

»— ^  I       III  I        I  ■  I  

*  Synonyms. — Pclecanus  Onocrotalus.  !,/«».— Pelican. Bi#,— Great 

White  Pelecan.  Z,^/i&^w«— Great  Pelecaiii  Penn» 
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with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and,  it  has  even  been  saicf 
that  a  man's  leg,  with  a  boot  on,  has  been  hidden 
in  the  monstrous  pouch  of  one  of  these  animals* 
In  fishing  the  Pelecan  fills  this  bag,  and  does  not 
immediately  swallow  its  prey  ;  but  when  this  is  fiill 
retires  to  the  shore  to  devour  the  fruits  of  its  in- 
dustry at  leisure.  Father  du  Tertre  affirms  that  the 
bag  of  a  large  pelecan  will  contain  as  many  fish  as 
would  serve  sixty  hungry  men  at  a  meal.  They  are 
not  long  in  digesting  their  food,  for  they  have  gene- 
rally to  fish  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

At  night,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over, 
these  birds,  which  are  lazy  and  indolent  to  a  de- 
gree, when  they  have  glutted  themselves  with 
fish,  retire  ^  little  way  on  the  shore  to  take  their 
repose  for  the  night.  Their  attitude  is  with  the 
head  resting  against  the  breast.  They  remain  al- 
most motionless  till  hunger  calls  them  to  break  off 
their  repose ;  thus  spending  nearly  their  whole  life 
in  eating  and  sleep. 

When  excited  to  labour,  they  fly  from  their  sta- 
tion, and,  raising  themselves  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turn  their  head  with 
one  eye  downwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in  that 
posture  till  they  see  a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  sur- 
face :  they  then  dart  down  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow,  cease  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  store 
it  up  in  their  pouch.  Having  done  this  they  rise 
again,  and  continue  the  same  actions  till  they  have 
sufficiently  stocked  themselves. 
How  the  ancients  came  to  attribute  to  this  stupid 
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bird  the  admirable  qualities  and  parental  affections 
for  which  it  was  celebrated  amongst  them,  we  can 
scarcely  guess  ;  unless  struck  with  its  extraordinary 
figure,  they  were  desirous  of  supplying  it  with  pro- 
pensities equally  extraordinary.  For  it  is,  in  truth, 
one  of  the  most  heavy,  sluggish,  and  voracious,  of  all 
the  feathered  tribes,  and  but  ill  fitted  to  take  tho>se 
flights,  or  to  make  those  cautious  provisions  which 
it  has  been  related  to  do. 

These  Pelicans  are,  however,  by  no  means  destitute 
of  natural  affection,  either  towards  their  young,  or 
towards  others  of  their  own  species.  Clavigero,  in 
his  History  of  Mexico,  says  that  some.of  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  fish  without 
any  trouble,  cruelly  break  the  wing  of  a  live  Pelecan, 
and  after  tying  the  bird  to  a  tree,  conceal  themselves 
near  the  place.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  bird  at- 
tract other  Pelecans  to  the  place,  which,  he  assures  us, 
throw  up  a  portion  of  the  provisions  from  their 
pouches  for  their  imprisoned  companion :  as  soon  as 
the  men  observe  this  to  be  done  they  rush  to  the 
spot,  and,  after  leaving  a  little  for  the  bird,  carry  off 
the  remainder. 

The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish  macerated 
for  sometime  in  her  bag.  Labat  informs  us,  ihat 
he  took  two  Pelicans  when  very  young,  and  tied 
them  by  the  leg  to  a  post  stuck  into  the  ground ; 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  one  come 
for  several  days  to  feed  them,  remaining  with  them 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  spending  the  night 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over  them.     By 
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this  means  they  all  three  became  so  familiar  ais  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  handled ;  and  the  young 
ones  always  took  the  fish  that  he  offered  to  them^ 
storing  it  first  in  their  bag,  and  then  swallowing  it 
at  leisure. 

The  Pelecan  has  often  been  rendered  entirely  do- 
mestic ;  and  one  writer  assures  us,  that  he  saw  one 
among  the  Americans  so  well  trained  that  it  wouldj 
on  command,  go  off  in  the  morning,  and  return  be- 
fore night  with  its  pouch  distended  with  prey,  part 
of  which  it  was  made  to  disgorge^  and  the  rest  it 
was  itself  permitted  to  take  for  its  trouble. 

According  to  the  account  of  Faber,  a  Pelecan 
was  kept  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  above 
forty  years.  He  says  that  it  seemed  very  fond  of 
being  in  the  company  of  mankind  ;  and  when  any 
one  sang  or  played  on  an  instrument,  it  would  stand 
perfectly  still,  turn  its  ear  to  the  place,  and^  with  its 
head  stretched  out,  seem  to  pay  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. We  are  told  that  the  emperor  Maximilian 
had  a  tame  Pelecan  that  lived  above  eighty  years^ 
and  always  attended  his  soldiers  when  on  their 
march.  M.  de  Saint  Pierre  mentions  his  having 
seen  at  the  Cape  Town  a  large  Pelecan,  playing 
close  to  the  custom-house  with  a  great  Dog,  whose 
head  she  often  took,  in  her  frolic,  into  her  enor- 
mous beak. 

When  a  number  of  Pelecans  and  Corvorants  ai-e 
together,  they  are  said  to  have  a  very  singular  me- 
thod of  taking  fish.  They  spread  into  a  large  circle, 
at  some  distance  from  land  ;  the  Pelecans  flap  vd\h 
their  exteivsvyt  v^vu^^  ^bove^  on  the  surface,  while 
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the  Corv  Grants  dive  beneath  ;  hence  the  fish  con- 
tained within  the  circle  are  driven  forward  towards 
the  land ;  and,  as  the  circle  lessens  by  the  birds  com- 
ing closer  together,  the  fish,  at  last,  are  driven  into 
a  small  compass,  when  their  pursuers  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  their  bellies.  In  this  pursuit  they  are 
often  attended  by  various  species  of  Gulls,  who  like- 
wise come  in  for  a  share. 


THE    CORVORANT** 


The  weight  of  the  Corvorant  is  about  seven 
pounds  ;  and  its  size  (though  it  is  much  more  slen- 
der) about  that  of  a  Goose.  The  general  colour  of 
the  body  is  black  ;  but  the  male  has  the  feathers 
under  the  chin  white,  and  likewise  a  short,  loose, 
pendant  crest ;  part  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  of  a 
deep  and  glossy  blue  green.  The  bill  is  dusky,  and 
in  the  lower  mandible  there  is  a  naked  yellowish 
pouch.  The  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  black. f 

These  birds  are  common  on  our  sea  coasts,  building 
their  nests  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  cliflRs,  that  im- 
pend over  the  sea,  and  laying  three  or  more  pale 
green  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  Goose.  In 
winter  they  disperse  along  the  shores,  and  visit  the 
fresh  waters,  where  they  commit  great  depredations 
among  the  fish.  They  are  remarkably  voracious, 
having  a  most  sudden  digestion,  promoted,  perhaps, 
by  the  infinite  quantity  of  small  worms  that  fill 


•  Synonyms. — Pelecanus  Carbo.  Linfis^^Lc  Cormoran.  Buff-^Sa^ 
Crow.  Montagu, 

t  Penu.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.  609. 
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their  intestines.  They  are  very  wary  birds,  except 
when  they  have  filled  tb.eir  stomach, .when  they  be- 
come to  stupid,  that  it  is  frequently  an  easy  thing 
to  take  them  in  a  net>  or  even  by  means  of  a  noose 
thrown  over  their  heads.  The  editor,  in  the  year 
1798,  saw  one  that  had  been  seized  by  the  hand, 
when  perched  on  the  top  of  a  rock  just  behind  the 
town  of  Caernarvon;  and  in  the  year  1793  oije  of 
them  was  observed  sitting  on  the  vane  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen's steeple,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  and  was  shot 
from  thence  in  the  presence  of  a  great  ntimber  of 
people.* 

Their  smell,  when  alive,  is  the  most  rank  and 
disagreeable  of  any  bird ;  and .  their  flesh  is  so  dis-. 
gusting,  that  even  the  Greenlanders,  among  whom 
they  are  very  common,  will  scarcely  eat  them. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  s6e  twenty  of  these 
birds  together  on  the  sand  of  the  sea  coast,  with 
extended  wings,  drying  themselves  in  the  wind  : — 
in  this  position  they  remain  sometimes  near  an 
hour,  without  once  closing  thgm ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  dry,  to  enable  the  feathers  to 
imbibe  the  oil,  they  press  this  from  the  receptacle 
on  their  rumps,  and  dress  the  feathers  with  it.  It 
is  only  in  one  particular  state  that  the  oily  matter 
can  be.  spread  on  them,  when  they  are  somewhat 
damp,  and  the  instinctive  powers  of  the  birds  teach 
them  the  proper  moment  to  adopt.f 

The  skins  of  the  Corvorants  are  very  tough,  and 


*  Latham's  Second  Snpp'emeiit,  363.  f  Ibid. 
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are  used  by  the  Greenlanders,  when  seWed  together 
and  put  into  proper  form,  for  garments.  The  skin 
of  the  jaws,  like  that  of  others  of  this  tribe,  serves 
them  for  bladders  to  buoy  up  their  smaller  kinds  of 
fishing  darts. 

Corvorants  were  formerly  sometimes  trained  in 
this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,. 
They  were  kept  with  great  care  in  the  houses,  and 
when  taken  to  fish,  had  round  their  neck  a  leather 
thong,  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  their  prey^ 
they  were  also  hooded  till  taken  to  the  water's  edge. 
It  appears  that  King  Charles  the  First  had  an  ofFi 
cer  in  his  household  entitled  Master  of  the  Corvo- 
rants. 

THE    GANNET.* 

TheGannet  is  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  about  seven  pounds.     The  bill 
is  six  inches  long,  straight  almost  to  the  point, 
where  it  is  a  little  bent ;  its  edges  are  irregularly 
jagged,  for  the   better  securing  of  its  prey ;  and 
about  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
is  a  sharp  process,  pointing  forward.     The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  dirty  white,  with  a  cinere- 
ous tinge  :  surrounding  each  eye  is  a  naked  skin  of 
fine  blue:  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  a  narrow 
slip  of  naked  black  skin  extends  to  the  hind  part  of 
the  head ;  and  beneath  the  chin  is  a  pouch,  capable 


•  Synonyms. — Pelecanus  Bassaniis.  Linn. — Foii  ('e  Bassan,  Buf. 
Soland  Goose.  JVillugbby, — Solan  Gocse.  Mflr//«.— Gannct,  Penn.' 
I^enn,  Brit,  ZooL  \u  tab»  103. 
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of  containing  five  or  six  Herrings.  The  neck  is  very- 
long,  the  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers ;  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  is  a 
small  buflF-coloured  space.  1  he  quill  feathers,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  wings,  are  black ;  as  are  also 
the  legs,  except  a  fine  pea  green  stripe  in  their  front. 
The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  consists  of  twelve 
sharp  pointed  feathers. 

These  birds  frequent  several  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  on  the  Cornish  coast,  but  sel- 
dom in  any  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  birds 
of  passage,  and  first  appear  in  the  above  islands 
about  the  month  of  March  :  they  remain  till  Au- 
gust or  September. 

They  are  unsatiably  voracious,  disdaining  to  eat 
any  thing  w^orse  than  Herrings  or  Mackrcl,  unless 
in  great  want  of  food.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  supposed  to  frequent  the  rocks 
of  Saint  Kilda,  of  which,  including  the  young,  at 
least  twenty  thousand  are  annually  killed  by  the  in- 
habitants for  food.  Allowing  that  these  birds  re- 
main in  this  part  al^out  seven  months  in  the  year, 
nx\d  that  each  bird  destroys  five  herrings  in  a 
day,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  average,  we 
have  at  least  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  these, 
the  finest  fishes  in  the  world,  devoured  annually 
by  a  single  species  of  Saint  Kilda  Birds. 

They  build  their  nests  on  the  highest  and  most; 
precipitous  rocks  they  can  find  near  the  sea,  laying, 
if  undisturbed,  only  one  egg  in  the  year ;  but  if  diat 
be  taken  away,  they  will  lay  another ,  and  if  that  is 
also  taken,  a  third,  but  never  more  that  season.  The 
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egg  IS  white,  and  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Goose.  The  nests  are  composed  of  grasi^,  sea  plants, 
or  any  refuse  fitted  for  the  purpose,  that  they  find 
floating  on  the  water.  The  young,  during  the  first 
year,  differ  greatly  from  the  old  ones,  being  of  a  dusky 
hue,  and  speckjed  with  numerous  triangular  white 
spots.  While  the  female  is  employed  in  incubation, 
the  male  supplies  her  with  food ;  and  in  their  feed- 
ing of  the  young,  the  fish  is  extracted  fi-om  the 
pouch  with  the  bill  of  the  young  one,  as  if  with  a 
pincer. 

These  birds,  when  they  pass  from  place  to  place, 
unite  in  small  flocks  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  and,  ex- 
cept in  very  fine  weather,  fly  low,  near  the  shore, 
but  never  pass  over  it,  doubling  the  capes  and  pro- 
jecting parts,  keeping  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  land. 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  the  natives  of  Saint  Kilda, 
hold  them  in  much  estimation,  and  often  undergo 
the  greatest  risks  to  obtain  them.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible, these  men  climb  up  the  rocks  which  these  birds 
frequent ;  and  in  doing  this  they  pass  along  paths  so 
narrow  and  difficult,  as,  to  appearance,  to  allow 
them  barely  room  to  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amaz- 
ing height  over  a  raging  sea.  Where  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  fowler  is  lowered  by  a  rope  from 
the  top,  and  to  take  the  young,  often  stations  him- 
self on  ledges  the  most  dangerous :  unterrified, 
however,  he  ransacks  all  the  nests  within  his  reach, 
and  then,  by  means  of  a  pole  and  his  rope,  moves 
off^  to  other  places  to  do  the  same.  We  are  told  also, 
that  to  take  the  old  birds,  the  inhabitants  tie  a 
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Herring  to  a  board,  and  set  it  afloat,  so  that  by  falU 
ing  furiously  upon  it,  they  may  break  their  necks  in 
the  attempt.  This,  however,  is  unlawful,  for  the 
fastening  of  herrings  thus  to  planks  at  sea,  to 
catch  the  Sol  and  Goose,  which  is  the  same  bird  as 
the  Gannet,  is  forbidden  under  a  severe  penalty.* 

Some  years  ago  one  of  tljese  birds  was  flying  over 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  a  thing  that  very  rarely  hap- 
pens, when  seeing  some  Pilchards  lying  on  a  fir 
plank,  in  a  place  for  curing  these  fish,  it  darted  itself 
down  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  strike  its  bill 
quite  through  an  inch  and  a  quarter  plank,  and  to 
kill  itself  on  the  spot.f 

The  Gannets  seem  to  attend  the  Herrings  and 
Pilchards  during  their  whole  progress  round  the 
British  Islands;  and  they  sometimes  migrate  in 
quest  of  food  as  far  southward  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagiis,  being  frequently  seen  off  Lisbon  during  the 
month  of  September.  From  this  time  till  March 
it  is  not  well  known  what  becomes  of  them. 

The  young  birds,  and  the  eggs,  alone  are  eatable, 
the  old  ones  being  tough  and  rancid. 

THE    BOOBY.J 

The  Booby  is  about  two  feet  and  an  half  in 
length.  Its  bill  is  nearly  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
toothed  on  the  edges,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  A  space 
round  the  eyes,  and  on  the  chin,  is  naked.     The 


•  Penn.  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p.  199, 

f  Penn.  Br  t.  Zool.  ii.  619. 

X  Synonyms. — Pclecanus  Sula.  Iwff,-— Fou,  JSi^y.— Booby.  Cateslj* 
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head,  neck,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
tail>  are  ash-coloured  brown  ;  and  the  breast,  under 
parts,  and  thighs  white.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow, 
and  the  claws  grey. 

This  and  some  other  species  have  been  denomi- 
nated Boobies  from  their  excessive  stupidity,  their 
silly  aspect,  and  their  habit  of  continually  shaking 
their  head  and  shivering  when  they  alight  on  the 
ship's  yards,  or  other  parts,  where  they  often  suffer 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  In  their  shape 
and  organization  they  greatly  resemble  the  Corvo- 
rants. 

The  Boobies  have  an  enemy  of  their  own  tribe, 
that  perpetually  harrasses  them ;  this  is  the  Frigate 
Pelican'**' ;  it  rushe§.upon,  pursues  without  inter- 
mission, and  obliges  them,  by  blows  with  its  wings 
and  bill,  to  surrender  the  prey  that  they  h^ve  taken, 
which  it  instantly  seizes  and  swallows.  Catesby 
thus  describes  the  skirmishes  of  the  Booby  and  its 
eneipy,  which  he  calls  the  Pirate.  "  The  latter 
(he  says)  subsists  entirely  on  the  spoils  of  others, 
and  particularly  of  the  Booby.  As  soon  as  the 
Pirate  perceives  that  it  has  caught  a  fish,  he  flics 
furiously  against  it,  and  obliges  it  to  dive  vinder 
>vater  for  safety ;  the  Pirate  not  being  able  to  follow 
it,  hovers  above  the  water  till  the  Booby  is  obliged 
to  emerge  for  respiration,  and  then  attacks  it  again 
while  spent  and  breathless,  and  compels  it  to  sur 
render  its  fish ;  it  now  returns  to  its  labours,  and 
has  to  suffer  fresh  attacks  from  its  enemy."f  Le- 
guat  says  the  Boobies  repair  at  night  to  repose  ou 


I  »■ « 
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the  Island  of  Rodrigue ;  and  the  Frigates,  which 
are  large  birds,  and  so  called  from  the  rapidity  of 
their  flight,  wait  for  them  on  the  tops  of  the  trees : 
they  rise  very  high,  and  dart  down  upon  thera  like 
a  Hawk  upon  his  prey,  not  to  kill  them,  but  to  make 
them  disgorge.  The  Boob/,  struck  in  this  way  by 
the  Frigate,  throws  up  a  fish,  which  the  latter 
snatches  in  the  air ;  often  the  Booby  screams^  and 
discovers  a  reluctance  to  part  with  its  booty ;  but 
the  Frigate  scorns  its  cries,  and  rising  again,  come$ 
down  with  such  a  blow  as  to  stun  the  poor  bird,  and 
compel  an  immediate  surrender. 

pampier  gives  us  a  curious  account  of  the  hosti- 
lities between  what  he  calls  Man  of  War  Birds*> 
and  the  Boobies,  in  the  Alcrane  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Yucatan.  "  These  birds  were  crowded  so 
thic' ,  that  I  could  not  (he  says)  pass  their  haunt 
without  being  incommoded  by  their  pecking. — 
I  observed  that  they  were  ranged  in  pairs,  which 
made  me  presume  that  they  were  male  and  female. 
When  I  struck  them  some  flew  away,  but  the 
greater  number  remained,  and  would  not  stir,  not- 
withstanding all  I  could  do  to  rouse  them.  I  re- 
marked also,  that  the  Man  of  War  Birds,  and  the 
Boobies  always  placed  centinels  over  their  young, 
especially  when  they  went  to  sea  for  provisions.  Of 
the  Man  of  War  Birds,  many  were  sick  or  maimed, 
and  seemed  unfit  to  procure  their  subsistence. 
They  lived  not  with  the  rest  of  their  kind,  whether 
they  were  expelled  from  society,  or  had  separated 

*  These  are,  most  probably,  the  Frigate  Pelicans  just  mentioned. 
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from  choice:  these  were  dispersed  in  different 
places,  probably  that  they  might  have  a  better  op»- 
portunity  of  pillaging.  I  once  saw  more  than 
t<venty  on  one  of  the  islands,  sally  out  from  time  to 
time  into  the  open  country,  to  carry  off  booty,  and 
they  returned  again  almost  immediately.  When 
one  surprised  a  young  Booby  that  had  no  guard,  he 
gave  it  a  violent  peck  on  the  back  to  make  it  dis- 
gorge, which  it  did  instantly :  it  cast  up  one  or  tw6 
fish  about  the  J)Ulk  of  one's  hand,  which  the  old 
Man  of  War  Bird  swallowed  still  more  hastily* 
The  vigorous  ones  play  the  same  game  with  the  old 
Boobies  which  they  find  at  sea.  I  saw  one  myself 
which  flew  right  against  a  Booby,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  its  bill,  made  him  deliver  up  a  fish  that 
he  had  just  swallowed.  The  Man  of  War  Bird 
darted  so  rapidly,  as  to  catch  it  in  the  air  before  it 
could  fall  into  the  water.'* 

THE    FtSHING    CORVORANT.* 

The  following  account  of  this  Qiinese  bird,  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  is  the  most  authentic  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  us. 

"  The  embassy  (he  says)  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Imperial'  Canal, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place  where 
the  Leu-tze,  or  famed  fishing  bird  of  China,  is  bred 
and  instructed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  supplying 
his  owner  with  fish  in  great  abandance.     It  is  a 

•^— «— — — ^"  ■■■  ■   I     -I.I     .1  i..,i     I      .  II, 
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species  of  the  Pelican^  resembling  the  Cbmffioit 
Corvofant,  but  which,  on  a  Specimen  being  sub- 
mitted to  Doctor  Sha\f ,  he  has  distinguished  in  the 
following  terms — ^  Brown  Pelican  or  Corvorant, 
with  white  throat,  the  body  whitish  beneath^  and 
spotted  with  brown ;  the  tail  rounded^  and  the 
irides  blue;  the  bill  yellow.' 

"  On  a  large  lake  close  to  this  part  of  the  canal, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  it  are  thousands  of  small 
boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  for  this,  specie^  of  fish- 
ing. On  each  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  dozen  birds, 
which,  at  a  signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the 
water;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  s^  the  enormous 
size  of  fish  with  which  they  return,  grasped  within 
their  bills.  They  appear  to  be  so  well  trained,  that 
it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  cord  about  their 
throats  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  any  por- 
tion of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was 
pleased  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement  and 
food.  The  boat  used  by  these  fishermen  is  of  a  re- 
markably light  make,  and  is  often  carried  to  the 
lake,  together  with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  men 
who  are  there  to  be  supported  by  it.'* 

The  Comte  de  BufFon  says,  that  they  are  educated 
to  fishing  as  men  rear  up  Spaniels  or  Hawks,  and 
one  man  can  easily  manage  a  hundred.  The  fisher- 
man carries  thenY  out  into  a  lake,  perched  on  the 
gunnel  of  his  boat,  where  they  continue  tranquil, 
and  wait  his  orders  with  patience.  When  arrived 
at  the  proper  place,  at  the  first  signal  each  flies  a 
different  way,  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned  to  it.  It  is 
very  pleasant  on  this  occasion  to  behold  with  what 
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Sagacity  they  portion  out  the  lake  or  canal  where 
they  are  upon  duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge, 
they  rise  an  hundred  times  to  the  surface,  until  they 
have  at  last  found  their  prey.  They  then  seize  it 
with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry  it  withoxtt 
fail  to  their  master.  When  the  fish  is  too  large, 
they  then  give  each  other  mutual  assistance ;  one 
seizes  it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in 
this  manner  carry  it  to  the  boat  together.  There 
the  boatman  stretches  out  one  of  his  long  oars,  on 
which  they  perch,  and  being  delivered  of  their  bur- 
then, again  fly  off  to  pursue  their  sport.  When 
they  are  wearied,  he  lets  them  rest  for  awhile,  but 
they  are  never  fed  till  their  work  is  over.  In  this 
manner  they  supply  a  very  plentiful  table ;  but  still 
their  natural  gluttony  cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by 
education.  They  have  always  a  string  fastened 
round  their    throats  while  they  fish,    to   prevent 

« 

them  from  swallowing  their  prey,  as  they  would 
otherwise  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and  discon- 
tinue their  pursuit  the  moment  they  had  filled 
their  bellies.* 

THE    RED-BACKED    PELECAN.f 

Mr.  Lewis,  a  Navy  Surgeon,  described  to  Dr. 
Latham,  the  mode  in  which  a  Red-backed  Pelecan 
that  had  been  brought  up  tame,  stowed  its  food  into 
its  pouch.  Like  others  of  its  race,  it  was  very  vo- 
racious: a  number  of  different  sized  fishes  were 
laid  before  it  on  the  ground :  it  first  attempted  to 
take  up  one  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  but  the  bill 
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was  much  too  weak  to  raise  it ;  it  however  picked, 
up  as  many  as  ten  others,  each  of  which  weighed 
about  a  pound,  arranging  them  alongside  of  each 
other,  with  their  heads  towards  the  throat :  and 
after  this  trudged  off,  in  a  very  stately  manner,  with 
the  bag  hanging  down  to  its  feet.  The  pouch  held 
about  two  gallons  of  water.* 


THE  DARTER  TRIBE. 


THE  bitds  of  this  tribe  have  a  small  head,  and  a 
very  long  and  slender  neck.  Their  bill  is  long, 
straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  and>at  its  base  are  the 
nostrils,  situated  in  a  long  and  conspicuous  fissure. 
The  face  and  chin  are  bare  of  feathers.  The  legs 
are  short,  and  the  four  toes  are  all  webbed  toge- 
ther. 

There  are  but  three  species,  and  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  hot  latitudes,  two  to  America,  and  the 
third  principally  to  Ceylon  and  Java.  They  live 
almost  entirely  on  fish,  which  they  take  by  darting 
forward  their  bill  They  generally  build  and  roost 
in  the  trees. 

THE  BLACK-BELLIED  DARTER.f 

The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  of 
this  bird  are  of  a  pale  brown  ;  and  on  each  side  of 

*  Latham*s  Synopsis. 

t  Synonyms. — Plotus  Melanogaster.  Xtmr.— Anhinga  de  Cayesne. 

P»#.— Black-bellied  Anhioga.  PtM.  M.  Z0o/.^-Biack«beliied  X>aner. 
tatbam.  ^ 
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<he  head  and  neck  is  a  broad  white  line.  The  belly, 
swings,  and  tail,  are  black  ;  as  are  also  the  back, 
'scapularsi,  and  wing*coverts,  but  these  are  marked 
with  white  lines.  The  bill  is  blueish  above,  and 
somewhat  red  beneath  ;  and  the  legs  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish green.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
IS  found  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Africa^  'm 
Ceybn,  and  Java. 

In  countries  where  every  one's  ideas  are  run  ofi 
poisonous  animals,  any  person  who  sees  only  the 
liead  and  neck  of  the  Black-belli^d  Darter,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  hidden  among  the  foliage  of 
a  tree  on  virhich  it  is. perched,  must  naturally  mis- 
take it  for  one  of  riiose  Serpents  accustomed  to 
<limb  and  reside  in  trees  :  and  the  illusion  is  in- 
creased by  its  having  all  the  tprtuous  motions  of 
those  reptiles.  In  whatever  situation  it  happens  to 
be,  whether  swimming,  flying,  or  at  rest,  the  most 
apparent  and  remarkable  part  of  its  body  isitslong 
and  slender  neck^  which  is  constantly  in  motion 
except  during  flight,  when  it  become^  immoveable 
and  extended,  and  forms  with  its  tail  a  perfectly 
straight  and  horizontal  line. 

The  principal  food  of  this  bird  is  fish,  which,  if 
small  enough,  it  swallows  entire  ;  but,  if  too  large* 
it  flies  off  with  them  to  some  rock,  or  stump  of  a 
tree,  and,  feeing  them  under  one  of  its  feet,  tears 
them  to  pieces  with  its  bill. 

Though  water  is  its  principal  element,  yet  it 
builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  on  rocks  and 
trees  -,  but  always  on  those  that  are  so  near  the 
river,  that  it  can,  either  in  case  of  dasger,  or  when 
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the  young  are  old  enough  to  learn  to  swim,  precl* 
pitate  them  into  it. 

There  are  few  birds  that  exceed  these  in  sagacity 
and  cunning,  particularly  when  surprized  on  the 
water.  In  this  situation  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
kill  them.  Their  head,  which  is  the  only  part  ex- 
posed, disappears  the  instant  the  flint  touches  the 
hammer  of  the  gun ;  and,  if  once  missed,  it  is  ia  vain 
to  think  of  approaching  them  a  second  time,  as 
they  never  shew  themselves  more  than  once  but 
at  very  great  distancesj^  and  then  only  for  the  mo- 
raent  necessary  for  breathing.  In  short,  so  cunning 
are  they,  that  they  will  often  bafBe  the  sportsman,  by 
plunging  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  above, 
and  rising  again  to  breathe  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  below  him  :  and,  if  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  find  any  reeds,  they  conceal  thern-* 
felves  there,  and  entirely  disappear.* 

THE  WHITE-BELLIED  DARTER.f 

Mr.  Bartram,  in  his  American  Travels,  says,  that 
these  birds  have  a  way  of  spreading  out  their  tail  like 
an  unfurled  fan.  They  delight  to  sit  in  little  peace- 
able communities,  on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees,  hang- 
ing over  the  still  waters,  with  the  wings  and  tail 
expanded  ;,  and,  when  approached,  they  drop  from 
the  limb  into  the  water,  as  if  dead,  and  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two  are  not  seen,  when  on  a  sudden,  at  a 
vast  distance,  their  long  slender  heads  and  neck  are 


*  Vaiilant's  New  Travels,  i.  i8i. 

t  Synonyms.— Plotus  Anhiiiga.    Z./»».— Anhinga,  jB^,^-Sxiakc^ 
bird.  5«r/r^w».--White-bcllied  Darter,  Latham* 
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«iils6d,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  Snakes, 
as  no  other  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  seen  when 
swimming,  except  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  tail. — 
Jn  the  heat  of  the  day  they  are  often  seen  In  great 
-numbers,  sailing  high  in  the  air  over  the  rivers  and 
Jakes. 


S9i 


THE  DIVER  TRIBE. 


THESE  birds  walk  very  awkwardly,  and  witn 
great  difficulty  ;  but  they  fly  very  swiftly  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  swim  and  dive  with  re- 
markable dexterity.  One  division  of  them,  the 
Xruillemots,  chiefly  inhabit  the  sea  ;  but  the  rest 
seldom  frequent  any  but  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes. 
They  all  live  on  fish. 

Their  bill  is  slender,  pointed,  and  nearly  straight ; 
the  nostrils  are  linear,  and  situated  at  the  base.  The 
tongue  is  long  and  slender  ;  and  the  legs  are  placed 
backwards  near  the  tail. 

THE  NORTHERN  DIVER.* 

The  Northern  Diver  is  near  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  bill  is  black,  and  four  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  velvet 
black.  Under  the  chin  is  a  patch  of  white,  marked 
with  several  parallel  lines  of  black  ;  and  on  each 


*  Synonyms. — Colymbus  Glacialis.  Liftn, — Imbrim.  Buf. — Great- 
est Speckled  pivcr,  or  Loon.  /^i////^i&^y.— Northern  Diver.  P/w».— — 
Ptfrn*  Brit*  ZoeL  ii.  tab,  S4. 
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.aide  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  breast,  is  also  a  large 
portion  of  white,  marked  in  a  similar  manner, 
The  upper  parts  are  black,  marked  with  white  spots  j 
and  the  under  parts  are  white.  The  wings  are 
short,  and  the  quills,  tail,  and  legs,  black.  The  fe- 
male is  less  than  the  male. — It  inhabits  chiefly  the 
northern  seas,  and  is  common  on  some  of  the 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

Every  part  and  proportion  of  this  bird  is  so  in- 
comparably adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  that  in  no 
instance  do  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  crea- 
tion to  more  advantage.  The  head  is  sharp,  and 
smaller  than  the  part  of  the  neck  adjoining,  in  order 
that  it  may  pierce  the  water  ;  the  wings  are  placed 
forward,  and  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  a  pur- 
pose which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  the  thighs 
quite  at  the  podex,  in  order  to  facilitate  diving  ;  and 
the  legs  are  flat,  and  as  sharp  backwards  almost  as 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  that,  in  striking,  they  may  easily 
cut  the  water ;  while  the  feet  are  broad  for  swim- 
ming, yet  so  folded  up,  when  advanced  forward  tq 
take  a  fresh  stroke,  as  to  be  full  as  narrow  as  the 
shank.  The  two  exterior  toes  of  the  feet  are  long- 
est ;  and  the  nails  are  flat  and  broad,  resembling  the 
human,  which  give  strength,  and  increase  the  power 
of  swimming.  The  foot,  when  expanded,  is  not  at 
right  angjles  to  the  leg,  but  the  exterior  part,  inclin- 
ing towards  the  head,  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the 
body  ;  the  intention  being  not  to  give  motion  in  the 
line  of  the  legs  themselves,  but,  by  the  combined 
impulse  of  both,  in  an  intermediate  line,  the  line  of 
the  body. 


*     % 
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Most  people  know,  that  have  observed  at  all,  that 
the  swimming  of  birds  is  nothing  more  than  a  walk- 
ing in  the  water,  where  one  foot  succeeds  the  other 
as  on  the  land ;  yet  no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  (says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White)  has  remarked  that  divings 
fowls,  while  under  water,  impel  and  row  themselves 
forward  by  a  motion  of  their  wings,  as  well  as  by  the 
impulse  of  their  feet ;  but  such  is  really  the  case,  ^$ 
any  one  may  easily  be  convinced  who  will  observe 
Ducks  when  hunted  by  Dogs  in  a  clear  pond. — Nor 
do  I  know  that  any  one  has  given  a  reason  why  th^ 
wings  of  diving-fowls  are  placed  so  forward  :  doubt^ 
less  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  speed  in 
flying,  since  that  position  certainly  impedes  it ;  but 
probably  for  the  increase  of  their  motion  under  wa- 
ter, by  the  use  of  four  oars  instead  of  two  ;  yet  were 
the  wings  and  feet  nearer  together,  as  in  land-birds, 
they  would,  when  in  action,  rather  hinder  than  assist 
one  another.* 

THE  CHINESE  DlVER-f 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  this  bird 
are  very  imperfect.  Its  size  is  not  known.  Its  bill  i$ 
dusky  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  is  greenish 
brown ;  and  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  the  same,  but 
paler.  The  chin,  and  under  parts,  are  yellowi$b 
whitiB,  marked  with  dusky  spots.  The  legs  are  ash* 
coloured. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  .birds  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  catching  fish.  It  has  a  ring  fastened 
round  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  prevent  its  swallow- 

*  Whitens  Naturalist's  Calendar. 

t  Synomtmi*— Colymbus  Sinensis,  Lhm* 
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ing ;  It  has  also  a  long  slender  string  fastened  to  it  J* 
and  thus  accoutred  is  taken  by  its  master  into  the? 
fishing  boat,  from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  taught 
to  plunge  after  the  fish  as  they  pass  by ;  and  as  the 
ring  prevents  these  from  passing  down  into  the 
throat,  they  are  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird  as 
fast  as  it  catches  them.  In  this  manner  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  great  many  are  procured  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  When  the  keeper  has  taken 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  for  himself,  the  ring  is 
taken  ofF^  and  the  poor  slave  is  suffered  to  satisfy  its 
awn  hunger.* 


THE  GULL  TRIBE- 


THE  Gulls  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  coun- 
tries, where  they  feed  on  fish,  either  alive  or  dead, 
or  even  sometimes  on  carrion.  They  are  very  vora- 
cious, and,  when  terrified,  throw  up  their  undfgested 
food.  From  their  light  body  and  long  wings  they 
are  able  to  fly  with  considerable  rapidity.  The 
young  do  not  become  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
old  birds  till  their  third  year.  The  eggs  are  eatable, 
but  their  flesh  is  generally  tough  and  unpalatable. 

Their  bill  is  strong,  straight,  and  slightly  hooked 


*  The  bird  most  commonly  used  for  this  puiposc  by  the  Chinese 
fishc-rmen  is  a  species  of  Pelccan,  the  Fishing  Corvorant  (Pelccanus  Sf- 
nensis),  to  which  article  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  further  account  of 
this  singular  aaodc  of  fishing. 
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4al  the  point :  on  the  under  part  of  the  lower  man*' 
dible  is  an  angular  prominence.  The  nostrils  arp 
oblong  and  narrow^  placed  in  the  middle  of  tho 
bill ;  and  the  tongue  is  somewhat  cloven.  The  1^ 
are  shorty  and  naked  above  the  knees;  and  ^h^ 
back  toe  is  small.  ,     . 


TH'B    iSKUA    GUi;.L**: 


This  bird  IS  near  two  feet  in  length,  arid  weigM 
about  three  pounds.  Its  bill  is  two  inches  andk 
quarter  long,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  sharp,  and. 
the  upper  mandible  is  covered  more  than  half  v^ay 
down,  with  a  black  cere  or  skin,  as  in  the  Hawk  Icihd. 
The  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  broWh; 
whilst  below  they  are  somewhat  of  a  rust  coloufl 
The  talons  are  black,  strong,  and  crooked. 

The  Skua  Gull  inhabits  Norway,  the  !Ferp 
Islands,  Shetland,  and  the  noted  rock  Foula,  a 
little  west  of  them.  It  is  the  most  formidable  of 
the  Gulls  ;  its  prey  being  not  only  fish,  but,  what 
is  wonderful,  in  a  web-footed  bird,  all  the  lesser 
sorts  of  Water-fowl,  and  (according  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  Schroter,  a  surgeon  of  the  Fero  Isles) 
Ducks,  Poultry,  and  even  young  Lambs. 

It  has  all  the  fierceness  of  the  Eagle  in  defending 
its  young.  When  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
visit  the  nest,  it  attacks  them  with  such  force  that, 
if   they  hold   a   knife   perpendicularly  over   their 


•  Synonyms. — Lams  Cat aractes.  Limt. — Gocland  Brun.  Buf. — Sea 
Eagle,  ^i^^^/i.— <:atanictef,  or  Cornifh  G»D2»t.  i^;..  ifPiii/ •— Browa 
Gtjii.  Albin.^Sku^  Guli.  Ptrnt. 
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hcBSs,  the  Gull  -will  tran^x  itself  in  itBfMorkttHS 
irtvaders.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  minister  of  Birft^ 
5ti  Orkney,  ittfomis  tis  that  on  his  appnsadiing  th^ 
hmbitdtions  of  these  birds,  they  attacked  him,  and 
the  eompiny  along  with  him,  in  the  most  violent 
manner ;  and  intimidated  a  bold  Do^  belonging  to 
Mr.  Low,  in  ^uch  a  manner  as  to  drive  him  for 
protection  to  his  master.  The  ilatives  are  often 
very  rudely  treated  by  them  while  they  are  attend- 
ing thek  cattle  on  the  hilts ;  and  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by  holding  up  their 
sticks,  on  Which  the  birds  often  kill  themselves. 

in  Foula  these  birds  are  privileged,  because  they 
are  said  to  defend  the  flocks  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Eagle,  which  they  beat  oflf  and  pursue  with 
great  fury ;  so  that  even  that  rap^ious  bird  seldom 
ventures  to  approach  the  places  where  they  inhabit. 
The  natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a  fine  on 
any  person  who  destroys  owe  :  they  deny  that  they 
ever  injure  their  flocks  or  poultry ;  but  imagine 
that  they  live  only  on  the  dung  of  the  Arctic  Gdil 
and  other  larger  birds. 


Review  these  numerous  scenes,  at  ontsc  9itvtf 
Nature's  extended  face,  then.  Sceptics*  say, 
In  this  wide  field  of  wonders  can  you  fixni- 
No  art  discovered,  and  no  end  defigned  ? 
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